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ABSTRACT 

This annotated bibliography was prepared at the Staff 
Seminar on Social Change and Human Behavior held at the National 
Institute of Mental Health during 197 0 and 1971 and was designed to 
serve as a working guide to the relevant mental health literature 
published between 1967 and 1971. The 730 abstracts included here have 
been categorized into five sections which illustrate the following 
broad areas: (1) biologically-oriented approaches: (2) behavioral and 
social science approaches relevant to the study of 

organism-environment relationships; (3) critical episodes of stress 
and major transitions through the life cycle; (4) group behavioral 
disorders in community and institutional contexts; and (5) new 
directions in human services^ designs for cultural innovations^ and 
social policy concerns in mental health planning. The editor hopes 
that these heterogenous references will provide access for research 
workers to explore multidisciplinary aspects of studying human 
behavioral adaptation in the life cycle context and in community 
contexts and in community contexts under conditions of rapid 
technological and social change. (Author/SES) 
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Foreword 



Scientific attention is being increasingly devoted :•:> the subject of 
social change in our time. Tl. beJia.vioral and socii .sciences, in par- 
ticular, are being challenges t^^ '\sscss the impact of rajPAwl tcchrajwlogical 
and social chan«?e on the quality of hfe. There is an in,uirtnl professional 
and piil:)Iic iieec! uo^ know why and how hinnan beinus t)ehave tlie way 
ihej' d<>, and Jo iintjlizc new knowledge to improve our adaptive re- 
sponses to pressing en \iron mental challenges. 

This volinne is an inlrochictory guide to the major -i^nirces of tticnial 
health informal inn relevant to the subject of social c hange. It em- 
phasizes the thvcrrity of jDcrspectives, conceptual tool », and meihods 
Used in studying vaiiious behavioral processes that nxt: associated with 
critical nianifestatrisffiLs of social change iini AmerirM iod:\ \ 

It is ^ixpected than: the ailability of liiiese reter'-uije riiaterials in one 
volume ^vill facilitate communication among spr^ciait-^ts, and make rele- 
vant research results more accessible to practitioners in the mental 
healtli field and to administrators of programs which have implications 
for social policy planning. 

Tliis bibliography represents another project of the Institute that 
is designed to cHsseminate within antl outside academic circles an or- 
ganized body of ciurent information about behavioral rescaich relevant 
to a variety of j^henomena of social change; and about various ap- 
proaches to institutional reforms and innovative human seivices that 
are needed in responding creatively to the exigencies of social change. 



Bertram S. Brown, M.D. 
Director^ 

National Institute of Mental Health 



Editor's Preface 



T]iis bibliography was prepared in the context o£ the SiafT Seminars 
on .Social Change and Human Behavior tlia^i were held at the National 
Institute of Mental HeaiiJi during 1970 ajul J971 and have been re- 
cently published in a sejsaraLe volume; Sor-ral CImriga ami Human B^- 
Ih avio) ' — AI e?7tal Heal t It CjJi alien gas of ih c ScveM t ic.s\ It i s cl es ig n ed t c > 
.serve as a working guide to the relevar.i nrmtal healiih literature 
publis4aed for the most part between 1^)67 and IDIO. 

Xhi^ imajor topics and thtimes ot tlv Scntrjiia: . prescntatiuar- pronviitvt: 
a preiirminaT^v frame of rererence to stan and v.: re en a vast number ut 
ab.scracts obtained from the National Clearinghouse for Mental Health 
Information. Altogether 730 informative abstracts were selected by the 
editor from printouts produced by the automated storage and' retrieval 
NIM.H-1BM 360/60 computer system of indexed and abstracted litera- 
ture in all areas of mental health. About 100 abstracts refer to mate- 
rials published before 1967 and a few to 1971 publications. 

Specifically, the composition and format of the bibliogiaphy are de- 
signed 1) lo document various mental healtli aspects of social change 
that are identified in the behavioral science literature, 2) to illustrate 
the diversity of research strategies and samples used in studying phe- 
nomena and processes of behavioral adaptation of individuals and 
groups in various contexts of environmental challenge and sociocul- 
tural change, 3) to provide a map showing routes of ready access to 
major sources of documentation for research specialists as ^vej.1 as for 
administrators and social policy planners. 

The abstracts have been arranged in five sections that illustrate con- 
tributions in broad areas as follows: 

L Biologically-oriented approaches; behavioral genetics methods 
and variables relevant to the study of species-specific adapta- 
tions; etholog^cal and ecological aspects of behavior and evolu- 
tionary implications; * 
II. BehavioraK ^nd social science approaches relevant to the 
stt^dy of organism-environment relationships, with especial em- 
phasis on biological^ psychological and sociocultural processes; 

III. Critical episodes of stress and major transitions affecting be- 
havioral adaptation through the life cycle; 

IV. Group behavioral disorders in community and institutional 
contexts, and remedial approaches and techniques relevant to 
social reorganization; 

V. New directions in human services, designs for cultural inno- 
vations, and social i^olicy concerns in mental health program 
planning. 
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The first section highlights research models and perspectives that are 
derived primarily from the biolog^^cally-orieiitecl sciences of beha\'ior. 
Granted that all human organisms are essentially unique — in biochem- 
ical and in psychocuhural terms — it seemed useful to illustrate recent 
basic research a<lvances that focus on species-specific adaptations of 
living organisms under conditions in which genetic variation is treated 
as a general j^aranieter in the study of behavior. 

"The abstracts included in this section refer to the sampling of various 
poj)LiIa tions to inchule biological variables tliat have been investigated 
with resjx^ct to interactions beiu< < ii oii^miisms and tiicir en\ ironnients 
under known c:(mdilioiis. .ui' liultt , iniethods for i:^iscssiug the impact 
of environmental ch.'uige on gcu(jiypic behavior of organisms in field, 
clinical, and laboratory settings. Kthological and ecological studies as 
well as research on comparative animal behavior are identified, espe- 
cially where e\oluti(>nary ilinionsions suggest the nature of normative 
behavior patterns and processes specific to a species. 

Xlie second section represents a broad array of references that em- 
phasize jxsychologicah social, and cultiual processes. Included also are 
references concerned with psychobiological as well as demographic 
phenomena and jjaranieteis in contemporary behavioral science re- 
search relevant to social change. 

Tlie third section is {oncerned primarily with references to studies 
of major stressful transitions <luring the life cycle, sudden disaster 
sittiations, and rapid changes in environment that challenge the adap- 
tive resom'ces of a gionp or community. 

The foiuth section suggests studies oE group beliavioral disorders 
and social stress in community contexts; sj^ecial areas of concern are, 
for example, epidemics of antisocial behavior, including mass disorders 
in campus and. urban environments; com2>arative and cross-ctdttu'al 
studies of similar phenomena are also included. 

The last section includes references to remedial approaches and 
techniques relevant to the mental health j^iofessions, designs for cul- 
tural innovations and policy implications for improved htniian services. 

The first two sections emphasize basic and multi-disciplinary are'rU 
of research, the second two, problem-foctissed and applied areas, and 
the hist section, programmatic and policy relevant areas» 

The section headings suggest areas of emphasis: they do not represent 
mutually exclusive categories, nor define precisely the ftdl range of con- 
tents in each section. Indeed, some abstracts have been included in 
more than one section, stiggesting that they touch on areas of over- 
lapping concern. These are limitations inherent in a compilation of 
references to a vast subject that has only recently received professional 
and scientific attention in the light of new data and conceptual tools 
derived from several biological and behavioral sciences. 

It is expected that the collection in one volume of these apparently 
heterogeneous references scattered through over 1,000' journals will 
provide ready acc*ess for researcli workers to explore midtidisciplinary 
aspects of sttidying human behavioral adaptation in a life cycle- context 
and in a community context imder cinrent conditions of rapid tech- 
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mnLcnaLs xv.li be of sufficiciu , merest Lo praciiLioners of various nro- 
rc -s.ons especnlly in the- medical, nursin.^ social work. law. am cdu- 

cliZ' ^"^■"".'••-'^'^ ^« 'evieu- percincn, reference o."ces 

deahngwith innovative human services 

•A cominiier-generatcvl key-word title index and author index ire 
J-n.cIed at the end of the volt.n.e to enable the reader ,o pur e cross 
eferences to a pari.cnlar topic or investigator without biing lin iie 
to the sections ni winch they have been included. 

In selecting and arranging the abstracts, the editor sought to repre- 
sen as extensively as possible tite range of diverse poifns of v ew 
methods and data in tite mental iiealth literatme that is rele^an to 
behavioral problems of human adap.ation in the face of mgel "ha" 
leiiges ol ra]Kd- social change. ^ 

Eleanor Calhoun ]3rovide<l technical advice in the initial computer 
■search program Susan lU-nfrew coordinated various admiX . ive 

™r'v- lni;,r " ■ '^-l--^-- final n.anuscr t 

I hen valuable services are gratefully acknowledged. 



Gkorce V. Coi:r,no, Ph.D. 
Acting Chief, 

Program Analysis and RciJoris Branch 
OfTice of Program Planning 
and Evaluation 

National Institute of Mental Health 
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Section I 



Biologically-oriented approaches; behavioral genetics 
rnethods and variables relevant to the stndy of species- 
specific adaptations; ethological and ecological aspects 
of behavioi- and evolutionary imj)lications. 



MENTAL HEALTH SOCL^L CHANGE 



1 

Ainsworth, Mary D. S.; Bell, Silvia M. Attachment, exploration, and 
separation: Illustrated by the behavior of onc-year-plds in a strange 
situation. Child Dezjclopment, 41(l):49-67, 1970. 

The concepts of atl«Mchmenl and attachment behavior are considered 
from an ethological-evoliitionary viewpoint. Attachment behavior and 
expioration are viewed in balance, and the biological functions o{ each 
lire discussed. As an illustration of these concepts, a stutly is reported 
of 5G white, middle-class infants, 49-51 weefe of age, in a strange situa- 
tion. The presence of the mother was found to encourage exploratory 
behavior, her absence to depress exploration and to heighicn attachment 
behaviors. In separation epi.sodes, such behaviors as crying and search 
increased. In reiuiion epi.sodes. proximity-seeking anti contact-main- 
taining behaviors were Jicightened, In a substantial proportion of sub- 
jects, contact-resisting behaviors were al.so heightened in the reunion 
episodes, usually in conjunction with contact-maintaining behy.viors, 
thus suggesting ambivalence. Some subjects al.so displayed proximity- 
avoiding behaviors in rehuion to the mother in the reunion epi.sodes. 
These findings are discussed in the context of relevant observational, 
clinical and experimental studies of human and non-human ]3rimates, 
including studies of motlier-child separation. In conclusion, it is urged 
that the concepts of attachment und attaclniient behavior be kept 
broad enough to comprehend the spectrum of ihc findings of this 
range of studies. (42 references) (.\iuhor abstract) 

2 

Altmann, Stuart A- Sociobiology of Rhesus monkeys. IV: Testing 
Mason's hypothesis of sex differences in affective behavior. Behaviour 
(Deiden), 32(l-3)r49-69, 1968. 

Mason's hypothesis of sex differences in aflective behavior is tested. 
The data are ol^tained during a 2 year field study of the Rhesus 
monkeys that inhabit the island of Cayo Santiago, Puerto Rico. Accord- 
ing to Mason, adult female Rhesus monkeys, mncaca rjuilaila, are more 
anxious than adidt males, and tend to overreact to stressfid situations. 
They tend to show a higher incidence of aO^ective reactions than do 
adult males. Mason's hypothesis is restated in terms of probability so 
that the probability of an act involving I or more of the .socially signifi- 
cant behavior patterns (signal patterns, displays) in the repertoire of 
Rhesus monkeys involving adult female monkeys woidd be greater than 
similar behavior from an adult male monkey- Analysis of the data on 
affective behavior is obtained as a product of a general computer pro- 
gram for the analysis of age-.sex contingencies in behavior. The data 
gives no indication that females show a higher incidence of affective 
responses as a whole, nor that diey are more inclined to exhibit the 
milder forms ol agonistic behavior. There is an indication that the 
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affective social behavior of adult males is somewhat more hkely to be 
aggressive than is that of adult females, while the behavior of tlic adult 
females is more likely to be submissive. Adult females arc more likely 
to ignore the social partner tlian arc adult males, and arc perhaps less 
likely to lipsmack in affertive situations. Among juveniles, the females 
display relatively more alTertive behavior thai^ do males, (1 1 if^feronces) 
(Author abstract modified) 

3 

Angermeier, W. F.; Phelps, J, B,; Reynolds, H. H,; Davis, R. Domi- 
nance in monkeys: Eft'ects of social change on performance and bio- 
chemistry- Psychonomic Science, 1 1(5): 183— 184, 1968, 

Xhe effects of social change on performance and biochemistry are 
studied in monkeys. Twenty-four differentially reared male Rhesus 
monkeys were used in this experiment. The animals were tested on a 4 
choice match to sample task. The results indicated that )) performance 
of complex discrimination improves for social subdominant animals 
changed to isolation; 2) performance of the same task shows a decre- 
ment for isolated animals which became sulxlominant after a change to 
a state of social companionship; 3) control animals and dominant 
animals were not affected by social changes; and 4) social status along 
the dominant-siibdominant scale seems to be more important for pre- 
diction of performance th:m the perceptual conditions of the living 
environment. Analysis of blood samples gathered once during the pre- 
and post-changed social environment phase and thi'ce times during the 
changed social environment phase indicates that virtually all bio- 
chemical measures showed improvement, 'with those of cholinesterase, 
calcium, and serum total protein being statistically significant. (5 ref- 
erences) (Author al:)stract modified) 

4 

Anokhin, Petr Kuz'mich* Advances in brain research. Soviet Psychol- 
ogy, 5(I):I4-23, 1960. 

To further research of the brain, a generalization and elaboration of 
the guiding principles are necessary. A behavioral model 'has been 
evolved based on "he principles of a fimctional system, an aggregate of 
the processes and mechanisms dynamically united relevant to a given 
situation and giving rise to behavior adaptive to the situation. This goes 
beyond the concept of the **reflex arc." The functional system is a 
central-peripheral formation in which impulses go to and from both 
the central nervous system and the periphery of all external signals 
reai:hing the brain from various sensory organs, an afferent synthesis is 
composed. The stimulus for some reaction combines with excitations 
from preceding stimuli. Thus: antecedent integration constitutes a sys- 
tem whereby a reaction is formed as soon as the corresponding stimulus 

3 
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takes effect. It is the cerebral cortex whirrh produces the synthesis from 
afferent influences from which tlie beliavior act ensues. There are 4 
components of the development of the afferent synthesis: (I) the 
totality of situational stimuH; (2) the initiating slimiilns; (3) the 
motivating excitation and (4) past experience. This synthesis is made 
possible by an accompanying orienting investigatory reaction. When a 
stimulus readies the subcortex, it is widely diffused tlnougjh the arousal 
of all the main subcortical formations. Thus varying excitations interact. 
The specific biologic character of the ascending, activating excitation 
determines the selective activation of tlie synaptic organization on the 
body of the cortical cell- The various subcortical apparatuses of the 
brain possess different chemical properties which are closely linked with 
the pccidiarities of their interchange. There is also an apparatus which 
evaluates and collates the residts of action, the action acceptor. Inverse 
afferentaiioh closes the reflex arc. 

5 

Beckett, Peter, G. &.; Frohman, Charles E.; Davenport, Richard K. 
Jr,; Rogers, Charles M.; Gottlieb, Jacques S. Biologic effects of in- 
fantile restriction in chimpanzees. Comprehensive Psychiatry , 4(1): 1-8. 
1963. 

Previous clinical and animal studies have indicated that monotony 
in the rearing environment may relate to biologic maladaptation of the 
type found in schizophrenia. Laboratory-born ciiimpan/ees who had 
spent their first 2 years in a controlled environment of monotony and 
restriction were compared with African-born animals captured as 
infants. The results indicated tliat the laboratory-boi n animals- reared 
under the more restricted conditions shov/ed some tendency towards 
biologic maladaptation; the less restricted group did not. The African- 
born animals also showed evidence of biologic disturbai^ce, but since 
their early environment was far from "normal" (e.g., the captme) and 
for other reasons it is difficult to evaluate the significance of this finding. 
It is concluded that the results provide some support to the hypothesis 
but that small numbers and the unsatisfactory control group prevent 
this support from being clear-cut. (20 references) 



6 

Beckett, Peter, G. S. Social factors in growing a brain. Irish Journal of 
Medical Science (Dublin), 3(1):5^14, 1970. 

Studies of the relationship between intelligence in children and birth 
size, and prenatal diet of the mother have revealed that any society 
wishing to improve itself should expand present campaigns to upgrade 
the protein and fat content of the diets of pregnant women. The 
^ » influence of a child's experience after birth is also clear, but the precise 
JC technique of obtaining optimum enrichment is not understood. Such 
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frictors as overcrowding, large families and stress in very early life need 
further investigation. What precisely constitutes **enrichnieiit" and 
"impoverishment" for a child is not known. It is known that the envi- 
ronment can change the genetically determined intellectual capacity 
greatly for better or worse. (16 references) (Author abstract modified) 

7 

Bir.terman, M. E. Xhe evolution o£ intelligence. / La cvolucion de la 
inteligencia. / Netirolagia^ N eiiracirxigia, Psiquiatria (Mexico City). 
7(4): 187-204, 1966. 

Xhe evolution of animal intelligence is discussed along general lines 
and examples are presented of pertinent experimental findings. Charles 
Darwin's theory of evolution, in which lie denied the physical and 
intellectual exclusivity of man over animals, is cited. His theory was 
based on experiences of naturalists, hunters, animal owners, and zoo 
keepers, the only proof available at that time, Edward L. Xhorndike in 
the 20th century formulated the theory that differences between species 
are only difTerences of degree and that the evolution of intelligence 
represents perfecting preexisting processes and developing more neural 
elements. Animal behavior based on reward and punishment is outlined 
and covers the learning process and habit inversion (for example, 
reward for one habit learned, alternated with reward for an opposite 
habit learned) . Only the fish did not demonstrate progressive improve- 
ment in habit inversion, but certain experimental variables mfay have 
been at fault. A table shows some generalizations on iDchavior: as the 
evolutionary scale ri.ses, there is no pattern of intellectual continuity, 
but there is a pattern of discontinuity. Xhe rat stands 9ut for its flexi- 
bility in adapting to clianging circumstances, a quality that demonstrates 
its higher intelligence. Experiments on de-cortexed rats showed pro- 
gressive improvement in habit inversion for spatial problems, but not 
in visual problems. Xheir intellectual behavior approximates that of 
the turtle which has a very small cortex. Xhese experimental residts do 
not agree with Xhorndike's earlier hypothesis. 

8 

Boelkins, R. Charles; Heiser, Jon F. Biological bases of aggression. 
In: Daniels, />., Violence and the Struggle far Existence* Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1970, 451 p. (p. 15^52). 

Research data from animal and human biological studies are 
examined, .-\ggression in Ooth animals and man is viewed as an adaptive 
behavior having its origins in genetically coded neural mechanisms 
that are acted upon by both hormonal and psychosocial factors. Aggres- 
sion is considered a l^asic behavioral response that has multiple 
determinants whose effects vary with the sex, age. and species of tlie 
organism. It promotes the survival of the individual as well as the 
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species. Violence is aggression gone awry and is a short-term coping 
meciuMiisni that promotes adjustment but in the long riui will prove 
maladaptive to "the individual and the species. Appropriate aggies.sion 
is not harmful and attempts to extinguish all, forms of it will prove 
maladaptive. Intensified research in neurophysiology, biochemistry, 
and genetic abnormalities is necessary. Psychological research is also 
recommended. Studies indicate that neural and hormonal mechanisms 
imderlying aggression can be understood and controlled, (SI references) 
(Author abstract modified) 

9 

Bogoch, Samuel. Approaches to the study of learning and memory. 
The Biochemistry of Memory^ New York: Oxford University Press, 
1968. 8-20. 

The living and non-living systems which have been used to study 
learning and memory are limited at the operational and conceptual 
levels and it is difficult to apply information ol^tained from one system 
to another. Botli immimological systems and tissue cidtures have the 
advantage of single cell simplicity, but the former lack tlie macro- 
systems integration characterized by the nervous system, wiiile the 
latter lack stable inter-cell geometry and stable baselines because of 
continuous growth and death of cells The iti situ study of single nerve 
cells and synapses is hard to generalize, and no adequate biochemical 
techniques have been developed for the study of pre- and post-synaptic 
membranes and the synaptic cleft. Whole ganglia and various isolated 
portions of the nervous system provide limited systems when compared 
to the intact nervous system. However, the intact nervous system may be 
too complex for isolating experimental variables. Some of the computer 
functions are analagous with tliose of the nervotis system. Both l^andle 
information; however one is non-biological, while the other is biological 
and requires the properties of life for its performance. Despite the 
limitations of these above-mentioned systems, each is potentially useftd 
in studying learning and memory in the nervous system, 

10 

Boyden, Stephen. The role or the behavioral sciences in medicine: The 
viewpoint of the human biologist. Medical Journal of Australia (Syd- 
ney), 2(1>:38^3, 1969. 

The rate of man's environmental change has far surpassed l^is rate 
of evolutionary adaptation. The fact tiiat the human species has not 
only survived the varied and multiple adverse conditions of life during 
the past 10,000 years, but has even substantially increased in numbers, 
is due to cultural adaptiition and pseudoadaptation. Generally, when 
environmental changes surpass evolutionary changes, signs of mal- 
adjustment appear. The changes in the total environment that give 
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rise to signs of maladjustment may be pliysical in nature or tlicy may 
involve behavioral patterns. These physical and behavioral environ- 
mental changes may give rise to forms of biological maladjustment 
affecting physiological systems or behavior, or both. Examples of 
primary changes in behavioral patterns which have been imposed by 
culture, such as eating and sleeping patterns, are given. Examples of 
behavioral disorders resulting from culturally imposed changes in 
behavioral j^atterns are also given. It is an important task for the 
human biologist to identify the biological clumges that have occurred 
in the conditions of life and to determine how people are reacting to 
them, (14 references) 

11 

Bradley, NoeL Primal scene experience in human evolution and its 
phantasy derivatives in art, proto-science and philosophy- PsycHoanaly- 
tic Study of Society^ New York: International Univ. Press, 1967. p. 
34-79. Vol. 4. 

After suggesting that primal scene experience was one of the sig- 
nificant interacting factors in the evolution of man as such, and 
particularly in that of the phylogenetically archaic superego, a niunber 
of cultural phenomena or products ranging from palaeolithic to con- 
temporary times are discussed in terms of primal scene phantasy. Since 
they constitute merely what has come to the attention of one individtial 
in the course of general reading over a short period, it is reasonable to 
conclude: 1) that the effects of primal scene experience and /or phantasy 
have been ubiquitous in the historical past; and consequently, 2) that 
it is likely that their effects are similarly if not so ol^viously operative 
in our own culture. It will be suggested in a future paper that these 
effects are a factor in pseudoscientific controversies over heredity versus 
environment. (78 references) (Author abstract) 

12 

Brown, Jason W. Physiology and phylogenesis of emotional expression. 
Brain Research^, 5(1): 1-14, 1967. 

Those emotions whose outward aspects lend themselves to division 
into clearly separable psychic and somato visceral hierarchical com- 
ponents are dealt with here; viz., rage, laughter, and crying. A review 
of the pathophysiological aspects of such emotional states in man is 
first given, including anatomical and physiological data, and a fiypo- 
thetical structural model of the expressive mechanism in subprimates 
and primates is presented. Data from palatal myoclonus and evolu- 
tionary aspects are included in the attempted explanation of this 
mechanisni. The static, spatially distributed mechanism which seems, 
at least partially, to imderlie rage, laughter, and crying can be under- 
stood functionally only in terms of temporal dimensions of a physio- 
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logical and phylogenetic order. Though it is not quite adequate to speak 
of a 'mechanism' for any of these emotional expressions, it does appear 
probable that the laughter-crying synkinesis represents a sort of biphasic 
socialization of the subprimate rage system. The more categorical dis- 
plays of such emotions are in a separate stream of ontogenetic and 
evolutionary change; tlie whole emotionai expressive organization, from 
which vocalization derives, has evolved its own complementary lan- 
guage, seemingly parallel to the speech system. (87 references) 

13 

Bundzen, P. V. Vliyanie svetovogo rezhima Antarkticheskogo konti- 
nenta na sostoyaniye avtoregulyatornykh funktsiy golovnogo mozga 
cheloveka. / Light regime effect in the Antarctica on the condition of 
autoregulating functions in the human brain. / Fiziologicheskiy 
Zhurnal SSSR Imeni /- M, Sechenova (Moskva), 55(8):929-939, 1969* 

Experiments on exposure to psychological stress and to the light 
regime of Antarctica on cerebral autoregulating and informative prop- 
erties of the human brain were conducted. An electroencephalograph 
in conjunction witli a partial automatic analysis of the biotics of the 
brain was used for analysis. The neurocybernetic approach governed 
the research, ijiurnal and seasonal light regime is an important eco- 
logical factor in the determination of nonspecific autoregulating mech- 
anisms of the central nervous system. Disturbances revealed in optimimi 
control of the activity of the central nervous system, following changes 
in the habitual light regime, are attributed to the functional disinte- 
gration of interrelations between the mesencephalic and thalanrio — 
cortical cerebral regulating subsystems. This disintegi^ation is expressed 
under certain conditions as a decrease in operational activities; in a 
number of cases it leads to the development of microsymptoms of 
disintegration. (19 references) (Journal abstract modified) 

14 

Burger, Henry G. Agonemmetry — adaptability through rivalry: An in- 
stitution evolving genetics and culture. Systematics (Kingston upon 
Thames), 5(1): 1-30, 1967. 

Evolution, cultural as well as gerietic, is a process of directional 
change, with nature ensuring adaptability instead of extinction. Com- 
binations of adaptability may be reflex action, extrapolation, specialism 
(generalism is economically intolerable for the system) . Most prevalent, 
however, is the reserve spread throughout the popidation, which pro- 
vides multiple, variant individuals within a species. Equipoise may be 
achieved through homeostasis and dynamic balance, or epicyclism. 
Adaptability is the result of conflict and one of its major institutions is 
the probable process of rivalry, which accounts for complexity. There 
are 6 major factors in rivalrous adaptability, which oj>erates on several 
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levels: the cellular, individual, sexual, social, ethnic or unicultural, 
intercultural, and interspecific. Transient polymorphism and selective 
instrumentation seem to be essentials o£ the system, which operates, 
but not necessarily, at all levels o£ life. A new term to fit this concept 
of **the systematic trend toward adaptability by tlie engendering of 
diverse competitors" would be agonemmetry. The theory suggests a 
purposelessness in the origin and development of cultures, (126 
references) 

15 

Belles^ Robert C, Species — specific defense reactions and avoidance 
learning. Psychological Retjiezv, 77(I):32-^8, 1970. 

The prevailing theories of avoidance learning and the procedmes 
that are visually used to study it seem to be totally out of touch with 
what is known about how animals defend themselves in nature. This 
pai>er suggests some alternative concepts, starting with the assumption 
that animals have innate species — specific defense reactions (SSDR) such 
as fleeing, freezing, and fighting. It is proposed that if a particular 
avoidance response is rapidly acquired, then that response must neces- 
sarily be an SSDR. The learning mechanism in this case appears to be 
suppression of nonavoidance behavior by the avoidance contingency. 
The traditional approaches to avoidance learning appear to be slightly 
more valid in the case of responses that are slowly acquired, although 
in this case, too, the SSDR concept is relevant, and reinforcement 
appears to be based on the production of a safety signal rather than 
the termination of an adversive conditioned stimulus. (53 references) 
(Author abstract) 

16 

Gaspari, Ernst W* Behavioral consequences o£ genetic differences in 
man: summary. Genetic Diversity and Human Behavior. Chicago: 
Aldine, 1967- p- 269-278. 

The study of the behavioral consequences of genetic differences in 
man involves a variety of approaches and tyi^es of information on a 
single set of problems. The conference held included discussion and 
presentation of material relative to the description and classification 
of behavior, the genetic determination of behavior, the mechianism 
and development of behavioral phenotyp>es, the evolution of human 
behavior, mechanisms of genetic polymorphism, and the importance 
of genetic polymorphism in human societies. The summary chapter 
reviews a number of the topics discussed in the conference. Because 
most single-gene differences in man are. rare pathological conditions, 
much of the conference was concerned with methods of analysis of 
polygenic systems involved in the determination of behavior. The 
effects of heredity and environment on human behavior were discussed 
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in papers on early conditioning, multivariate analysis, and twin studies. 
The basic question in this area is liow genetic individuality will be 
expressed under the influence of different environmental conditions. 
Mechanisms for the maintenance of genetic polymorphism in human' 
populations were also discussed, in papers on population genetics and 
human mating patterns. The importance of genetic pK>lymorphism is 
evident from tlie importance of genetically determined face structure 
polymorphism in the identification of individuals and, apparently, in 
the social role assumed by the individual. Other aspects such as the 
social importance of genetic jx>lymorphism with respect to behavioral 
characters and abilities are an important area for further study. The 
summary chapter discusses material presented in discussions and papers 
not published in the conference volume, as well as the published papers. 

17 

Chapman^ Verne M. Plasma corticosterone response to stress in two 
strains of mice and their F hybrid. Physiology & Behavior, I968> 3(2), 
247-248. 

Examined the plasma' corticosterone response to a mild neurogenic 
stressor, 10 min. of open-field exposure, in 2 inbred strains (C57BL/6J 
and A/ J) and their F hybrid. Corticosterone levels were determined for 
unliandled controls immediately after open-field exposure and 20 and 
50-min. following exposure. C57BJ^/6J had the highest corticosterone 
levels for 3 of the 4 time periods and A/ J had the lowest values dirough- 
out* The hybrid values were intermediate for the 1st 3 time periods but 
slightly exceeded both inbred strains at 50 min. following exposure. 
The initial response was not helerotic but there was some indication 
that the hybrid may show a different temporal response than the inbred 
mice, (Copyright, 1968 by the American Psychological Association, Inc-) 

18 

Clark^ Lincoln D. Aggressive behavior and factors affecting it. Sympo- 
sium on Medical Aspects of Stress in Military Climate, Washington, 
D.C.: Walter Reed Army Res. Inst., 1965. p. 311-327. 

Aggressive behavior in animals and man was discussed. Recent studies 
have emphasized the role of experience or prior response contingencies 
in the organization of aggressive responses. Aggression is not an inevi- 
table response to frustration; in fact, excessive frustration may . inhibit 
aggression and lead to other forms of behavior which are simply alter- 
native to aggressive responses rather than substitutes for or defenses 
against them. There is increasing recognition of the role of social 
organization and ecological factors in the control as well as the instiga- 
tion of a^t^ression. Aggression in animals is strongly influenced by 
learning. Success in attack reinforces aggression, while lack of oppor- 
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tunity to fight or recurrent defeat decrease the likelihood of future 
aggression. Aggression is generated by iiiUeracubns between the organism 
and external stimulus conditions wJiich thresrten tl^e animaTs security. 
What is threatening will be influei-ced by the drive or need state of 
the animal at a given time and tbee rmpact of these events upon the 
habitual paitterns of behavior empteyed to gratify such needs. Experi- 
ments with the northern giasshopper mouse, onychoinys Icucogastcr, 
liave showm that his aggi'essive behavior is a res|X)nse to stimuhis con- 
ditions which heighten excitability, e.g., painful stimuli, sudden changes 
in tlie envEiTonxnent, vigorous activity of the victim, and confinement in 
a small space. Attack behavior c^in be precipitated in onychomys by 
conditioned fear. Severe starvation neitlier initiated aggression nor 
affected its imtensity. Cooperative colonies of rats* acted as a Iiiglily 
effective killing group when victims were placed in tiae colon\; in 
contra^rT, socially disorganized colonies showed internecine (conflict per- 
petuated by |:)eriodic introductions oil victims:. Aggression is both a 
reactive and an instrumental behavior. Bhi the Eminnan child,, aggression 
is increa.<ied exposure to aggressive models amid by aggressive games. 
Exposure to nonaggressive oi* pimishet! aggsressive models decreases 
aggression. Aggression can be inhibited by the occinrence of incom- 
patible positive responses which have been rewarding in the past; society 
must provide rlie conditions which strengtbeia these resi^mses. (126 
references) 

19 

Clegg, E. J.; Harrison, G. A.; Baker, P. T. The impact of high alti- 
tudes on human populations. Human Biology, 42(3):486-^18, 1970. 

Since ecological situation involves complex amtreractions between the 
vai'ious components of an environment, primary concern is with the 
human situation, the way man is affected by one type of environment 
complex and with the way he himself affects this complex, with the. 
challenge imposed on man by the many hfgh- altitude environments 
of tlie world. Environments act in a more cgeneral way on human 
populations; they determine size, density and distributions, they limit 
the types of economies which can be practised,, *and to varying de^ees 
affect general social structure. Mountainous envvironments possess stome 
imique attributes Twfiiich make them especially favorable for ecological 
study.. Within comparatively short distances there can be very dramatic 
environmental changes, since variation in altimde is typically accom- 
panied by chamges not only in bar??r^netric pressnsce but also in tem- 
peratuire, minfall, terrain ^tc, all of which affect the biotic conditions. 
One f nds such a great di\^rsity ol physical and h^ic^i^xc^X environrr-ents 
withi.i ^raall geographica? areas, togeilier with the Jlact that hypoMcii is 
one ^^M-i the few environmental stresses of man not :$iufitreptible to iDit.viga- 
tionrjj/ cultural means. (61 references) 
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Cloiighj Garrett C. Lemmings and population problems. American 
Scientist, 53(2):99--212, 1965. 

Xhe ecology o£ lemming {leuimus lemmns) |x>pulations and lemming 
migration is investigated. In certain years, lemmings become extremely 
abimdant; such a lemming year was 1963, when these rodents were 
studied in the Dovre Moimtains in south-central Noj way. A lemming 
year is accompanied by sharp changes in the populations of many other 
animals, including the bird and mammalian predators which depend 
on small herbivores for their food supply. Among tenable theories about 
factors governing the cyclic changes in lemming population is the idea 
of interaction between the lemming population and its biological 
environment, including a predator-prey, parasite-host, plant-herbivore 
interaction. Another theory emphasizes self-regulation of the^rodent 
populauon through a feedback mecl^anism, so that forces whicli pro- 
mote increase are greatest when the popidation is lowest and weakest 
when the popidation is highest. Birth rate, death rate and movement 
of individuals from place to place, all 3 of which determine number of 
animals, may be influenced by social stress, such as amount of fighting, 
interference with maternal behavior, etc. Changes in endocrine balance 
must be considered not only in one individual, but within a species 
popidation and among various interacting species. Although we may 
not be able to learn much about human problems from studying 
lemmings, the same principles apply to tlie human species. The spec- 
tacular mass migrations of lemmings might be an evolutionary adapta- 
tion for the animals to make best use of the topography, vegetation and 
climate. Lemming migration may be related to their extreme aggressive- 
ness and antisocial behavior. Much more antagonistic than other 
rodents, of the same subfamily, lemmings always fight when confined 
together, the large females always dominating over all others. Usually 
the middle-sized sexually immatiu*e lemmings are those that mig^-ate, 
with older and yoimger members of the population staying behind. 
To fully understand these problems, biochemistry, endocrinology, 
physiology, nutrition, ecology and animal behavior must contribute, 
(22 references) 



21 

Defries, J. C; Weir, Morton W,; Hegmann, J. P. Differential efFects 
of prenatal maternal stress on offspring behavior in mice as a function 
of genotype and stress. Journal of Comparative ^ Physiological 
Psychology, 63(2):332-334, 1967. 

Two experiments were designed to investigate the differential efFects 
of prenatal stress on the behavior of offspring in mice. In the first, 
inbred BALB/CJ and C57BL/6J females carrying either inbred or 
hybrid litters were subjected daily to physical stress throughout the 
latter half of pregnancy, TTlie offspring's activity in the open field was 
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observed. A statistical analysis of the ensuing data showed that the 
differential effects were a function of both fetal and maternal genoiypcs. 
In the second experiment, adrenaline injections were administered to 
females as chemical stress during the tenth and eleventh days of preg- 
nancy. Significant eflects vere again found due to the strains of the 
male and female prirents and the interaction, but tiie interaction 
between male parent and treatment was of less niagnitud(i than tliat of 
the physical stress experiment and (he treatment effects were in opposite 
directions. (4 references) 

22 

Dendy, Arthur. Evolution and f:he future of the human race. Eugenics 
Review (Oxford), 60(2):82-91. ]i968. 

The relationship between evolution and the future of the human 
race was discussed in a paper written in 1920. The study of geology 
and paleontology has demonstrated that the great groups of the animal 
kingdom made their appearance on the face of the earth in exactly 
the order indicated by the position assigned to them by zoologists on 
the grounds of their anatomical structure. The history of civilization- 
only .serves to emphasize the truth of the law of evolution. Every great 
advance in civilization h*is depended on the discovery of new stores of 
energy in one form or another, and men have soon acquired tlie habit 
of expending that energy more or less recklessly. The pasi. history of 
the organic world teaches us that success depends upon adaptation to 
the environment, but if the adaptation of any particular race becomes 
so specialized as to result in loss of plasticity, the race becomes depend- 
ent upon the continuance of conditions over which it has no lasting 
control. One of the most necessary items of equipment is physical and 
mental health. We have, by virtue of our highly developed mental 
faculties^ taken over the control of our destinies, and if we are not to 
bring ourselves to irretrievable ruin we must see to it that our efforts 
are properly directed. The great principle of evolution, whether we 
regard the individual, the community or the race, consists in sacrifice 
and re-birth at more or less frequent intervals; sacrifice of all those 
accretions which have become effete or developed beyond the limits of 
usefulness, and re-birth by making a fresh start with a clean sheet. 
(2 references) 

23 

Denenberg, Victor H.; Wehmer, Francine; WerbofF, Jack; Zarrow, 
M. X. Effects of post-weaning enrichment and isolation upon emo- 
tionality and brain weight in the mouse. Physiology and Behavior, 
4(3):403-406, 1969. 

At weaning, 60 mice were placed into isolation cages, while 60 others 
were grouped in enriched environments. Fifteen days later, half ol 
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each group was shiEted to the opposite housing condition, while the 
other lial£ continued to live in the same environments. At tlie end of 
the second 15 day interval, one third oE the mice were killed immediately 
to obtain resting levels of plasma corticosterone, while the remaining 
mice were placed in a novel environment. They were killed cither 15 
or 30 min. later, and their blood was assayed for corticosterone. The 
number of boluses defecated while in the novel environment was 
recorded. Whole brain weights, adrenal weights and body weights were 
obtained. The groups did not differ on the corticosterone measure; 
enrichment dining the second 15 day interval significantly increased 
adrenal weight; enrichment immediately after weaning increased defeca- 
tion, while enrichment dining tlic second phase of the study decreased 
defecation. The lack of relationship among these measures raises serious 
questions concerning the concept of emotionality in the mouse. Animals 
which did not undergo a shift in housing environments had lieavier 
brains. This finding is not in agieement with data from the rat and 
indicates species specificity. (12 references) (Autlior abstract modified) 

24 

Dobzhansky, Theodosius. Genetics and the social sciences. In: Glass, 
David C., Genetics. New York: Rockefeller University Press, 1968, 260 
p. (p, 129-142). 

In a discussion of the relationship of genetics to the social sciences, 
human nature is stated to be variable; diflerent persons need different 
environments for their optimal development. The idea that biological 
evolution of the human species terminated when its cultural evolution 
l^egan is a half-truth, because cultural evolution has been superimposed 
on biological evolution. Biological evolution has not been a gradual 
and uniform change for everyone, and genetically different populations 
or tribes have arisen. Special mobility enhances the fitness of population 
groups between which it occurs, and it may lead to the emergence of 
superior genotypes, which would be less likely to arise without mobility. 
Drosophila experimental models are used to show jDOssible genetic effects 
of social mobility in man. (5 references) 

25 

Dobzhansky, Theodosius. On types, genotypes, and the genetic diversity 
in populations. Geiietic Diversity and Human Behavior. Chicago: 
Aiaine, 1967. p. 1-18. 

The understanding of evolutionary development is itself evolving, 
with a change at the present time from typological to popiilational 
thimking. In populational thinking, the individual is the biological 
entity, with types serving only as convenient models for description and 
communication- In the populational approach, differences between 
individuals must be studied and explained, rather than being regarded 
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as deviations from a type (an ideal type, archetype, or genotype) .While 
biological classification fits easily with typological thought, this kind of 
though is in conflict with evolutionary concepts. Tlie main controversy 
in population genetics is whether mutation pressure is the source of 
genetic diversity regarded as deviation from an ideal genotypes and is 
counteracted by normalizing natural selection (tlie classical, typological 
concept) or whetlier much of the diversity is actually maintained by 
balancing natural selection. Tliese two theories of population structure 
have different implications for human behavioral genetics; the latter 
focuses study on the diversity in tlie population, the former on ''typical" 
behavior. The two theories are not wholly exclusive; the problem is 
which describes real situations in different species. Genetic diversity 
underlies behavioral, physiological, and morpliological variaiion, and 
tliese effects cannot be rigorotisly separated. Humans exhibit genetically 
conditioned educability; this plasticity of learned behavior is man's 
most adaptive basic feature, but does not mean tiiat iumian behavior 
is independent of genetics. It is the error of tabula rasa theorizing to 
reject the existence of genetic diversity, which is part of human adapt- 
ability. Equality of opportunity is needed because of human diversity, 
not because all individuals are alike. (17 references) 

26 

Driver, P,M, An Ethological approach to the problem of mind. The 
Mind: Biological Approaches to its Functions. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1968. p. 259^282. 

Ethology is defined as "the biology of behavior." Non-biological 
approaches to investigations of the "mind" have retarded scientific 
imderstanding of its functioning. A series of biological and ethological 
approaches to tlie mind should entail (1) an objective apj^roach to the 
total organism in his environment, and (2) consideration of biological 
evolution. Intelligence and consciousness are tlie products of progressive 
evolution; therefore, lower animals may demonstrate htmian modes of 
behavior when they become more biologically developed. Evidence of 
increasing lower animal evoltitioii is cited. Expectancy is experienced 
by animals through the use of tools. California sea otters have been 
observed to retain stones with which to crack clam shells. Halstead's 
ethological approach to the study of "biological intelligence" is dis- 
ctissed. It includes assessment of the following cognitive abilities: 
abstraction, integration, specific expression, and exploratory drive. (45 
references) 

27 

Dubos, Rene J* Biological remembrance of things past. Bulletin of the 
Philadelphia Association for Psychoanalysis, 17(3): 133-148, 1967. 

As Emerson stated, "Men resemble their contemporaries even more 
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than their progenitors/' Genetic structure remains relatively stable but 
phenotypic expression varies witli environmental influence. The greatest 
force shaping mankind is luban environment or technology. Environ- 
mental stimuli in very early development produce biological remem- 
brances oE the response to tliese stimuli in later life and thus affect 
practically all aspects of physiological and mental life. The incomjjletc 
human brain <levelops as the child respond:* to these stimidi. Some 
stimuli may result in improvements, but detrimental conch'tions may 
Jiandicap development. Tlie achiptation of man to Iiis environment may 
later prove deleterious. Man's alienation from natmc may rob him of 
certain ethical and aesthetic values and some of l^is importaiit biological 
retributes. A stimidiis must evoke a creative response in order to 
become formative. Environmentally and cnltm^dly determined patterns 
are iinprinted very early in life, before education can diange tlic child, 
Man will continue to evolve socially because of his genetic potentialities. 
The genes do not determine man's trait.s but his responses to stinuili. 
Diversity of stimulating experience provides greater opportimity for 
actualization of latent luiman potentialities. 



28 

Elkesy J,; Elkes, C,; Bradley, B» The effect of some drugs on the 
electrical activity of the brain, and on behaviour, Jotiriial of Mental 
Science (London), 100(1):I25-128, 1954, 

A number of drugs known to have both perijjheral and central 
actions (atropine, d- and 1-hyoscyamine, physostigmine, di-iso-propyl- 
fliiorophospliate, dl-, d- and ]-aniphetamine and cl-lysergic acid dietliyla- 
mide) were studied to determine their effects on l^ehavior and on the 
electrical activity of the l>rain in experimental animals- Observations 
on some effects of LSD on normal volunteers, and of amytal (amobar- 
bital) , amphetamine, mephenesin, and I^SD on catatonic stupor were 
also made. Conscious, unrestrained cats, carrying mtiltiple, permanently 
implanted cortical and stereotactically placed stibcortical electrodes 
were used in the animal experiments. Simtdtaneotis observations on 
behavior and electrical activity were made possible by tlie tise of a 
constant environment chamber. It is suggested that there may be 
elective affinities within the central nervous system (CNS) , Cliemical 
evolution may have accompanied phylogenetic evolution and made use 
of selected variants in the CNS as powerfid netirolnmioral transmitters 
at tlie periphery, Tliere may be subtle and definite chemical differences 
between phylogenetically older and newer parts of the brain; even if 
such differences were confined to a few model points, a delicate shift 
in balance at these points coidd have profoimd effects on the function 
of the brain as a whole. (14 references) 
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Ewbank, The behavior of animals in restraint. In: Tox, M,, 

Abnormal Behavior in Animals. Philadelphia. W, B. Saunders, 19G8, 
563 p, (p. 159-178), 

Animals are restrained by one or several of the following methods: 
direct force or physical barriers, a knowledge and anticipation of the 
animals' probable behavior inider restraint, training, and the use of 
drugs. Each of rhese methods is important and. all are interrelated, but 
this discussion is limited mainly to the I^eliavioral aspects of the sii!)jcct. 
Several general aspects of the behavior of animals in restraint are con- 
sidered, and some of the main behavior patterns connected with tlie 
restraint of cattle, slieep, pigs, and poultry are" listed and briefly dis- 
cussed. Tlie }>eIiavior of domesticated animals in restraint is a relatively 
neglected study. A fuller knowledge of tlie beliavior patterns connected 
with restraint miglit enable mau- to avoid some of the stress with 
attendant economic loss that seems to be almost inherent in the han- 
dling and confinement of large nu.mbers of animals inider the intensive 
systems of husbandry. Tlie collection of thoughts and observations 
recorded here may have some -pmpose sf it focuses attention on and 
encourages work in this interesting and important fiekh (30 references) 
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30 

Ferguson, W. Abnormal behavior in domestic birds. In: Box, M,, 
Abnormal Behavior in Animals. Philadelphia. W- B. Saunders, 1968. 
563 p, (p, 188-207)* 

Of the animal species tliat have been subjected to laige scale com- 
mercial exploitation, the domestic fowl, by reason of its small imit si/e 
and sliort generation interval, has experienced the greatest selection 
pressure and lias shown outstanding capacity for adaptation to the 
rapid change in liusbandry systems dictated by modern economic con- 
siderations. The high degree of social organi/ation that characterizes 
domestic fowl comnuniities has facilitated the application of intensive 
systems and has favored the evolution of new types or strains. Many 
countries have enjoyed only little of tJie economic growth that generates 
demand' for improved, relatively expensive poultry products, fn tliese 
countries the economic considerations have retarded rather tlian 
accelerated the successful large scale application of modern production 
methods. The indications are that poptilations of unimproved free 
ranging village fowls wiAl continue to make significant contributions to 
rural economies, in many parts of the world for some time to come. 
Their main attril)tite is their capacity for sm vival and modest multipli- 
cation in the rigorotis environment in which they assiduously scavenge. 
(94 references) (Audior abstract modified) 
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Fink, Max; Wikler, A. Summary: Brain, behavior and anticholinergic 
drugs- Introduction. Progress hi Brain Research (Amsterdam), 28:XII— 
XVI, 1-2, 1968, 

Tlie controversy over concepts relating EEG changes to beiiavior in 
studies o£ anticholinergic drugs is reviewed, Winkler suggests that the 
j^robleni is based on a misunderstanding, tliat tlie CNS may be 
organized with nemonal systems stibserviiig the EEG, being distinct 
from those sid^serving ideation, mood, awareness, motility an<l sensa- 
tioiis; and that the synchronizing-desynchionizing mechanisms serve to 
maintain cortical homeostatis. Herz reports that cholineigic chiigs may 
facilitate learning to a limited extent while anticholinergics interfere 
with mcmoiy, especially recent memory pioccsses, Biucs rej^oris siuiihu* 
observations and concludes that, wliile cholinergic mechanisms are 
central to responses in learned l:)ehavior, the cholinergic systems may 
ho, duplicated by parallel, non-cholinergic ones. Caiiton j^^'^tidates the 
organism inundated Ijy excessive stiniidi and in tlie ha!>i tiiation process 
necessary for siu'vival, stimuli are selectively filtered out and in, this 
process being dependent on cholinergic mechanisms. Neinons selectively 
sensitive to cholinergic drugs are described as central to the alerting 
process by Cucidic, Bost, Himwich, and Bradley, Votava describes the 
electrophysiological changes evoked by cholinergic drugs. The c[uestion 
of dissociation is most actively joined in the reports by Bradley, Eongo, 
Domino, Itil, and Fink. Eongo and Decarolis review many clinical and 
animal experiments using EEG and behavioral observations with anti- 
cholinergic drtigs, and suggest that tlie induced syndromes are similar 
regardless of the anticholinergic drugs used. Tlie agonist-antagonist 
model is used to study EEG-behavioral interactions by Domino, White, 
and Rudolph. Itil and Fink use the agonist-antagonist model in psyclii- 
atric patients, and use analog frequency analyzers or digital computer 
methods to quantitatively analyze tlie resting EEG. The problem o£ 
dissociation or association of EEG and behavior remains. The following 
issues have contributed to tlie controversy: limited observations, non- 
(juantitative assessments, poor definition of relevant behaviors, lack of 
appreciation of drug-dose relations, and species specificity. Winkler, in 
a brief review of liis own research, attempts to clarify the meaning and 
some of the implications of the term '*EEG-behavioral dissociation." 
(15 references) 

32 

Fox, M. W. Ontogeny, of prey-killing behavior in canidae. Behaviour 
(Leiden, Netherlands), 35:259--272, 1969. 

The development of preykilling behavior in naive handraised wolves, 
coyotes and grey foxes was studied. Action patterns and sequences of 
preykilling and play witli prey were also determined in these species 
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and also in the red and arctic fox and domesticated dog. Movement 
of the prey was a strong stimulus to all canids, eliciting orientation, 
approach and attack. These reactions occtirred earliest in ontogeny, 
followed by seizure of the prey and carrying to a safe or quiet place, 
Consummatory eating in tlie wolf and grey fox appeared to be triggered 
by blood. The ontogeny of temporal sequences of preykilling behavior 
are detailed, and the action patterns whicli are species specific and 
family specific are compared. Temporal cycles of play witli prey are 
described in the coyote and grey fox. The question of intraspecific and 
interspecies aggression in relation to preykilling patterns is discussed 
and the socioecological aspects of hunting, which have not been studied 
in tins investigation, are considered. (I I references) (AutJior abstract) 

33 

.Fox, M. W. The influence of domestication upon behavior of ani- 
mals. In: Fox, M., Abnormal Behavior in Animals. Philadelphia. 
W. B. Saunders, 1968. 563 p, (p. 64-76). 

The infltience of domestication on the behavior of animals, in terms 
of animal husbandry, is discussed. Different methods of husbandry 
affect the animal through genetic selection, and early postnatal experi- 
ences of handling; rearing under various environmental conditions may 
also modify ecology and social behavior. Some of these factors, which 
greatly modify beliavior, Iiave been confirmed in laboratory experi- 
ments, but remain to be definitely established in the field. Domestica- 
tion, artificial selection, and environmental control are considered tmder 
a general concept of adaptation and modification of the organism 
through dynamic evolutionary processes. (30 references) (Author 
abstract) 

34 

Fuller^ John L. Experiential deprivation and later behavior. Science, 
158(3809): 1645-1652, 1967, 

A series of experiments was performed on 4 major areas to study the 
effects of experiential deprivation on later behavior of dogs. First, it 
was found that biweekly breaks of less than 10 min. each largely 
counteract the effects of isolation; an opportunity to look out of the 
isolation cage is partially compensatory, but the presence of playthings 
or a companion has no compensatory effect. Second, special handling 
and administration of a tranquilizing drug, chlorpromazine, on emer- 
gence from isolation, were effective in reducing postisolation syndromes. 
In studies of genetic variation, using beagles and wirehaired terriers, 
it was determined that genotype can modify the magnitude, duration, 
and direction of the effect. Behavioral phenotypes readily changed by 
varying experience schedules correlate with diose for which the greatest 
differences are found across breeds. The effects on problem solving of 
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experiential deprivation have been inconsistent. While deprivation does 
not necessarily prevent normal development o£ intelligent behavior, it 
does interfere with performance in vulnerable snbjects. Xhese results 
suggest a shift of attention to the circumstances of emergence and test- 
ing after isolation. (32 references) 

35 

Fuller, John L.; Collins, Robert L- Genetic and temporal characteris- 
tics of audiogenic seizures in mice. In: Fuller, J., Physiological Effects 
of Noise. New York: Plenum Press, 1970, (p, 203-210). 

Results are presented from a study of strain variation in susceptibility 
to audiogenic seizures in mice. Susceptibility to audiogenic seizures in 
mice varies with age and with previous exposiire to sound at a critical 
age. Induced seizure susceptibility in some strains may last for months. 
Thus a brief event in the immediate postweaning stage has a major 
influence upon resistance to stress for a substantial portion of the 
lifespan. Genetic studies must take into account the temporal pattern 
of audiogenic seizure susceptibility and the difference between induced 
and natural susceptibility. Although many genes influence the trait, it 
was possible to identify a sj^ecific locus which plays a major role in 
producing natural susceptibility. (15 references) (Author abstract 
modified) 

36 

Gantt, W. Horsley. Xhe distinction between the conditional and the 
unconditional reflex. Conditional Reflex, 1968, 3(1), 1-3. 

Scientific progress and clarity require classification. Accordingly, the 
criteria needed to discriminate between Pavlovian CRS and UCRS are 
outlined: (1) biologically innate or acquired through experience, (2) 
independent of or varied with the organism's environment, and (3) 
cortical or subcortical in origin. (Copyright, 1968 by the American 
Psychological Association, Inc.) 

37 

Gerard, R. W. Biological roots of psychiatry. Science, 122(3162):225- 
230, 1955, 

The science of psychiatry has roots in biology: all normal and dis- 
turbed behavior in the external world, as well as all awareness of it, 
depends on the discharges of neurones and their interrelationships^ 
Xhe present evidence indicates that a dominant causative factor of 
schizophrenia is an inherited biochemical aberration- The psychoses 
may be primarily disturbances of the units of the nervous system, bio- 
chemical in nature and genetically carried, whereas the neuroses, 
particularly stress anxiety and psychosomatic disturbances, may be 
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primariiy disturbances in the patterns of fiimnction and interconnections 
of the neuron units, nonhereditary and more physiological than 
chemical. The greatest barrier to rapid advance in psychiatric research 
is the continuous and anecdotal character of the descriptive material 
on which psychiatric insights and generalizations are based; when dis- 
crete categories and classes of electrophysiological and neurochemical 
phenomena arc developed, psychiatry will progress. Electrical and 
chemical fields can strongly influence the interaction of neurons and 
thus cerebral activity, and there are possible relations between memory 
traces and nerve impulses running in circuits. 

38 

Gilula, Marshall F.; Daniels, David N. Violence and man's struggle to 
adapt. Science. 164(3878):39fr-405, 1969. 

Man is uniquely endowed both biologically and culturally to adapt 
to his environment. In the present technological age, the rate at which 
the environment changes appears to exceed the capacity for adapting 
to these changes because outmoded adaptive behavior, i.e., violent 
aggression, interferes. Aggression lias three interrelated origins: (1) 
instinctual behavior resulting from natural selection; (2) response to 
frustration; and (3) childrearing practices and imitative behavior. 
Violent aggression (assassination, homicide, riot) is a. form of attempted 
coping behavior used in America, as elsewhere, despite its maladaptive 
and destructive results. Factors promoting violence include mass media, 
mental illness, firearms and resistance to gim control legislation, and 
collective and sanctioned violence (war and capital punishment) . 
Multidimensional research by behavioral scientists is needed to enhance 
understanding and initiate preventive techniques. However, the major 
obstacle to removing violence from society is man's slowness to recognize 
that an anachronistic, violent style of coping with problems will destroy 
him. (57 references) (Author abstract modified) 

39 

Ginsburg^ Benson E. Breeding structure and social behavior of mam- 
mals: A servo-mechanism for the. avoidance of panmixia. In: Glass, 
David C, Genetics, New York: Rockefeller University Press, 1968. 260 
p. (p. 117-128). 

Random breeding in a large population under static conditions 
creates genotypic and phenotypic equilibrium. Organisms in an inter- 
breeding population can create adaptive phenotypic changes by inbreed- 
ing or by other factors producing genetic nonequivalence o^ver the 
population's habitat. Xhis change in breeding structure is usually 
accomplished by behavioral means. Examples of several species are 
given to show the effects of social behavior in producing genetic isola- 
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tion and phencrprviic changss^ The key components o£ social behavior in 
vertebrate guroiLHip.v appear to be the ability to form social bonds, 
territoriality, sexuality, play; hunting and parental behavior. Other 
examples are given to show that a population can respond differentially 
to environimental changes both immediately, because ol determined 
differences in behavioral reactions to similar environments, and over 
time, throu«?h selective effects. It is hypothesized tliat social behavior 
evolved primarily as a means for providing ways of partitioning the 
gene pool of a species. (34 references) 

40 

Glass, David C. Genetics. New York: Rockefeller University Press, 
1968. 260 p. 

The present volume, the second in a series of 3 i^resenting the 
biology and behavior conferences organized by Russell Sage Foinidation 
and the Rockefeller University, contains 14 papers delivered at the two 
day conference. The topics include the following: the vehitionship 
between genetics and intelligence; behavioral genetics research and 
its relevance for imderstanding human social behavior; the role of 
social competition in natural selection, with particidar reference to 
population control; and biogenetic theories of social structiue and 
processes, such as stratification, socialization, deviance and social change. 
The goal of the volumes is to disseminate information which will foster 
understanding of behavior through research that rises alcove the limita- 
tions imposed by narrow specializations. (400 references) 

41 

Glass, David C, Neurophysiology and Emotion. New York: Rockefeller 
University Press, 1967. 235 p. 

A collection of 13 papers delivered at a conference on biology and 
behavior sponsored jointly by the Russell Sage Foundation and the 
Rockefeller University is presented. Subjects covered were limited to 
emotional behavior, dealing with fear, anger, joy, euphoria and rage. 
The theoretical approaches differed greatly, ranging from the behavior- 
istic approach to the cognitive physiological formation. A series of 
papers on a theory of emotion in the light of new observations on 
neural mechanisms and a review of the importance of these structures 
for the organization of response were discussed. Other contributions 
included that <of neurfijuendocrine responses to environmental and social 
stimulii-ith^ interaction between social factors and perceptBwms of the 
emotiott^pirodSBting sitnnation, and the importance of eaxfo^^ environ- 
mental 5nfinences in aiiulthood. It is concluded that analyzing feedback 
betweoa envirESoaamentaiL factors and biological factors is the core prob- 
lem of ar biolo^Eally liased behavioral science. (298 references^) 
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42 

Glickman, Stephen E.; Schiff, Bernard B. A biological theory of rein- 
forcement. Psychological Review^ 74(2):8 1-109, 1967, 

In order to guarantee species-typical responses to appropriate stimuli. 
It IS suggested that reinforcement evolved as the insuring mechanism. 
The brainstein of the mammal seems to be the locus for the organization 
of these response sequences. Classification of sequences is by approach 
to or withdrawal from a stimulus-object, A relationship between these 
classes of behavior and the positive and negative effects of electrical 
stimulation, respectively, is shown in the literature on brain stimulation. 
Reinforcement is seen as facilitation of activity in the neural systems 
which mediate the species-specific consummatory acts. There are impli- 
cations of various anatomical and behavioral aspects, (187 references) 

43 

Goodman, Morris. On the emergence of intraspecific differences in the 
protein antigens of human beings. American Naturalist, 94(875): 153- 
166, 1960. 

The discovery that antigenic components as subtractions of serum 
gamma2-globulin were found in some individuals but not in others 
leads to the hypothesis that, although a tendency toward genie hetero- 
geneity exists in man, a basal level of genie homogeneity in the popu- 
lation is ensured by immune reactions on the part of the motlier to the 
child. Thus the smallest number of mutant or allelic forms will exist 
for the genes which become active in protein synthesis during the early 
stages of ontogeny; the largest number, for those which become most 
active in protein synthesis during the later stages of development, with 
a further, selective advantage accruing to those which express them- 
selves strongly in protein synthesis only after the child is born. Since the 
genes concerned with gamma-globulin (antibody) synthesis fall into 
this third group, too early an ontogenetic expression would cause the 
individual to respond immunologically to both maternal antigens and 
Iiis own; too late an exj^ression would endanger survival in the face of 
hostile invaders from the exogenous environment. Natural selection has 
resolved these two antagonistic pressures only imperfectly, and the 
former is intensified further by delayed epigenesis of certain protein 
antigeus due to the maternal immunologic response. Thus man has an 
impe» feet immunologic tolerance to his own proteins and is potentially 
capa^)le of being stimulated to self-destructive reactions by a further 
epiginesis of these proteins. It would appear that the further evolution 
of ] iological individuality will depend upon man's ability to effect a 
nev resolution which will prolong the neonatal period for acquiring a 
prh iary state of immunologic tolerance to his autologous proteins. (49 
refeiences) 
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44 

Ooodman, Morris. The role of immunochemical differences in the phy- 
letic development of human behavior. Human Biology, 33(2): 131— 162, 
1961. 

The phyletic development of human behavior involved factors which 
operated at such different levels as the biochemical, the anatomical, the 
ecological, and the psycho-sociological. A key factor at a critical stage 
o£ the process was the arboreal mode of life of the ancient primates. 
Progressive evolution and radial evolution have been manifested by 
the primates during their phylogenesis. Progressive evolution carried 
part of the primate population to higher stages of phyletic development. 
At each stage radial evolution split up the remainder of the population 
into speciating units that failed to advance phyletically. On the basis 
of considerations concerning protein strticture, it was postulated that 
the basal ancestral stock of organisms otit of which these populations 
evolved had a large measure of genetic variability, but one which 
neither favored survival nor worked against survival, and was thereby 
a reservoir for preadaptive evolutionary changes. It was under these 
genetic conditions that the sustained evohitionary trend in this mammals 
to more effective nourishment of the developing embryo introduced the 
maternal immunological system as a new and powerful selective agency 
directed against genetic variability. Crises inevitably arose in the pro- 
gressively evolving population in which selection for heterozygous com- 
binations of genes by the environmental zone conflicted with selection 
against these combinations by the maternal immunological system. 
Phyletic advances resulted when each crisis was resolved in a way that 
led to a dissociation within the evolving organisms of the rates of 
maturation of those systems which meet and overcome the hostile 
challenge of the exogenous environment. The tendency to protracted 
intimacy between mother and child found a powerful expression in the 
primates. The expression of this tendency created additional selective 
pressures for a further development of those somatic systems which 
underlie the psychological plasticity and versatile intelligence of the 
higher primates, (55 references) 

45 

Gottesman, Irving I. Differential inheritance of the psychoneuroses. 
Bugenics Quarterly, 9(4):223-227, 1962. 

In order to clarify the conflicting views surrounding the magnitude 
of the genetic component in the etiology of the psychoneuroses, the 
problem was studied in terms of quantitative genetics. Subjects were 
68 pairs of normal, adolescent twins, half the sample being identical 
twins, and half fraternal. Personality was assessed by means of various 
objective psychological tests, and zygosity was established by blood 
typing. Results indicated that heritabilities (the proportion of within- 
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family variance associated with genotype) for the personality scales 
ranged from correlations of 0 to ,69 for the sexes combined, and 0 to .84 
for the sexes treated separately. It appeared that neuroses with hypo- 
chondriacal and hysterical elements had little or no genetic component, 
while those with elements of anxiety, depression, obsession, and schizoid 
withdrawal had substantial genetic components within the environ- 
mental conditions of this particular sample. These residts suggest that 
psychotherapeutic strategies be supplemented with biochemical ones 
for those varieties of psychoneuroses witli substantial genetic com- 
ponents. (18 references) 

46 

Gottier, Richard F. The dominance-submission hierarchy in the social 
behavior of the domestic chicken. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1968, 
112(2), 205-226. 

Reviews sttidies related to the formation and maintenance of the 
dominance hierarchy in tlie domestic chicken. The importance of this 
dominance order for all of the chickens social behavior is urged. 
Factors considered include age of formation of the peck-order, the 
importance of perceptual factors, the basis of individual recognition, 
the status of newcomers to the social group, hormonal influences, the 
role of genetic factors, position in the hierarchy and sexual behavior, 
and physiological results of stress. Stability of the social group was 
found to contribute to greater gains in weight and higher egg produc- 
tion, as well as to less stress and fighting. (63 references) (Copyright, 
1968 by the American Psychological Association, Inc) 



Gray, Jeffrey A. Attention, consciousness and voluntary control of 
behaviour in Soviet psychology: Philosophical roots and research 
branches. Present-Day Russian Psychology: A Symposium by Set/en 
Authors. Oxford: Pergamon Press, 1966* P. 1—38. 

The Soviet approach to psychology is an outgrowth of an intellectual 
tradition that is substantially different from that of the West. It empha- 
sizes the active part played by the conscious human in -structuring his 
environment and experience. Tlie Leibnitz, Kant, Schopenhatier influ- 
ence has been sharpened by the adoption of Marxist-Leninism. Accord^ 
ing to Marxism, consciousness is the property of highly organized matter 
which emerges by the law of transition from quantity to quality. Con- 
sciousness is therefore a proper subject for scientific study. The role of 
social environment is so great that Soviet psychology is almost coexten- 
sive with social psychology which hardly exists as a field in its own 
right in the USSR. The effect of the Marxist historical approach is 
evidenced by interest in the phylogenetic evolution of behavior. Studies 
on compound stimulus conditioning in animals and on language acqui- 
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sition and verbal conditioning in young children appear in large num- 
ber for this reason. Some of the most important work done in the 
Soviet Union refers lo the Pavlovian orienting reflex, the studies 
emphasizing the role played by selective attention in adaptation of tlie 
organism to its environment. Experimentally, the orienting reflex has 
been shown to have motor, autonomic and sensory components, and to 
be reflected by changes of the EEG and conditioned reflexes. Various 
models of the orienting reflex have been developed. The outstanding 
work on voluntary control of behavior related to the regulatory fimction 
of langtiage (liiria) and to the fimction of the frontal lobes in verbal 
behavior {khonisknyn , zaporozhet) . (50 references) 

48 

Gray, Jeffrey A* Sex differences in emotional and cognitive behaviour 
in mammals including man: Adaptive and neural bases. Acta Psycho- 
logica (Amsterdam), 35(2):89-llI, 1971, 

The adaptive significance of a number of differences between the 
sexes in nonsexual beliavior, in man and other mammals, is discussed. 
It is proposed that: 1) the sex difference in aggressiveness arises out of 
£ilne role played by tlie male in the establishment of dominance hier- 
archies which has remained essentially unchanged during mammalian 
evolution. 2) The difl'erences in fearfulness arise out of the role played 
by the female in the establishment of dominance hierarchies which has 
changed as between primate and nonprimates, 3) The difference in 
spatial ability is in part connected with the male's role in dominance 
interactions and in part with his role in the protection of the group 
from other nonspecific groups and from pre Ja tors, 4) The difference 
in linguistic ability is due to the existence of the mother infant pair, it 
being essential that tlie adult shoidd expose the infant to an adequate 
linguistic environment. 5) Neiually, there is an overlap between the 
structures subserving the verbal control of behavior and those involved 
in submissive and fearful behavior. This has the consequence that, in 
man, the sex difference in fearfulness is connected to the sex difference 
i* . verbal abilities. 6) Each of the above points are themselves a conse- 
<4 uence of the basic division between the roles played by males and 
females in reproductive liehavior. (68 references) (Author abstract) 

49 

Grinder, Robert E- A History of Genetic Psychology. New York: John 
Wiley, 1967. 247 p. 

The evolution of genetic psychology, the first science of human 
development, is traced from its earliest beginnings in classical antiquity 
when naturalistic explanations of organic life were first advanced, 
through the turn of the 20th century wfien the products of the natural 
sciences of botany, biology, geology, paleontology, and emliryology 
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coalesced to create a rudimentary science of human development. A 
major emphasis of the book is on tlie basic assumption of tlie genetic 
psychologists that there is a dynamic interaction between himian 
experience and en\ ironmental flux. Excerpts from original sources are 
reprinted in an attempt to show how tlie princijDles that luiderlie 
genetic psychology evolved over the centuries. The following theorists 
and material are included: Aristotle's metaphysical explanation of 
growth and development; the work of Lamarck and Charles Darwin, 
two of the strongest influences on the science of htmian development, 
on variation and heredity; Fritz Muller's exposition of the tlieovy of 
recapitulation, and the further articulation of this theory by Ernst 
Haeckel, Edward Drinker Cope, and Herbert Spencer; the work of 
Thomas H. Huxley, Henry Drummond. George John Romanes, and 
John Fiske on man and evolutionary relationships, work which con- 
tributed to the further development of genetic psychology; studies of 
growth and adolescence by Granville Stanley Hall, Alexander Francis 
Chamberlain, and Ellsworth Gage Lancaster at Clark University wliere 
ihe genetic psychology movement was born; and finally, the denuncia- 
tion of recapitulation theory ami genetic psychology Uy Edward Eec 
Thorndike. 

60 

Grinder, Robert Part Two: Variation and heredity, A History of 
Genetic Psychology. New York: John Wiley, 1967, p. 51-88. 

Throughout the Middle Ages, Aristotelianism was the acceptable 
scientific basis Cor a rationalistic viewpoint. Because opposition to the 
accepted cosmic world view was rigidly prohibited by ecclesiastical 
authorities, little scientific progress in the organic sciences was evident 
during these centuries. The first to publicly advance a plausible alter- 
native to the special-creation doctrine was Lamarck. His argument was 
that new habits and behaviors, acquired over time as adaptati9ns to 
changing modes of life and environment, foisted special shapes on 
organs and forms. Lamarck's concept of development was diametrically 
opposed to the Aristotelian and medieval concept. He explained varia- 
tions among life forms by the law of use and abuse, and the law of 
inheritance of acquired characters. In his scheme, animals and plants 
were arranged from complexity to simplicity. Lamarck's theories pro- 
foundly influenced the genetic psychology movement. The selection 
given from Lamarck's ''Philosophic Zoologique" (1809) describes how 
environmental influences and learned habits change the structure of 
species. Lamarck*s theories were more generally accepted when Charles 
Darwin acknowledged that acquired characters augmented natural 
selection. Excerpts from Darwin's "The Provisional Hypothesis of 
Pangenesis" (1868) detail his theoretical base for showing how simple 
organs are progressively changed into highly perfect, complex organs- 
(4 references) 
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Grinder, Robert E. Part Three: Xhe theory of recapitulation. A His- 
tory of Genetic Psychology, New York: John Wiley, 1967. p, 89— 131, 

The suppori of Darwin's theory of evolution provided by a group of 
paleoniologisLs and biologists is discussed. In "Fur Darwin/' Fritz 
Muller verified Darwin's theory and formidated the theory of recapitu- 
lation, a theory whicii later evolutionists headed by G. Stanley Hall 
regarded as the first principle of genetic psychology. The theory essen- 
tially derived from Aluller's observation that the more highly evolved 
Crustacea seemingly recapitulated the early forms of their s*i:)ecics in 
their embryonic growth. Ernst Haeckel, Edwartl D, Cope, and Herbert 
Spencer interpreted the theory of recapitulation and provided the com- 
ponents for a crude science of individual development. Cope in particu- 
lar increased tiie plausibility and generalizability of the theory. He, 
together with Alpheus Hyatt, devised the law of acceleration whicIi held 
that more complex organisms underwent many ontogenetic changes in 
their recapitulation toward maturity, and therefore newly acquired 
characters might eventually replace the older.. The theory of recapitu- 
lation reached its height %vith Spencer. In his economy theory. Spencer 
contended that primitive organs may be destroyed in later development 
stages it highly complicated, newly acquired characters require a longer 
developmental period. The selections preseiited in this section contain 
the principles and modifications of the theory. They are as follows: 
Muller, the progress of evolution; Haeckel, the individual development 
of organisms; Cope; paiallelism or inexact parallelism?; and Spencer, 
principles for the theory of recapitidationi (7 references) 

52 

Grinder, Robert E. Part Four; Toward a science of human develop- 
ment, A History of Genetic Psychology, ^gmk' York: John Wiley, 1967, 
p. 133-202. 

Study of man's place in the evolutionary scheme, notably the crucial 
issue of . evolutionary relationships among physical, mental, and emo- 
tional aspects of development, is discussed. This issue, neglected by 
Darwin and his followers Haeckel, Cope, and Spencer, was finally 
elucidated by Thomas H. Huxley. In his study of man's relation to 
the lower animals, Huxley demonstrated the structural kinship of 
man's brain with that of many existing lower animals, and established 
incontrovertible links in the evolutionary cliain from amoeba to man. 
In his work, Henry Drummond relied strongly on the theory of reca- 
pitulation and produced a fanciful discourse on the evolutionary func- 
tions of man's physical, emotional, and intellectual powers. Another 
recapitulation theorist, George John Romanes (also known- as a pioneer 
among cognitive theorists) attempted to trace all the stages in mental 
evolution. Finally, John Fiske applied the theory of evolution to the 
socizLl development of mankind, and thereby conceived his theory on 
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the origin of infancy and family relations. He contended that nian*s 
longer growth period, longer than that of otiier species, was accom- 
panied by concomitant increase of his brain stirface, a factor that led 
to man's mutual self-concern and idtimately to the emergence of the 
family. The selections incltided in tlus section are as follows: Huxley, 
man's place in nattne; Driimmond, tlie ascent of man; Romanes, mental 
evoltition in animals and mnn; and Inske, ihe destiny of man viewed 
in the light of hfs origin, (8 references) 

53 

Grinder, Robert E. Part Five: Genetic psychology at Clark University. 
A History of Geftetic Psychology. New York: John Wiley, 1967. p. 203- 
244. 

Tlie beginnings and development of the genetic psychology m':)ve- 
ment at Clark University, tinder tlie leadership of G. Stanley Hall, sue 
described- Hall's work, linked closely with evolution and recapitulation 
theories, provided tlie impetus for both the methods and ideas of early 
genetic psychology. Based on his investigation (mainly thrcnigh the 
questionnaire method which he pioneered) of tlie knowledge a 5- or 
6-year-old possesses tipon entering public school, in 1883 Hall pidjlished 
the first American study of psychological development of children. This 
publication was laigcly responsil>le for the start of the child study 
movement in the United States. Hall's influence was great, for during 
the 1890\s the genetic psychologists published numeroxis paix:rs on 
childhood and adolescence. Alexander F. Chamberlain, one of HalTs 
colleagues, cmjphasi/.ed the theory that man experienced a prolonged 
growing period. Ellsworth G. Lancaster, another orthodox recapittila- 
tion' theorist, stressed the importance of adolescence in the recapittda- 
tory sclieme. Genetic psychology' was not imiversally accepted, however. 
One of the most vocal critics of this discipline, Edward I.. "Fhorndike, 
rejected neo-Lamarckianism, teleologicai principles, and the recapitida- 
tion theory. Whereas today genetic psychology has little linkage with 
contemporary issues, Ttiorndike has remained an important influence 
on experimental, developmental, and educational psychology. The 
following selections are reprinted in this section: Chamberlain, the 
prolongation of the growing period in man; Lancaster, the character- 
istics of adolescence; Hall, the psychology of adolescence; and Thorn- 
dike, objections to the theory of recapittilation. (6 references) 

54 

Hamburg, David A.; Lunde, Donald Relation of behavioral, ge- 
netic, and neuroendocrine factors to thyroid functions. Genetic Diver- 
sity and Human Behavior. Chicago, Aldine, 1967. p. 135— 170* 

Clinical and experimental literattne on thyroid-brain relations are 
analyzed from the point of view of an integrated behavior-neuro- 
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endocrine-genetic approach to tlie study of responses to stress. The 
emphasis is on specific lines o[ research that show promise in light of 
recent advances in the biolof»;ical and behavioral sciences. Reviews are 
presented of research on (1) changes in thyroid function associated 
with emotional distiess in man; (2) changes in thyroid function associ- 
ated v.ith personality characteristics and psychiatric disorders; (3) bio- 
synthesis, secretion, and catabolism of thyroid hormones; (4) assessment 
of thyroid function; (5) central nervous system control of thyroid 
fimction; (6) eflecis of thyroid hormone or abnormalities in thyroid 
function on human behavior; (7) efTects on brain development and 
function in man and other mammals; (8) genetic abnormalities in 
tliyroid function; and (9) tliyit^id-catccliolamine interactions. Signifi- 
cant lines of rescarcli relating to I'lyper- and hypothyroidism include 
effects of prolonged stress on Ijehavior of individuals with thyroid hyper- 
and liypofunction; effects of beliavior changes in children related to 
thyroid synthesis imdcr stress on the behavior of otiiers to the child; 
and longitudinal studies of hyj^erthyroid-disposed individuals. These 
studies would involve biochemical-genetic-endocrine techniques and, in 
some stuclies, the conjiniction of these techniques witli personality study 
methods. In futme research, tliere should b«^ concern with the inter- 
action of genetic and neuroendocrine factors under stress; the effects of 
these at difi'erent developmental stages; and specification and manipula- 
tion of the duration of emotional stress. (Ifi2 references) 



Hammer, Muriel; Zubin, Joseph. Evolution, culture, and psychopath- 
ology. Joiirftal of General Psychology, 1968, 78(2), 151—164. 

Examines aspects of the relationship between cultiue and psycho- 
pathology in an evohuionary framework. If one accepts the concept of 
genetic bias in the incidence of psychopathology, the question arises as 
to why this deleterious phenomenon has persisted in the species. It is 
suggested that psychopathology may be part of a more encompassing 
phenomenon which has also had positive adaptive significance, 
Althotigh there mjiy be physiological advantages associated with psycho- 
pathology, the major impairments appear in ctdtural performance, and 
it therefore seems reasonable to seek adaptive advantages in ctilttu'al 
terms. It is suggested that genes involved in psychopathology may be 
involved in maintaining a culturally necessary degree of behavioral 
variation. (24 references) (Copyright, 1968 by the American Psycho- 
logical Association, Inc.) 

56 

Hebb;, D. O. The evolution of mind. Proceedings of the Royal Society; 
Series B (London), 161:376-383, 1965* 

The scientific method and its application to the problem of the 
mind were disctissed. The prime fvmction of the nervous system is to 
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serve as a communications network. The first and most important role 
of nerve cells is to establish a reflexive sensory-motor communication; 
and not only in the primitive animal but in the most highly evolved, 
for the delicate adjustments of reflex function are essential moment 
by moment to the life of every one. Evolution produced the higher 
animal's reflex function, automatic and limited adjustment to the 
environment. The higher levels of the brain are not merely a collection 
of alternative sensory-motor paths, one-way streets, or in-out connexions. 
The brain is full of anatomically demonstrated closed circuits which 
must have some other function than direct sensory-motor connexions. 
This is a system which can hold a sensory message by allowing it to 
travel round and round in closed circuits; can re-order its components 
in time when transmitting it; can suppress one component and replace 
it with another held over from a former message: any or all of these. 
Biological theory equates central activity with thought; the transforma- 
tions that permit new ways of responding to the environment that 
become creativity, and the capacity to withhold response or not is free 
wilL An evolution of motivational characteristics is evident. The cor- 
relation of emotionality with phylogenetic level, or piesumed level of 
intelligence, suggests that in emotion, some sort of transient breakdown 
of orderly function is taking place, There is an optimal level of 
ascending reticular activating system activity; too low a level is boredom; 
too high a level is fear or anger or some other emotional state. 
references) 

57 

Heigl, Franz. Common features of the neurosis theories o£ E. Fromm, 
K. Horney and H. Schultz-Hencke, as compared with the psychoanaly- 
sis of S. Freud. / CES. Gemeinsamkeiten der neurosenlehren von E» 
Fromm, K* Homey und H. Schultz-Hencke, verglichen mit der psycho- 
analyse S. Frauds. Fortschritte der Psychoanalyse (Gottingen), 1:75- 
100, 1964. 

The positions of the 3 school founders E. Fromm, K. Horney and H. 
Schultz-Hencke are compared from the points of view of the organism, 
the environment, the genetic process and the dynamics of the person- 
ality. The agreements with, and the differences from, Freud are dis- 
cussed. From the point of view of the organism, the accent is on the 
similarities of the 3 positions with regard to the drive model. The 
environmental point of view elucidates the milieu in which the organ- 
ism lives. In discussing the genetic process, the evolution of the person- 
ality from the interaction between organism and environment is 
described. The description of the dynamics of personality includes 
characterology, symptomatology and the theory of anxiety. In conclu- 
sion> the advantages and disadvantages of each system are outlined, and 
it is suggested that these 3 concepts supplement and enrich each other. 
(25 references) (Author abstract modified) 
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Mess, ELckliard H. An approach toward the complete analysis of be- 
havior. Ethology. New York: Holt-Rinehart-Winston, 1962. p. 159-266. 

All approach toward the complete analysis of behavior was presented. 
Ethology is the objective study of behavior. Some o£ the ethological 
concepts include: the fixed action patterns, defined as a sequence of 
coordinated motor actions that appears wiUiout the animal having to 
learn it by the tisiial learning processes: releasers and the innate 
releasing mechanism, the stimidi which elicit behaviors; simtdtaneous 
arousal of different drives; and the hierarchical organization of 
behavior. The ethological methods and areas of research include: 
phylogenesis, genetics, neurophysiology, and the deprivation experiment. 
An example of ethologically influenced researcli in the United States, 
imprinting, was discussed. The ethological viewpoint on learning 
processes states that there are 2 and only 2 entirely independent medi- 
an isms eHecting tlie adaptation of behavior. Whenever an organism 
shows adaptive beliavior, this proves that it has been molded so as to 
fit the environment in a way that will achieve stirvival. Any process of 
molding the organism to environmental requirements is so like forming 
an image of the environment that it can be said that the organism has 
acqtiired information. There are only 2 ways in which this information 
basic for adaptation of beliavior could liave been acquired: First, the 
process of phylogeny, which involves behavior as well as any other 
strtictural and functional organization; and second, the process of 
adaptive modification of beliaviV>r (hiring the individual's life, (168 
references) 



59 

Hinde, R. A. Aggression in animals. Proceedings of the Riyyal Society 
of Medicine (London), 63(2): 162-163, 1970. 

Several generalizations are made about aggressive behavior in animals 
from scattered fragments of information derived from diverse species in 
which the organization of aggressive behavior may differ markedly- 
Aggressive behavior in animals is often associated with self-protective 
or with withdrawal responses, and complex postures containing ele- 
ments of attack, threat, submission and fleeing beliavior are labelled 
agonistic behavior. Most animal aggrei»sive behavior is elicited by the 
presence of another individual, and in laboratory conditions, may be 
induced by frustration of normal responses, such as feeding, or by pain- 
ful stimuli. Aggression is influenced by factors both internal and 
external to the animal. The internal stare affects at least the objects 
with respect to which aggressive behavior takes place. If aggression 
inevitably finds an outlet, then the only course is to see that that outlet 
is a harmless one. Many studies indicate that an animal's aggressive 
behavior can be miu:li influenced by environmental factors during 
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development, indicating the need for further study of the ontogeny of 
aggression. (5 refeiences) 

60 

Hinde, R, A.; Atkinson^ Sue, Assessing the roles of social partners in 
maintaining mutual proximity, as exemplified by mother-infant rela- 
tions in Rhesus monkeys. Animal Behaviour (London ), 18: 169—176, 
1970. 

The properties of various fiuictions which have been used for assess- 
ing roles of motlier and infant in maintaining mutual proximity, and 
in particular their dependence on absolute activity levels, are examined- 
By monitoring Rhesus monkeys, it is found that the mean value of the 
fiMiction for group living infants is at first negative, but approaches 
zero and becomes positive at about 20 weeks. It is also concluded that 
the group living mothers have a greater role in maintaining proximity 
with their infants than cio those living alone. (9 references) (Journal 
abstrari modified) 

61 

Hinde, Robert A. Control of movement patterns in animals. Qxiarterly 
Jmirnal of Experimental Psychology (London), 21(2): 105-126, 1969, 

The control of movement patterns ir .mimals is discussed. Central 
patterning controls movements in which patterned output from the 
central nervous system does not depend on feedback. Examples are the 
swallowing movements of higher animals, or vocalizations of adult 
birds. In some cases^ there is interaction between central and peripheral 
factors, and feedback plays a ;-ole, as in the flying movements of locusts. 
There are examples in which exfernal feedback plays the major role, 
as in oriented movements* The development of movement patterns was 
dis;:ussed, including development independent of practice, the role of 
the reafference, and the role of conditioning. It is suggested tliat the 
study of other animals may permit isolation of some of the processes 
which interact to give the complex movement patterns found in man. 
(61 references) 

62 

Hinde, R, A.; Spencer-Booth, Yvette, Individual differences in the re- 
sponses of Rhesus monkeys to a period of separation from their 
mothers. Journal of Child Psychology and, Psychiatry, 11 (3): 159—176, 
1970. 

Individual differences in the responses of 16 Rhesus monkey infants 
to a 6-day period of separation from their mothers were examined. 
On the day the mother returned, a correlational matrix of various 
measures of mother-infant interaction indicated that individual differ- 
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ences between mother-infant pairs depended rather more on differences 
between mothers than before separation- Measures of the infant*s be- 
havior and of mother-infant interaction on the day the mother was 
returned were not significantly correlated with their preseparation 
values. During the next week, and to a lesser extent subsequently, the 
rejection/acceptance interactional behavior and the relative role of the 
infant in maintaining proximity, could be predicted from their pre- 
separation values. The times the infant spent off and at a distance 
from the mother could not. Those infants showing greatest disturbance 
after separation tended to be those which had the highest frequency of 
rejections, and played the greatest role in maintaining proximity to 
their mothers, both befpre separation and contemporaneously. The 
relative influence of the preseparation relationship on the distress index 
decreased, and that of the contemporaneous relationship 'increased, 
with time after the mother's return. (10 references) (Author abstract 
modified) 

63 

Hinde, Robert A. The bases of aggression in animals. Joixmal of Psy" 
chosomatu: Research (Oxford), 13(3):213-219, 1969. 

Aggressive behavior in animals, in the narrow sense of behavior 
directed toward causing physical injury, is discussed in terms of situa- 
tions in which aggression occurs, relations between the contexts in 
which aggression occurs, the influence of the internal state on proximity 
induced aggression, and the spontaneity of aggression. (34 references) 

64 

Hirsch, Jerry. Behavior-genetic, or "experimental," analysis: The chal- 
lenge of science versus the lure of technology. American Psychologist, 
22(2): 118^130, 1967. 

The experimental psychologist is introduced to heredity in an ap- 
proach called "behavior-genetic analysis," an approach committed to 
understanding. A basic distinction is made between science and tech- 
nology. The study of heredity and behavior has encountered much 
resistance. Distinguishing between the typological mode of thinking 
and population thinking reveals that a study of heredity and behavior 
must be concerned with the behavior of an organism, the genetics of a 
population, and the individual expressions of behavior by members 
of the population. One of the most important studies in behavior 
genetics is the Tryon selective breeding study of maze learning. The 
purQ science approach can also be applied to the study of behavior 
genetics in man. There is a need for a radically different approach to 
behavior study. Studies of man include mental traits and heredity and 
differences in memory span. In the future selective breeding may be 
the means to create a great society. (48 references) 
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Hirsch, Jerry. Intellectual functioning and the dimensions of human 
variation. Genetic nixjersity and Human Beha-vior. Chicago: Aldine, 
1967. p. 19-31. 

The genotype-phenotype distinction is basic to genetics, but beliav- 
ioral science has concentrated on phenotypes alone. An empty-organism 
behavioral sciences developing from the uniformity assumption, has con- 
tributed to dualism by allowing belief in behavioral laws independent 
of the specific behaving organism. The three phases in the study of 
behavior are description, taxonomy, and analysis. Behavior descrip- 
tions may refer either to the means by which behavior is executed or 
to the goals it attains. Experimental analysis of behavior studies the 
interrelations among response, time, stimulus, and individuals. Under- 
standing of behavioral consequences of human genetic diversity is the 
major challenge facing behavioral sciences, and behavior study may 
provide the most sensitive means of measuring human diversity. Data 
from studies on intelligence show a distribution very similar to what 
would be predicted from a theory of complete genetic determination. 
However, broad spectrum tests, such as those of intelligence, measure 
too complex behaviors; analysis of simpler behaviors should give better 
measures of biological differences. The prevailing procedures and in- 
terests of behavioral sciences have prevented much study of culturally 
significant human biological variation, which requires careful analysis 
of human differences and tracing the effects of differences through 
families. A need for a new approacli to behavior study is indicated fay 
theory and observation; it would emphasize consanguinity relations 
and the study of simple units of intellectual functioning in individu^ 
of known ancestry- It should be noted that increased and improve 
education may be expected to increase rather than reduce the effects 
of genetic differences. (36 references) 

66 

Hoagland, Hudson. Creativity— Genetic and psychosocial. Perspective 
in Biology and Medicine, 1 1(3):339-349> 1968. 

A comprehensive review of man's biological and social evolution is 
presented, comparing the process of natural selection of species to a 
social environmental selectivity favoring ideas which contribute to 
social progress. It is tlieorized that creative ideas are related, to social 
evolution as genes that improve adaptation are related to biological 
evolution, and that selective processes operate upon the phenotypes 
or products produced by both. The creativity of the human mind, as 
exemplified by Gregory Pincus, is a product of imaginative action from 
which the need to satisfy curiosity is believed to have had great sur- 
vival value through natural selection processes. Among the higher apes, 
as well as humans, the Aha phenomenon is an illustration of the ability 
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of animals with well-developed nervous systems to perceive themselves 
in relation to changing environmental conditions. The clioice of 
humans to adapt or face extinction is dependent upon their ability to 
direct and control their own evolution. 



67 

Hiodgkin, Keiih. The James Mackenzie lecture: Behavior — The com- 
munity and the G- P. Pructitianer (London), 204(1219): 177-184, 1970. 

Various behavioral activities observed in animals are presented which 
have striking similarities in human behavior. These examples, such as 
the concept of territory, the Noyau, displacement activities, imprint- 
ing, pecking order and hierai'chies, redirection, bandwagoning and 
contagion are discussed from the view that the study of behavior, and 
in particular, human behavioi^ provides the general practitioner with 
a imique and interesting field of research as well as with an opportun- 
ity to check many of the applications of animal ethology to human 
behavior* Also discussed in relation to the general practitioner are 
hierarchies in old people's homes, minor psychoneurosis in women, 
effects of physical stress on minor psychoneiu'osis, behavioral develop- 
ment of children, pain and pain thresholds, identification of the in- 
dividual with his fellows, parent-child reactioaa-s and animal behavior 
study as catalyst. 

68 

Hodos, William; CampbeBI* Cl lE. G. Scala naturae: Why there is no 
theory in comparative psycfiology. Psychalo^cal Reviezuj 76(4):337— 
350, 1969. 

The concept that all liv^i^^ arrimals can be.^ ;anranged along a con- 
tinuous phrylogenetic scales w^iiirJi man at the tcip is inconsistent with 
con tempcmaxy views of amininL 'erolution. Ne^csEntheless, this arbitrary 
hierarchjrr continues to infttiense^tj cesearchers in. ithfr field of animal be- 
havior who seek to make infiereiBees about the evolutionary develop- 
ment of a particular type of %dltiaivior. Comparative psychologists have 
failed to distinguish betweten ccmsa obtained from living representatives 
of a common evohitionary ^iiBsa^e and data from animals which repre- 
sent divergent lineages. Only tfee former can provide a fotmdation for 
inferences about the phylogenetic development of beliavior patterns* 
The latter can provide information only abotit general mechanisms of 
adaptation and survival, which are not necessarily relevant to any 
specific evolutionary lineage. The widespread failure of comparative 
psychologists to take into account the zoological model of animal 
evolution when selecting animals for study and when interpreting 
behavioral similarities and differences has greatly hampered the devel- 
opment of generalizations with any predictive value. (43 references) 
^ ^ \uthor abstract) 
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69 

Hogan, Jerry A, An experimental study of conflict and fear: An analy- 
sis of behavior of young chicks toward a mealworm. Part I. The be- 
havior of chicks which do not eat the mealworm. Behm^iour ^Leiden), 
25(l-2):46-97, 1965. 

Chicks of the Burmese red junglefowl, gallns gallus spadiceus, were 
observed in an experimental study of fear and conflict. Previous ob- 
servations of the chicks' behavior when they were presented with meal- 
worms indicated simultaneous arousal of a tendency to approach and 
peck the worm and a tendency to withdraw because of fear. Three 
groups of 6 chicks (3-11 days old) each were observed individually in 
3 environments, 1 familiar (home cage) and 2 novel (other cages) , 
and at 3 levels of food deprivation, 0, 5 and 10 hours. Some chicks 
were also observed after injection of alcohoL Each chick was observed 
for 2 minutes, presented with the mealworm for 4 minutes observation, 
and observed for 2 minutes following presentation of the worm. Pre- 
vious observations had established that a chick that finally ate its first 
mealworm would eat future mealworms without exhibiting the avoid- 
ance conflict, while a chick which did not pick up and eat its first 
mealworm would have a very low probability of ever picking up a 
mealworm. Xo study fear and conflict, it was the latter group ithat 
served as subjects for the detailed observations here. Results showed 
no difference as a function of age. After the first 3 presentations, 
behavior was the same before and after the mealworm had been pre- 
sented. General behavior in the absence of mealworms, (locomotion, 
preening, pecking, sleeping, sitting, shrill calling) changed as a func- 
tion of familiarity with the environment, and alcohol-injection had a 
similar effect to the novel environment. Introduction of the mealworm 
resulted in a new behavior pattern: fixation on the mealworm. Food 
deprivation resulted in a sharp decline in fixation, while this behavioc: 
was increased by unfamiliarity with the environment. Behavior inter- 
preted as fear-induced (e.g., shrill calling at moderate levels of fear, 
sleeping at high fear levels) could be elicited by either the novel 
environment or the mealworm, and these 2 stimuli amplified each 
other. This research suggests that '*fear" and ''withdrawal" or "escape" 
are 2 independent drive systems which have mutually inhibitory rela- 
tions, whereas fixating and fear appear to reflect a single mechanism 
which has much in common with the orienting reflex described by 
Russian behavioral scientists. Implications of this study bear upon the 
interaction of various drives (hunger, thirst, fear, sex, aggression) , the 
ontogenic formation of behavior systems in young animals, and im- 
plications for studying the nature of imprinting in young birds. (29 
references) 
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Jarvik, Murray E. Me^is of integrating approaches to Iitmtan be- 
havior. Diseases of the Nerxioxis System, IVIonograph Snppiemettt, 
21(2): 1-14, 1960. 

As part of a symposium on the genetic basis of disordered behavior, 
the different approaches to studying behavior were discussed. One 
definition is that behavior is the interaction o£ the organism "with the 
environment. Distal relationships, between stimuli and responses (in- 
volving afferent and efferent impulses, motor behavior, sense organs, 
reflexes, etc.) and time variables (including evolution) ma.y be studied. 
Behavior, like anatomy, ^exists to fit the individual to his envircmment. 
Comparative psycholo^^ts study the variations betweert species of 
animals, which are due tc£>!genetic factors. Many important detenminants 
of behavior are inherited; infants at birth differ in poteimtialiiiies and 
in their actual beha^. ka»rs* Behavior may also be studied frmn the 
standpoint of chemistry. There are 2 groups of molecules whiiih influ- 
ence behavior: those wiafihin and those outside the body* Environment 
affects even the internal milieu of the organism. The tanning ; ability 
in humans is an example of a characteristic which is partially deter- 
mined genetically and .partially by the environment. Slow adaptive 
changes in the body depend upon peripheral chemical changes or 
genetic selection, whereas changes taking minutes or seconds usually 
depend upon the nervoHW: system. Drugs which produce changes in the 
nervous system are a usc*fiul means of understanding b eh avion- ;and the 
genetics of disordered behavior. Psychologists ;are con cernedL with be- 
havior itself; 2 groups arse primarily interested am disorjdereiLiiehavior- 
clinical psychologists aJ^d psychiatrists. Certain ipsycKiatriic: disorders 
are genetically determimed, including schizophrenia, man3«4epressive 
psychosis, homosexuality, and mongolism. However, the: aiology ot 
the major neuroses arRj psychoses is still in doubt. Psychiatrists should 
utilize the knowledge and techniques of other sciences. (30 references) 

71 

Jerison, Harry J. Brain evolution: New light on old principles. Science, 
179(3963):1224-1225, 1970, 

Analyzing the change in diversity in relative braiii size during 
60,000,000 years of the evolution of carnivorous ungulate (hooved) 
mammals of the Northern Hemisphere extends Lartet's principle that 
there is an increase in average brain size. The fossil evidence on the 
evolution of brains and bodies in mammals shows that there has been 
a progressive increase in relative brain size accompanied by and cor- 
related with increased diversity among species in relative brain size. 
Small brained species have also evolved, but more large brained species 
have apj>eared in successive epochs. (19 references) (Author abstract 
modified) 
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72 

Keiter, Friedrich. Human genetics and the theme patterns of humaii 
life. Genetic Diversity and Human Behatyior* Chicago. AJdine, 1967. 
p. ^217-225. 

The study of the most general ends and aims of human behavior is 
a fundamental antliropological problem. XhenxesN human life were 
deduced from the fact that man is a social primaite. with a high capacity 
for symbolizing and conceptual reasoning, all of which have, directly or 
indirectly, a strong genetic background. Eighteen basic themes of 
human life were deduced; tliese are found in all human behavioral 
life and accaaomt for all phenomena in the thematics of human life. 
The value of this system depends on tlie development of satisfying 
metrics for (quantifying the facts and variables studied. The system was 
tested using extreme folkways- A content analysis of 30 samples of the 
tmiversal ^narrative literature of the world in terms of primary and 
secondary rchemes was also performed. Statistical parameters for the 
themes wnnpt*' calculated. Each of the 18 themes was found to be repre- 
sented inr:;Ml_30 samples, and it was found that the historical modifi- 
ability of itire narrated behaviors is restricted; all 30 frequencies are 
distributed! in a range around the mean. Further analysis of che nar- 
rative samiples was done tlirough procedures sueli as assessing the in- 
tensities of : the different themes to pan-human averages and ranking 
the samplesson a time continuum to determine patterns o£ evolution. 
Findings about national character from these analyses include the 
correlation t^of space and time differences l^etween two literatures with 
thematic cK:Herences between them. In general, human life is more 
similar than could be exp>ected, particularly in the basic themes. The 
general theme pattern of human life clearly depends broadly on genetic 
constitution. 



73 

K.ing, John A,; Deshaies, John C; Webster, Ronald, Age of weaning 
in two subspecies of deer mice. Science, I39(3554):483— 484, 1963. 

Subjects were 124 peromysctis manictilatus gracilis and 122 iW. 
bairdii from a total of 65 litters. These young deer mice were studies 
to determine their weaning age, defined as the age at which they were 
first able to maintain their weight or gain weight during a 24-hour 
period of isolation from the dams, with free access to water and a 
\ pellet o£ Purina mouse breeder chow. Tlie mice were isolated and 

; weighed from days 15—24. Total body weight of each young mouse 

\ liad little value in predicting whether it was able to maintain its weight 

\ in isolation and had tlius reached weaning age. The 2 subspecies were 

\ found to differ in weaning age. The age for bairdii was 18 days, while 

gracilis did not reach weaning age until 24 days old. The test for wean- 
\ ing age was recognized as somewhat arbitrary in nature. Not only were 
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the isolated mice deprived of their mothers' milk, but they were (de- 
prived of warmth and placed in an otherwise strange envirorrniBSttt. 
Previous studies of these 2 subspecies suggest a genotypic differencs^rin 
behavioral response to isolation^ Ecological differences are sug^sced 
as contributing to the evolution of xhe behavioral differences in: tfeese 
2 subspecies by imposing different selection pressures. (8 referen:i^^> 

74 

King, John A. Bodj^r, brain, jand len^^tweeights of peromyscus^/Zoal^ Jb^ 
Anat.y 82:177-188, 1965. 

Body, brain, and optic lens weighitr^were obtained from a saanple-of 
7 species and subsp.ecies of deeiniiice; r^&^cE7n?my5CW5 (total nximber # 324) , 
Similar measurements were obtained from an ontogenetic series (birth: 
to 30 days of age) of one species, E. Abucapus (total number #^264), 
The body-brain weight ratios were subjected to a statistical ranalysis 
of covariance, which yielded significaaxt: differences between most:species 
of mice independent of body weight.."With elimination of the variance 
in brain weight attributable to body weight differences inaiiindividxinl 
specimens, the large species still had ^significantly larger brannKi tlran 
small species. This intersf>ecies differemce was explained as a: result of 
special factors affecting brain size iiiEiependent of those factorjsi ^SSch 
tend to proportionately increase b3^aim"-size with body size. Lens nvisi^ht 
was determined less by body weight than was brain weight axiz^ap- 
peared to result from unknown natural selection factors imposed by 
the environment, including diurnal .periodicity, breeding seasoji and 
ecological niche. Xhe ontogenetic growth of the brain in P. Icucopus 
more closely paralleled that of P. M, Gracilis than that o£ P. M. 
bairdii. (16 references) 

75 

Klopfer, Peter H. Evolutionary origins of mortality. In: Duke Univer- 
sity Council On Aging and Human Development* Durham* N. C: 
Duke University, 1968. (p. 279--285). 

The evolutionary origins of mortality are discussed, with emphasis 
on senescence, or the increased probability of death with age. In the 
absence of death, continuing changes in the makeup of populations 
v/ould cease; there would be no evolution. Evolution could still occur 
with 3 other types of death rates than an age-dependent mortality. Xhe 
probability of dying could remain constant throughout life, just as the 
probability of decay of radio active atoms remains ever constant. Or, 
one might imagine systems in which the absolute number of deaths 
per unit time was constant. Finally, theie are organisms, notably fish, 
which have inordinately high mortality rates as youngsters, but as they 
age — coincidently growing larger and gaining thereby immunity from 
an increasing array of predators — their probability for continued sur- 
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vival grows. The first 100 years are the hardest. For most mammals it 
appears that the reverse is true; the probability of dying grows with 
age, though it must be added ihat the relevant data in support of 
this claim are largely derived from laboratory mice and men. Senescence 
is an evolutionary inevitability. (12 referertces) 

76 

Krech, David. Effects of experience on brain chemistry and anatomy. 
Acta Psychologica (Amsterdam), 23:169-170, 1964, 

The effects of experience on brain chemistry and anatomy were 
studied. Weanling littermate rats of specified strains were exposed to 
2 sets of sharply differing conditions of life. In one condition (the ECT 
group) the environment was replete with opportunities for varied 
experience; in the other condition (the IG group) the environment 
was stringently impoverished. These conditions were maintained for 
80 days after which the animals were sacrificed, the brains dissected 
into 5 parts, and enzymic, morphological, and histological analyses were 
performed. The findings for the two enzymes, acetylciiolinesterase and 
cholinesterase. were as follows: the ECT animals showed a 2.2% in- 
crease in cortical and subcortical acetylcholinesterase over that of the 
IC rats. The visual cortex showed the largest effect (about 5%) and 
the somesthetic, one of the smallest (about 2%) . Cholinesterase showed 
an increase of approximately 6% in the cortex and no increase in the 
subcortex. The two strains of animals compared behaved alike except 
that the Tryon maze-bright animals showed these chemical effects more 
strongly than the Tryon maze-dull animals. Life in a complex environ- 
ment definitely changed the status of brain chemistry in the rat. 
Anatomical analysis also gave positive results. The cortical weight of 
the ECT rats was 4.8% greater than the IG rats with no differences in 
subcortical brain. The cortices of the ECT and IG subjects differed 
in thickness as indicated by direct measurement. The increase in 
cortical depth was accompanied by an increase in the niimber of the 
large blood vessels and glial cells in the cortex. 

77 

Laboritf H. La psychopharmacologie aurait-elle un role a remplir dans 
I'evolution humanine? / Does psychopharmacology occupy a role in hu- 
man evolution? / L'ezjolt^tion Psychiatrique (Paris), 33(3):395-419, 1968. 

Among the factors that condition biological evolution, the author 
mentions, on the one hand, the 2-way relationships that exist between 
the living being and his environment and, on the other, the storage 
of information: genetic memory, sematic memory and personal memoi*y 
of the individual which, in turn, is essentially connected witli speech. 
In every case, the result is a shrinking of time space. Parallel to the 
evolution of information storage, an evolution appears in the central 
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nervous system crganization that leads to the particularly rich associa- 
tion system between thalamus and the cortex in man. An attempt 
is made to integrate the mechanism of utilization o£ biological memory 
by association pathways of the cortex and the role of speech for crea- 
tive purpose, as well as speech and communities. In conclusion, the 
author offers to free behavior from the bondage of vahie judgments 
and find for it a scientific, evokitive and effective basis in the concept 
o£ structure as defined by the theory of sets. (Author abstract modified) 

78 

Lancaster, Jane On the evolution of tool-using behavior* American, 
Anthropologist, 70(l):56-66, 1968. 

Our conceptions of the conditions under which tools first evolved 
have been radically altered by recent archeological discoveries, new 
methods of dating, and primate field studies. All point toward a single 
conclusion- — tliat in itself tool use does not cause a major change in the 
liistory of a species. Man is not tlie only primate to use tools and 
probably many species of ape have in time past used tools to some 
degree. The new radiometric dating by potassium-argon and fission- 
track methods indicates that the early Pleistocene lasted for at least 
2.5 million years and that during that time small-brained men used 
simple tools with little change or advance. The rapid acceleration of 
cultural advances, once traditionally thought to be a natural conse- 
quence of tools of any sort, came late in the history of tool use and 
was probably associated with specializations in the human brain that 
allowed the skilled use of many different kinds of tools. This evolu- 
tionary advance occurred in only one genus and species, homo erectuSj 
that preempted the entire niche once open to a number of different 
kinds of tool users. As Oakley argued some years ago, it is the skill 
with which man uses his tools that best reflect man's specializations 
for a human way of life* (56 references) 

79 , 

Leigh, Denis. Recent advances in psychosomatic medicine* IHedical 
Jozirnnl of Australia (Sydney), 1-55 (9): 327-332, 1968. 

Several areas of research in which scientific metl^.ods are applied to 
the investigation of psychosomatic disorders are rev?.ewed. A dual con- 
sideration of psychosomatic medicine is presented: one which regards 
the individual's total life situation, the other which regards genetic 
factors and a demonstrable relationship between a mental event and 
a bodily disorder, as the essential criteria^ A h istorical basis for psy- 
chosomatic approach to medicine and its concern with human ecology 
is discussed, and the contributions of Harold Wolff and Thomas H. 
Holmes are cited. Clinical studies relate obesity, coronary thrombosis, 
and high blood pressure to psychosomatic problems. Psychophysiologic 
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cal studies associate psychosomatic disorders with increased catechola- 
mine excretion in the urine, and genetic studies review the psychologi- 
cal aspects o£ peptic ulcer, nocturnal enuresis, and bronchial asthma. 
Therapeutic studies show that group therapy may be helpful in treat- 
ing psychosomatic conditions, and the necessity for further under- 
standing o£ the relationships between emotions and disease is stressed. 
(49 references) 

80 

Lieblich, Israel; Guttman, It^uth. Analysis of emotional defecation un- 
der severe and mild stress — Evidence for genotype-situation inter- 
action, l^ife Sciences, 7(6):301-309, 1968. 

The interaction between mild and severe stress situations and geno- 
type is studied in relation to defecation responsivily in' micre. A total 
of 922 mice of inbred strains C57BL/6J and DBA/IJ >(the latter of 
which are highly sensitive to auditory stress) were studied. Subjects 
included F hybrids of reciprocal crosses between the two inbred strains, 
and F2 generation, and reciprocal Fl backcrosses to each of the parent 
strain. A common audiogenic seizure apparatus was used to test the 
effect of severe stress, and a modified barrier cage was used for mild 
stress. Significant differences were found in defecation scores between 
the two inbred strains in each test condition. However, score directions 
were reversed in each stress situation: the DBA strain reacted more to 
mild stress, while tlie C57BL strain reacted more to severe stress. Zero 
correlations were found between defecation responsivity in the two 
experimental situations. In both situations, tlie defecation score tended 
to conform to models of polygenic inheritance. Results suggest that the 
phenotype must be defined in relation to its specific testing condition, 
implying the differential transmission of both situation and strain- 
response specificities. (15 references) 

81 

Lill, Alan. An analysis? of sexual isolation in the domestic fowl: K The 
basis of homogamy in males. Sehauicmr (Leiden), 30(2— 3): 107— 126, 
1968. 

The basic of homogamy exhibited by the adult domestic cock was 
investigated because of its important role in effecting potential sexual 
isolation between breeds and strains of chicken. The importance of 
female plumage coloration in breed "identification" by males was de- 
termined by modification and other tests. Female pltimage coloration 
possesses isolating value, but more so in single than in midticolored 
breeds. In the latter, discriminating cocks responded additionally to 
other, unknown releasers. Homogamy appeared to be a largely genetic 
trait in domestic cocks, as judged from social isolation experiments. 
Homogamic heterosexual juvenile experience very slightly enhanced 
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the expression of Iiomogamy by adult males, homogamic homosexual 
experience did not, however* Homogamy, through a comparatively 
stable trait, was not irreversible and could be modified by certain types 
of juvenile and adult social environment. The present findings are 
advanced as a contribution to knowledge of macro and micro evolu- 
tionary mechanisms in avian si>ecies. (21 references) (Author abstract) 

82 

Lindesmith, Alfred R.; Strauss, Anselm L. Symbolic processes: Nature 
and setting. Social Bsychalogy. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Wins- 
ton, 1968. p. 19-111. 

Social structure, groups, and the role of language are discussed. The 
role o£ consensus is developed. The group bases of language are re- 
viewed. Signs, symbols and language are analyzed. The role of sym« 
holism in shared behavior is discussed. The nature of symbolic gestures 
is noted. Symbolic environments and cognitive structures are con- 
sidered. The categorical attitude and the naming of things are set 
forth. The nature of concepts and categories is surveyed. The nature 
of animal conceptualization is pondered. Meaning, generalization, and 
fiction are treated. Stereotypes as social forms are discussed. Human 
and subhuman environments are compared for symbolic content. The 
nature of cognitive structures, and the concept of cognitive dissonance 
are introduced. Relationships between symbolic environments and 
motives are analyzed. TJie evolutionary setting of human behavior is 
considered. Elements of animal behavior with relevance to understand- 
ing of human conduct are set forth. Social interaction of lower species 
is discussed. Anthropomorphism is introduced. A brief discussion of 
insect societies is presented. The behavior of chimpanzees is reported. 
The importance of the absence of language among lower animals is 
analyzed, and consequences of the lack identified. The effects of social 
isolation and speech pathology on human behavior are set forth to 
show the important part played by language and symbolic communi- 
cation. Attention is given to isolated children, the blind deaf, the 
mentally retarded, apliasia victims, and language-impaired persons. The 
social isolation of the schizophrenic is discussed. (133 references) 

83 

Lindzey, Gardner; Loehlin, John; Manosevitz, Martin; Thiessen, Del- 
bert. Behavioral genetics. Annual Review of Psychology, 22:39—94, 
1971. 

A review of literature from the past 5 years on behavioral genetics 
is arranged under the following headings: pathways of gene expression; 
sensory and cognitive abilities and learning; personality, temperament, 
and social behavior; evolution; and research methodology. Topics dis- 
cussed are audiogenic seizure susceptibility; alcohol preference and 
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aversion; influence of external environment upon gene effects; single 
gene effects on sensory and motor functions; normal human abilities; 
mental deficiency; animal learning; emotionality, hoarding, motiva- 
tion, and social behavior of animals; twin studies of normal human 
personality, interest, and social beliavior; personality disorders; gene 
diversity and adaptation, ethological isolation, and hybrid vigor; and 
single gene methodology and crossing techniques. It is concluded that 
contemporary investigation is likely to be concerned with the mech- 
anisms or pathways involved in genetic determination and the attempt 
to arrive at quantitative estimates of the magnitude of genetic influence 
under stated conditions. (439 references.) 

84 

Lindzey, Gardner; Winston, Harvey !>.; Whitney, Glayde jy. Defeca- 
tion in stressful and non-stressful situations. Psychon. ScL, 1:3—4, 1964. 

If individual and strain differences in open-field defecation reflect a 
stable alimentary tract that is not indicative of response to stress, the 
rate of defecation in the open-field situation will be correlated with 
defecation in the home cage. This association was studied for 106 mice 
representing four different genotypes: A, C57/81/1, DBA/8 and A X 
DBA/8 (F2 generation) . The mice were observed daily for 2 minutes 
on 10 consecutive days in the open-field test. The data indicated that 
home cage defecation rate was little, associated with oj>en-field perform- 
ance, and tlie relation between these 2 indices appeared to vary with 
genotype. The order from high to low for the open-field measure was A, 
DBA/8, A X DBA/8 (F2) , C57/B1/1; that for homecage defecation 
was DBA/8, C57/.B1/1, A X DBA/8 (F2) and A. Genetic diflerences 
ranged from significantly negative (G57/B1/I) to significantly positive 
. (F2 hybrids) . No data suggest that different genotypes may be associ- 
ated with different organizations or structures of behavior traits; if this 
were firmly demonstrated, it would have important implications for 
personality theory and research. (9 references) 

85 

Mason^ William A, Early social deprivation in the nonhuman pri- 
mates: Implications for human behavior. In: Glass, D*, Ertvironmeri' 
tal Infltiences. New York: Rockefeller University Press, 1968. 304 p. 
(p. 70-101). 

The contribution of studies of the nonhuman primates to questions 
of human conduct is discussed. Tlie development of the -primate from 
infancy is described, and the infant primate is compared to the human 
infant in terms of slow development (helplessness, walking, dependence 
on mother) . The adaptive properties of clinging and sucking are 
described, as well as vocalization. The shift from the mother-child rela- 
tionship to a basic orientation toward the world begins to emerge, and 
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behavioral develojomeiit is described. Xhe effect of deprivation is 
analyzed, and typical beliavior patterns all described, ^riiese include 
factors such as abnormal posture, motivational disturbances, poor inte- 
gration of motor patterns, and deficiencies in social, conimunication. 
Xhc tliesis tliat the living primates constitute a graded series in wliicli 
tlie major features of behavioral development show a systematic trend 
is presented. (28 references) 

86 

Mason, William A. Sociability and social organization in monkeys and 
apes. In: Berkowitz, L., Advances in Experimental Social Psychology. 
New York: Academic Press, 1964. 319 p. Vol. K (p. 277-305). 

A discussion is presented of sociability and social organization in 
monkeys and apes. Xhe social psychology of monkeys and apes is funda- 
mentally a branch of comparative psychology. Its objectives and 
methods are more directly influenced by biological considerations than 
is the study of human social behavior. However, t!ie living primates 
have evolved as gregarious animals, and much of their behavior is 
specifically adapted to life in groups. The sotirces of the infant's tie to 
the mother have been the most thoroughly studied, and the data are 
consistent with the hypothesis that ai*ousal reduction is an important 
reinforcing mechanism in the formation of filial attachment. There are 
also indications that the afTmity for the mother persists into early 
adolescence and probably beyond. It appears that the factors that 
produced this bond are ftmctioning during the postweaning period, 
providing a basis for tlie formation of new attachments. Describing the 
development of infantile social responses, particularly the effects of 
early attachment on later social relations, is a major task for the future. 
Other sources of sociability become maniTest during later periods of 
development. Social organization appears to be more rigid in the 
terrestrial baboons and macaques than among primates favoring an 
arboreal habitat. Analysis of the behavior of individual animals should 
help to clarify the problem of interspecies differences in social organiza- 
tion. (98 references) (Atxthor abstract rnodified) 

87 , ' 

Masserman, Jnles H, Animal and, Human: Scientific Proceedings of the 
American Academy of Psychoanalysis. New York: Grune and Stratton, 
1968. 277 p. 

The relationship of ethology to psychoanalytic and psychodynamic 
theory is analyzed by 18 authors and 6 discussants. The coverage is 
divided into 4 sections, the first 2 sections dealing with animal studies 
on development and ethology with an emphasis on nonhuman primate 
studies. The third section evaluates this information by determining 
the correlation or lack of it with htiman behavior and psychoanalytic 
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concepts. Sei^tion four deals with clinical considerations such as cogni- 
tion, thoui^ht and affect in the organization of experience, comparative 
and exper:jmcntal approaches to behavior, and the role of the psycho- 
analyst in community mental liealth centers. 

88 

Masserman, Jules H. A tachistoscopic glance at recent advances In the 
neurophyiyiolbgy of behavior. Israel Annals of Psychiatry and Related 
Disciplines, 2(I):244-254, 1963, 

A review was presentc.I of tlie neurophysiology of behavior. Experi- 
ential stresses, acting either on the congenital or a postnatally acquired 
genetic vulnerability, can theoretically influence every conceivable 
"psychosomatic'' relationsiiip from cancer to psychoses. The study of 
the behavior of animals from phuiaria to primates can illuminate and 
clarify psychologically important concepts such as innate learning; 
the ddvelopmentally essential influences of early sensory experiences 
(im^., inting) on tlie functional development of the central nervous 
system; Gestalt conceptualization in as primitive a creature as the 
flatworui; intraspecies communication and empathy; acid to an ailing 
conspecific; the use of tools; animal artistiy; the nature of aggressive, 
sexual, maternal, and other "instinctual" behavior in both caged and 
natural environments; and finally, interspecies collaboration. Pleasure 
regions have I^een outlined in theVrhihencephalon and anterior central 
gray matter of rats, cafs, and monkeys, as contrasted with avoidance 
reactions elicited from the midbrain and adjacent parts of the thalamus. 
Electrical stimulation of the same cerebral locus can produce either 
accentuation or inhibition of concurrent behavior depending on the 
form of the stimulating current, the past experiences of the organism, 
the configuration of external stimuli, and many other contingencies. 
Lesions of the dorsomedial thalamic nucleus impaired previously 
learned skills in normal cats, but greatly lowered the tlireshold of rage 
reactions in those that had been riiade experimentally neurotic; so also 
amygdaloid, ventromedial thalamic and cingulate lesions diminished 
aberrant behavior in adult animals, but produce serious disturbances 
of exploratory, feeding, and sexual conduct in the young. Information 
theory is a lapidly developing field of behavioral science which has 
greatly clarified understanding of the all-important modes of "normal" 
communication and the deviations that may lead to mild or serious 
abnormalities of conduct. (86 references) 

89 

Masserman, Jules H. Project summary: Dyadic effects on individual 
behavior, NIMH, Began June 1, 1967. Completed May 31, 1969. 

Social facilitation and imitation have been reported previously for 
primates, and several investigators have noted the relevance of social 
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lelationsliips between demonstrator (D) and observer (O) , This 
report describes studies in which O's opportunities to observe D were 
carefully controlled. Three projects with moiikeys as subjects studied 
exploration, manipulation, and amelioration of conflict. It is concluded 
that social xelationships, such as dominance and familiarity, age, sex, 
and individu.il experience appear to influence the nature and extent 
of social facilitation, litation, and inhibition of behavior in subhuman 
primates. The variables that are operative at any given point in time 
apparently are situation specific. Further work in this area may help 
clarify some of the etholjgic origins oE human interrelationships and 
their expressions in dyadic, therapeutic, group, and other transactional 
phenomena. (Author abstract modified) 

90 

Masserman, Jules H. The biodynamic roots of psychoanalysis- In: 
Marmor, J., Modem Psychoaruilysis. New York: Basic Books, 1968. 
732 p. (p. 189-224), 

Biological, ethological, and comparative experimental data relevant 
to various psychoanalytic theories are surveyed. The relationships of 
innate or instinctive behavior patterns of animals and their relationship 
to the primary, libidinal or motivational drives in man are discussed. 
The topics of primal aggression, death instinct, trigger stimuli, social 
releases, masochism and animal neurosis are reviewed. The basic con- 
cepts of ethology, learning, communication, sexuality, motivation, 
adaptation through experience and symbolization, and neurotigenesis 
are presented. (152 references) 

91 

McClearn, Gerald E. Social implications of behavioral genetics. In: 
Glass, David C., Generics. New York: Rockefeller University Press, 
1968. 260 p. (p. 164-168). 

In a discussion of the social implications of behavioral genetics, it is 
stated that those, individuals who are adapted to the social structure 
have an enhanced capacity to survive and re\produce. As cultures 
evolved, men were altered by natural selection to fit them, and as men 
evolved, they tailored cultures to fit themselves. As urbanization has 
proceeded and the population has increased, problems related to 
population density have arisen. The human species most likely will 
undergo the rigors of selection arising from overcrowding or employ 
some means to control the birth rate. It will be difficult to design a 
program limiting the quantity of humajss without raising the question 
of quality. Since human genetic control seems inevitable, we owe it to 
our successors to begin the factual groundwork now. If we are to alter 
the gene pool of the species, we should do it on the basis of solid 
information. (7 references) 
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Mesxis, Richard L. Sociology, biology, and the analysis of social prob- 
lems. Social Problems, 15(2):20a-212, 1967. 

There should be closer co-operation between the biological sciences 
and sociology in th:> analysis of social problems. Several broad areas of 
mutual concern are discussed: (1) a growing emphasis on a biological 
orientation to ecology that will stress the interrelationships of both 
human and nonhuman organisms and (2) an attempt to deal more 
systematically with biological and genetic factors contributing to social 
problems. However, the view is put forward that genetic and chemo- 
therapy research is especially important to social problems research. 
Biological variables may be highly significant causal factors in certain 
forms of deviant behavior, i.e*, alcoholism and homosexuality. (82 
references) 

93 

Meier, Richard L.; Blakelock, Edwin H.; Hinomoto, Hirohide. Com- 
puters in behavioral science: Simulation of ecological relationships. 
Behavioral Science, 9:67—76, 1964. 

The wildlife games are a series of simple games which depict various 
aspects of population dynamics. The sequence begins with a hypo- 
thetical organism seeking a niche in a new t_ ivironment and proceeds 
to situations where competing populations evolve due to mutations. 
The games are designed primarily as a teaching aide to clarify principles 
of evolution and population dynamics. The game is so designed that it 
can be played by humans on a board or on a computer. Apparently the 
underlying models of such ecosystems require an expansion of the 
program that would exceed ihe capacity of the computer. The alterna- 
tive is excessively long computer runs. It is unlikely that this kind of 
program can be Tised to illuminate the interesting problems in ecology 
and population genetfcs that involve simultaneous interaction between 
environment and several different popidations combined with the 
interaction between the respective populations. (3 references) 

94 

M eyer-HoIzapfel, Monica. Abnormal behavior in zoo animals* In: Fox, 
M., Abnormal Behavior in Animals, Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 
196S. 563 p. (p. 476-503). 

This survey deals with the influence of captivity on the behavior of 
wild animals. Abnormal behavior results either from physiological 
changes or from str(ess situations due to change of surroundings, 
absence of adequate quarters, or social tension. Captive animals may 
react to unbiological situations with unadaptive behavior — motor 
excess, motor inhibition, and refusal of food are the signs of :an 
abnormally intense or thwarted escape drive. Abnormal aggressiveness 
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results mainly from overcrowding, from hypersexualization, or from a 
frustrated impulse of self-defense. Self-mutilation is a phenomenon 
often observed in opossums, carnivores, and monkeys. Oversexualiza- 
tion and sexual hyperactivity frequently occur in captive animals* 
Maturation may be attained earlier, rutting seasons may be prolonged, 
and social conflict may be increased. Perversion of appetite," namely 
coprophag^a, has been recorded in apes. Apathy may be provoked by 
isolation (separation or loss of mate) . Abnormal mother-infant rela- 
tions easily arise in captive birds and mammals. Internal stimuli may 
be absent. External stimuli to a large extent, are provided by the young. 
If these behave abnormally or undergo some change, the parent may 
neglect or even eat them. Prolonged juvenile behavior and reversion 
to juvenile patterns were observed in birds. In mammals, half grown 
young often show regressive behavior when in danger. (70 references) 
(Author abstract modified) 

95 

M irsky> I. Ajrth;iir. Communication of affects in monkeys. In; Glass^ D., 
Environmental Influences. New York: Rockefeller University Press, 
1968. 304 p. <p> 129-^13?)* 

The processes involved in the regulation of the various levels of 
organization are all biological, in that they are concerned with the total 
ecology of living matter. Every piece of behavior represents an expres- 
sion of the organism in interaction with the environment. A discussion 
of Mason's concepts includes that of the principle of neoteny, which 
implies the development of a new behavior from components of 
phylogenetically old behaviors. Mason's studies on the effects of isola- 
tion and social impoverishment of infant Rhesus monkeys have yielded 
new insights into the nature of the social CMchanges between infant and 
mother at various stages of development. A study on isolates between 4 
and 5 years old is prese'ited. The social isolation affected the com- 
municative skills between animals. Speculations as to man's behavior in 
veiation to sotial activities and the concept that a learning defect is 
involved in schizophrenia are discussed. (29 references) 

96 

Norton-Griffiths, M* The organization, control and development of 
parental feeding in the oystercatcher (HtMematopus ostralegus). Be- 
haviour (Leiden, Netherlands), 34:55—114, 1969* 

The results of an intensive investigation of the organization, control 
and development of parental feeding in the oystercatcher, haeinatopus 
ostralegus, are reported. The transport and presentation of food to the 
young oystercatcher is described- The parents will present food to the 
young either on their own initiative or in response to the approach of 
O . the young. The auditory and tactile interactions between the hatching 
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eggs and the incubating parents are described. As hatching proceeds 
both the parents and young become more responsive to each other, 
and both show marked selective responsiveness. These prehatch inter- 
actions lead to tlie transition from incubation behavior to brooding 
behavior and to the onset of parental feeding. It is suggested that the 
young may learn to respond to the call of the parent before hatching 
Both nonbreeding and breeding birds show the same cyclical pattern of 
total feedmg activities and it is suggested that self-feeding and parental 
feedmg are part of the same motivational system. It is suggested that 
parental feeding evolved in the oystercatcher subsequent to the evolu- 
tion of a specialized feeding behavior which very small young were 
unable to employ. The parental feeding system shows specific adapta- 
tions to feeding nidifugous young on numerous small items of food 
and It IS suggested that selection has maintained this system because: 
the parents can take their young out onto the feeding grounds and 
protect them while feeding them; and because the young acquire the 
techniques of the specialized feeding behavior from their parents during 
the parental feeding. (39 references) (Author abstract modified) 

97 

Ortman, L. L.; Craig, J. V. Social dominance in chickens modified by 
genetic selection: Physiological mechanisms. Animal Behaviour, 1968, 
lo\]^^ 33—37* 

Investigated strains of chickens produced by bidirectional selection 
for social dominance ability to elucidate possible physiological mech- 
anisms responsible for their altered conflict behavior. Differences in pair 
contest behavior between selected strain capons and females stimulated 
by equivalent doses of androgen paralleled differences between high- 
and low-strain intact males. Strain differences in conflict behavior fre- 
quency, in severity of encounters, and in dominance ability were 
interpreted to be primarily associated with changes in physioloffical 
responsiveness to social stimuli rather than changes in endogenous 
androgen production. (Copyright, 1968 by the American Psychological 
Association, Inc.) 



98 

Othmer, Ekkehard; Hayden, Mary P.; Segelbaum. Robert. Encephalic 
cycles durmg sleep and wakefulness in humans: A 24-hour pattern. 
Sctetice, 1 64(3878) :447-449, 1969. 

Twenty.-£our hour polygraphic tracings from 3 normal female sub- 
jects indicate a pattern of alternating periods with the presence and 
absence of rapid eye movements (REM) , which have been shown to 
exist for normal sleep. These REMS were found over all 24 hours of 
the daily period. A lack of regularity in the occurrence of REM periods 
indicates that timing of cycles may be a function of such variables as 
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subject identity, environmental influences and absolute time, all of 
which influence other cyclic biological phenomena. These results sug- 
gest that the so-called sleep-dream cycle of human sleep is not sp>ecific 
to sleep but is a general activity pattern of the brain. (6 references) 
(Author abstract modified) 

99 

RapaporC^ David. The theory of ego autonomy: A generalization. 
Bulletin of the "^fcrminger Clittic, 22:13^35> 1958, 

The purpose of this paper is to update the summary of the theory of 
ego autonomy presented by tV.^ autlior in 1950. The organism is 
endowed by evolution with apparatuses which prepare it for contact 
with its environment, but its behavior is not a slave of this environment, 
since it is also endowed with drives which rise from its organization and 
are the ultimate guarantees against stimulus slavery. In turn, the 
organism's beliavior is not simply the expression of these internal forces, 
since the very apparatuses tlirough which the organism is in contact 
with its environment arc the ultimate guarantees against drive slavery. 
TJiese autonomies have proximal guarantees also in intrapsychic struc- 
tures. The balance of these mutually controlling factors does not 
depend on the outcome of their chance interactions, but is controlled 
by the laws of the epigenetic sequence, termed autonomous ego develop- 
ment. (70 references) (Author abstract modified) 

100 

Richter, Curt P. Rats, man, and the welfare state* American Psycholo- 
gist, 14(1): 18-28, 1959. 

The question of a causal relationship between the development of a 
welfare state and the increased incidence of various noncurable diseases 
and other evidence of defective physical and mental health is considered 
in light of observations on the domestication of the Norway rat. Com- 
parisons were made between wild rats trapped in alleys and yards of 
Baltimore, where they had to struggle for existence, and domesticated 
rats in a 36-year-oid colony, where food, water, mates and shelter were 
provided and the struggle for survival no longer existed. In domestica- 
tion of the Norway rat the following trends stand out: the adrenal 
glands have become smaller and less effective; the thyroid has become 
less active; the gonads develop earlier, hmction with greater regularity 
and produce greater fertility; and the brain weighs less and is more 
susceptible to audiogenic and other types of fits. These changes were 
brought about by "natural selection,'' but in the protected environment 
of the laboratory, it is the tamer and more gentle rats that survive. In 
the case of human beings, the survival of the less strong, less vigorous 
individuals has been aided by legislation, hygienic practices, the recent 
^ „ widespread use of antibiotics, and devices such as air conditioning and 
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easy means o£ transportation — all calculated to reduce stress to a mini- 
mum. The Federal Government or a large foundation should have a 
commission of men wefil versed in genetics to advise legislators about 
the possible biological effects o£ laws on future generations, to study 
the effect of the development of a welfare state in other civilizations, and 
to support research on the changes that occur in all types of living 
organisms under dilFcrcnt conditions of natural selection. (60 references) 

101 

Sloberts, D. E. Genetic problems of hot desert populations of simple 
technology. Htitnan Biology, 42(3): 469-485, 1970, 

The biological challenge that a hot desert environment gives to its 
inhabitants of simple technology is more far reaching than that of 
mere individual survival in an unpleasant habitat. Ecological general- 
i/.ations were first established, and from tliese the genetic problems 
besetting hot desert populations were seen to fall into 4 categories, 
those associated with: A) intense selection, there is no real information 
on what are favorable genotypes, or on the plasticity of man*s genotypic 
response to intense selection; B) colonization of new habitats, the 
difficulties facing colonizers are stressed, and there emerges the apparent 
paradox of selection against the important high fertility component of 
fitness; C) migrant populations, there is the need to consider the extent 
of physiological tolerance to imderstand the genetic structure of hot 
desert populations; D) small population size, there are few data on 
genetic variance or length of survival of hot desert 2:)opiilations; but the 
Australian aborigines show a cultural adaptation that 'mitigates some 
of the problems of small population size. The genetic problems that 
emerge are seen to be complex, and indeed almost of a different order 
from the genetic question so far asked of human desert populations. 
Their solution will involve not only physiological and inheritance 
studies, but also ecological, demographic and social data. (24 references) 
(Author abstract modified) 

102 

Roberts, Alice Calvert, Part I: Theory: The language function. In: 
Roberts, A., The Aphasic Child* Springfield, III., Charles C. Thomas, 
1966. 84 p. <p. 3-33)- 

The aphasic child of normal intelligence who does not read, write, 
or speak is discussed \n terms .of the neurophysiology, neurology, and 
psychology involved: use of the electroencephalogram is also described 
in considerable detail. The brain, as the organ of the mind, is the 
starting point for a description of physiological processes that culminate 
in the psychological manifestations observed as intelligence, language, 
and behavior. In diagnosing the aphasic child there is no one encity 
that can be tested psychometrically to provide a basis for problem 
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evaluation. Rather there is a complex of interrelated aspects of th^e 
problem that evolves as learning pri)gi-es.s«5\, T^Vrt- i?l(^ir l.Kt>eivt:cphaloj^ram 
is viewer:*,! as J f? essential tool when used b) au expert to establish the 
neurophysiology' involved in niakiuig a careful diagnosis; it permits 
gross Uvealization of the functional dysfunction. What must be demon- 
strated is gross mental defect with minimal brain damage, to differenti- 
ate between social implications or simple mental retardation, 

103 

Roe, Anne. Psychological definitions of man. Clcissification and Htimnjx 
EzjolutioTi. Chicago: Aldine, 1963. p. 320-331. 

A psychological definition of .man was attempted. Practically all of 
the most crucial criteria that have been called upon at one time or 
another as distinguisliing attributes of man are behavioral criteria. 
There is fossil evidence that bipedal locomotion, tool-using, tool-making, 
and some degree of prolongation of post-natal life periods preceded the 
advent of the hominidae. There are other elements in the distinctively 
human adaptation that liave changed as markedly as tool-using and 
tool-making since man appeared. These include syml>plnic language and 
tliought; sclf-awareness; emotional susceptibility; and changes in basic 
motivation, as shown by a marked increase in exploratory, and possibly 
in sexual behavior; and probably the development of new basic drives 
for which we have little, if any, evidence in other forms. The speech 
areas in the brain of man are apparently unique. Thinking is not 
dependent upon speech, but is facilitated by speech. One of the striking 
aspects of man is the temporal extent of the world he lives in, that is, 
he not only remembers the past but he anticipates the future to a 
greater degree than any other animal. Brain size is a diagnostic char- 
acter for man, and the marked increase apparently came about rather 
rapidly^ and was perhaps the- (i?9nsequence of such behavioral changes 
as tool-use, speech, and an increase in other perceptual and cognitive 
areas. The implication of a sort of quantum shift in intellectual 
processes seems to be reinforced by studies of the development of 
thought in children- Problem-solving is seen as based on a hierarchical 
organization of symbolic representations and information-processing 
sti-ategies deriving to a considerable degree from past experience. It is 
only through understanding of man's nature in the light of his past 
history that we can have any hope of controlling his future history. 
(15 references) 

104 

Roizin^ L. A review of ultracellular structures and their functions with 
special reference to pathogenic mechanisms at a molecular level. Jour- 
nal of Neuropathology and Experimental Neurology, 19(4):591--621, 
1960. 

Recently developed histologic, histochemical, and biophysical research 
methods make possible the study of normal cellular and ultracellular 
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Structures, as well as correlated functional and pathologic mechanisms, 
at a molecular level. The nucleus is more or less centrally located and 
is spherical or oval in shape. The cytoplasm is represented pmtlomi- 
nantly by aggregates of jTioleci(Vl'es dispersed in a cvn^loidal system which 
is of a lyophilic diaractor TlAst^ fevlgi apparaiuiiis can be identified in a 
large varitety erf cells mm <r^>»petjirs as a sy^uem composed of 2 main 
membranous elements: 1) closeyy packed piles of flattened cisternae; 
and 2) groupings of small spherical vesicles imbedded in the cyto- 
plasmic matrix. In nerve cells, certain of the molecules of the protein 
in the cytoplasm appear in a linear arrangement. With the electron 
microscope it has been established that the cell membrane is 80 A diick. 
The synapse has a complex structural orgacii^atfeiv ^#jch is sixjciahzed 
for the transmission of nerve i-nxpMlses. The fivhlg ?)u^ioplasiTi is organ- 
ized in a pif fktCrnliiimtl an^l j^ii^iiposeful subcellular structure. The cells 
perform not only tlheir specific function but are also subjected to the 
dynamic influences of mechanical, biochemic, bioelectric activities from 
one organ or tissue upon another. The principal functions of the 
nucleus are related to: 1) the hereditary concept, and 2) the control of 
metabolic functions in the normal synthetic activity of the cell. Within 
physiological conditions the complex structural and bio-physical- 
chemical components of the cell are acting and maintaining a dynamic 
synergistic equilibrium, which is determined and orderly regulated by 
the intrinsic liereditary mechanism of tiae imlividual cells. CtiiaBges in a 
cell or organism m^dy cfeitAilt from^ aa^^tamm or from variations in 
the tnvstmmmiiU iiiolecular 61ganization of the living systems 

pt^A'ife the uhmcelflular constituents with a common and fundamental 
substrate for the study of cytology, biophysics, biochemistry, embryology', 
genetics, physiology, metabolism, pharmacology, and pathology. The 
molecule, rather than the cell, has become the fundamental objective 
biological unit of the "molecular pathology." (202 references) 

105 

Rosenblum, Leonard A.; Kaufman, I. Charles; Stynes, A. J. Individual 
distance in two species of macaque. Animal Behaviour (London), 
2:338-342, 1964. 

A laboratory study was conducted concerning sustained spatial separa- 
tions between group members of 2 congeneric species of primate. The 
subjects were 10 pigtail monkeys and 10 bonnet monkeys, divided into 
4 groups. Observations were made on 2 groups of macaca nemestrina 
(piguils) and 2 of macaca radiata (bonnets), each containing one male 
and 4 females. The records included the durations of passive contact 
and proximity (within 1 foot) between subjects and each subject's 
location in the pen. A significant difference between the species in the 
durations of passive contact but not in the durations of proximity was 
obtained. It was shown also that the distribution of the subjects involved 
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considerable reference to selected features of the physical environ- 
naernit as well as to oiiiSaer animals. Regarding individual distance 
phenomena in monkeys the results of this study suggest that: 1) contact 
and proximity may be manifestations of different underlying systems 
and that the tendency towards contact may be species-specific; 2) 
behavior relating to individual distances between adults may be signifi- 
cant in the ontogeny of the social behavior of their young; and 3) 
studies of individual diistance must take account of the possible coercive 
effects of the physical environment. (9 references) (Autlior abstract, 
enlarged) 

106 

Rothschild, F. S. Eros and Xhanatos in human evolution^ Israel Annals 
of Psychiatry and Related nisciplines (Jerusalem), 8(1):22-51, 1970, 

Although reasoning methods current in the exact sciences are of 
limited usefulness in answering quesfwns about the origin of life, 
consciousness, and human values out of an inorganic earth, these 
problem:s can he dealt with by the science of the highest developed 
evolutionary sbructures, those of reasoning and its expression in Ian- 
guage i.e. the science of semiotic. The principles and the methods of 
semiotic, can be applied to all the complex sign systems that life has 
created, and moreover they can be traced to the inorganic system. This 
yields a picture of evolution, by which those questions, inaccessible to 
the methods of the exact sciences, can be answered with benefit for the 
diagnosis of the present condition of mankind, and with pointers for 
prognoses regarding its future. Within this biosemiotic, Freud*s meta- 
psychology is enlarged to a more comprehensive metascience, in which 
the results of the sciences as well as the humanities become analyzable 
as symptoms of sign processes. In a modification of Freud's concepts, as 
demanded by the new frame, Eros and Thanatos are expoimded as the 
principles that hold sway over the dynamics of all the sign systems that 
have emerged throughout evolution. (19 references) (Author abstract 
modified) 

.107 _ 
Rule, Colter* A theory of human behavior based on studies of non- 
human primates. Perspectixjes in Biology and Medicine, 10(2): 153— 176. 
1967. 

Although their precise, application to man is not yet known, phe- 
nomena such as localization, population size, and population density, 
often described under population statistics, are fundamental to under- 
standing animal behavior. While these cannot properly be called 
behaviors, they are the result of, and in turn influence behavior- Infant- 
maternal, peer-play, courtship-sexual, spacing, territorial, and domi- 
nance behaviors are fundamental social behaviors to the primates. 
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including man. Mankind has been blinded to his possession of these 
behaviors, believing them to be relegated to the other species, mainly 
because o£ his preoccupation with the process of verbalization. The 
laws of speech seem to parallel those of the development of the nervous 
system and of the intelligence. The attainment of higlier degrees of 
abstract thought was the result of tlie marked increase in size of the 
cerebral cortex, tlie prolonged immaturity and dependency of mothering 
behavior with its extended period of distraction-free learning, and an 
increasingly different physical, biological, and social environment. These 
factors, which operated over hundreds of thousands of years, were 
accelerated by the selective premium allowed to the possessor by sym- 
bolic language. Speech indicates, therefore, the arrival at a certain level 
of complexity of the developing organism. The distinguishing factor 
between men and between man and the other primates is the kind of 
intelligence accumulated and used for social purposes. The 6 types of 
behavior listed above are developed to a high degree of complexity, 
but are still present in man. From the standpoint of primatology. psy- 
chiatrists are specialists in corrective foster mothering. The psychiatrist 
should recognize this, and avoid the intrusion of any of the other types 
in his relations w^ith liis patients. (44 references) 

108 

Salisbury, Richard F. Changes in land use and tenure among the Siane 
of the New Guinea Highlands (1952-61). Pacific Viezupaint, 5(1):I-10. 
1964. 

Bush-fallow agriculture of Siane, New Guinea was observed for one 
year and contrasted with a longer cycle of cultivation. Agricultural 
history of this mountainous territory was summarized. Presently, the 
rotation cycle varied from less than 8 years in valleys to more than 15 
years at heights of 7,000 feet. It appeared that anthropogenic grass- 
lands resulting from warfare or burning could be naturally regenerated 
if casuarina growth persisted in clumps over 50% of the area. The 
replacement of warfare and stone tools with peace and steel tools 
resulted in a new equilibrium system of bush-fallow agriculture. Culti- 
vation area and production of first crop mixed vegetables increased; 
production of starchy vegetables decreased. Larger gardens denoted 
higher status. Coffee planting was another factor in increasing garden 
size. A major change in bush-fallow equilibrium was indicated as the 
result of minor social changes in technology, politics, or the legal system 
of the past 20 or 30 years. (8 references) 

109 

Schafer, Roy. An overview of Heinz Hartmann's contributions to 
psychoanalysis. International Journal of Psycho- Analysis (London). 
51:425-^6, 1970. 

Heinz Hartmann was the guiding genius of modern Freudian theory. 
He attempted to develop to its highest possible point Freud's natural 
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science model of mind. With rare consistency he formulated his meta- 
psychological contributions from the specific vantage point of biological 
adaptation. Thus he emphasized evolutionary, organismic, ecological 
and functional modes of conceptualization^ Xhe adaptational vantage 
point was deliberately chosen by Hartmann; it is not the only possible 
vantage point for psychoanalytic theorizing. Xhe following aspects of 
Hartmann's contribtitions are discussed: A) their assault on dualistic 
constraints in Freud's thinking; B) their establishing or making clear 
the legitimacy of different modes of psychoanalytic conceptualizing; C) 
their laying bare the anatomy of the natural scientific Freudian meta- 
psychology as a necessary step towards elegant systematization and 
detailing of that theory; D) their synchronization, refinement and 
amplification of Freud's psychoeconomic propositions, especially 
through the use of the concepts of neutral and neutralized enerf;yr. and 
E) their seeming implicitly to follow or parallel a sociopolitical model 
of mind as (meaningful and purposive) government. An attempt is 
made to convey not only the range and many merits of HartmiAnn's 
mode of theorizing but also its problems* Some of these problems arise 
from this mode's l>eing simultaneously conservative and revolutionary. 
(35 references) (Author abstract modified) 

110 

Schneider^ Howard A. Ecological ectocrines in experimental epidemiol- 
ogy. Science, 1 58(380 1):697-603, 1967. 

Nutrition has long been considered a means of building host resistance 
to infectious disease. It is felt that nutrition may help control such 
diseases as coronary thrombosis, hyp>er tension, allergic states, and mental 
abnormalities. Through the use of new experimental designs in the 
investigation of mouse salmonellosis, an organic compound has been 
discovered in the nutritional environment. This compound, which when 
ingested enhances the subject's chances of survival, is biologically 
categorized as a member of a new class of ecological ectocrines called 
pacifarins. Further study of the latter may lead to an increased ability 
to master infectious disease. (45 references) 

Hi 

Sebeok, Thomas A. Zoosemiotics: Juncture of semiotics and the bio- 
logical study o£ behavior. Science, 147(3657):492-493, 1965. 

The book Animal Communication by Hubert and Mable Frings was 
reviewed. This book is in the field of zoosemiotics, or the intersection 
of semioticsr the general theory of signs, and ethology, the biological 
study of behavior. The authors define communication as relationships 
between members of the same species. The sensory channels used by 
animals are described, and the methods of observation and experi- 
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mentation used to study animal behavior are discussed. Specific chapters 
deal with species identification in aggregational systems, social coopera- 
tion inchiding alarm signals and food signals, signals involved in sexual 
attraction and recognition, courtship and mating signals, communication 
in parent-young relationships, and utilitarian applications. The evolu- 
tion of communication is discussed and the ethological hypotiiesis that 
communication signals usually originate as modified intention move- 
ments is reasserted. (5 references) 

112 

Sells, Saul B. Ecologfy and the science of psychology. In: Willems, E., 
Naturalistic Vteivpoints in Psychological Research. New York; Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1969. 294 p. (p. 15-30). 

Significant developments of the ecologic trend in psychology, and the 
implications of the ecologic emphasis of content and method in psy- 
chology are discussed. Ecology contributes to the content of psychology 
by emphasizing that the behavior of organisms is rooted in biological 
development. This phylogenetic perspective further implies that psy- 
chological inquiry must take into account the princij^le of adaptation 
and its implication of the existence of feedback mechanisms. These 
arguments form the bases of 4 postulates concerning the strategic role 
of the ecologic niclie in the structure of behavior: 1, Every species of 
living organism has evolved by adaptation to a particular set of environ- 
mental conditions to which its morphologic structures, physiologic sys- 
tems and behavior resp>onse repertoire are optimally suited (ecologic 
niche) , 2. The response repertoire of a species represents the natural 
way in which a species copes in its natural environment. 3. The dif- 
ferences between species in historical position, critical environment and 
related response repertoires all limit the types of cross species com- 
parisons that may be meaningful, and suggest types of comparative 
studies that may profitably illuminate behavior in phylogenetic perspec- 
tive. 4. Acceptance of these ecologic principles implies the need for an 
interdisciplinary approach, for field research, for reliable techniques 
for recording behavior, and for new techniques and conceptions of 
encoding the environment. (56 references) 

113 

Shaklee, Alfred B. Special control of learned avoidance and some 
evolutionary implications. Psychological Reports, 23(1): 163— 174, 1968. 

The effects of avoidance training and of social stimulation were 
studied in 42 rats as littermates to one of 4 experimental groups or to 
a group of stimulus subjects. Avoidance trained subjects received one 
brief escape conditioning experience in which reinforcement was initi- 
ated by the subjects exploratory behavior. Using time spent by the 
subjects in different regions of the test chamber, it was possible to 
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demonstrate effects o£ both factors, with a reduction of avoidance in the 
presence of a second animaL This phenomenon can be demonstrated 
in a test situation having common properties with natural environments. 
The social reduction of stress and of fear and avoidance which may 
accompany it is analyzed with respect to potential adaptive functions. 
It is proposed that this effect has been a major factor in the maintenance 
and further evolution of social cohesion in many species, including man. 
(41 references) (Author abstract) 

114 

Shanklin, D. R. A general theory of oxygen toxicity in man. Perspec- 
tives in Biology and Medicine, 13(1):80'100, 1969. 

A theory is presented of oxygen as a positive force in the evolution 
of living organisms with the Berkner-Marshall model adopted as the 
basis for the theory. Emphasis is placed on the development of defense 
mechanisms against a significant rise of oxygen in the atmosphere which 
followed the widespread successes of land plants. These evolutionally 
contrived defenses must be completed during embryogenesis for suc- 
cessful postnatal adaptation because of the significant increase in the 
oxygen tension to which the lung is exposed at birth. A number of 
disease states in humans are speculatively associated with this hypothe- 
cation of oxygenic and biologic development. Oxygen may also play a 
role in several pathophysiologic conditions in the perinatal period. It is 
concluded that hyaline membrane disease is the principal lesion com- 
plex deriving from failure of development o£ evolutionally established 
defenses against the present oxygen content of the atmosphere. This 
conclusion offers possibilities for prevention or control of the disease 
through use of artificial environments immediately postnatally. (96 
references) (Author abstract modified) 

115 

Smithy Karl Cybernation and human evolution. Journal of the In- 
ternational College of Surgeons, 1—5, 1966. 

Human evolution is an extension of phyletic development in which 
feedback or cybernetic control of biological time has been the main 
parameter of natural selection. The evolution of man has been con- 
cerned principally with the differentiation of specialized dimensions of 
biological time. Computerized society and work are the most recent 
expression of the selective processes o£ that evolution. Man has expanded 
and elaborated calendrical and clocking mechanisms for making ever 
more precise the symbolic record of the historical past as a biosocial or 
cultural memory, which can be extrapolated as a process of feed- 
forward control to predict and regulate human events over longer and 
longer periods of future time. The computer is a precise timing and 
calendrical device combined, with which man can increase his abilities 
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in differential perception and control of events over time. The hybrid 
analog-digital-analog system is the most important because it can be 
made to measure, clock and record any ongoing event in real time and 
to regulate the feedback signals which the operating system requires for 
future, or feedforward, control. Such systems exemplify man's dedica- 
tion to the dimensions of biosocial time which he has created by 
machines and symbols, and to selective temporal organization of society 
and culture. (8 references) 

116 

Solomon^ Philip. Ethology, sensory deprivation and overload. Historic 
Derivations of Modern Psychiatry. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1967. 
p- 185-217. 

The key concepts of ethology are introduced. Irnprinting is pressed 
and illustrated with examples from Lorenz. Information in imprinting 
human beings, as in the mother*s-heart-beats' effect on the infant, is 
presented. A brief review of experimental work with sensory deprivation 
is given. Several types of experiment, and a number of different depri- 
vation .^et ups are discussed. A brief introduction to the idea of sensory 
overload is provided. (32 references) 

117 

Sperry, Roger W. Problems Outstanding in the Evolution of Brain 
Function. New York: American Museum o£ Natural History, 1964. 
22 p. 

Problems outstanding in the evolution of brain function were dis- 
cussed. The cells of the brain are labeled early in development with 
individual identification tags, chemical in nature, whereby the billions 
of brain cells can thereafter be recognized and distinguished, one from 
another. These chemical differentials are extended into the fibers of 
the maturing brain cells as these begin to grow outward, in some cases 
over rather long distances, to lay down the complicated central com- 
munication lines. It appears that the growing fibers select and follow 
specific prescribed pathways, all well marked by chemical guideposts 
that direct the fiber tip^s to their proper connection sites. The inbuilt 
machinery of perception must include certain central rnechanisms by 
which an animal is able to distinguish those sensory changes produced 
by its own movement from those originating outside. Among brain func- 
tions, memory rates are one of the prime "problems outstanding." What- 
ever the nature of the neural mechanism underlying memory, it seems 
to have appeared quite early in evolution. The brain-bisection studies 
have indicated that evolution may have saddled us all with a great 
deal of unnecessary duplication, both in structure and in the function 
of the higher brain centers. Emotion, personality, intellect, and lan- 
guage, among other brain business, would seem by nature to be quite 
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manage;ible tlirough a single iniifiecl set of brain controls. The early 
loss of one entire hemisphere in the cat, monkey, and even in man 
causes amazingly little deficit in the liigher cerebral activities in' general* 
With the existing cerebral system, most memories as well have to be 
laid down twice, one engram for the left hemisphere and another 
engram copy for the right hemisphere. (1 1 references) 

118 

Taylor, E, L.; Fox, M, *W, The place of animal behavior studies in 
veterinary science. In: Fox, M„ Abnormal Behavior in Animals. Phila- 
delphia: W. B. Saunders, 1968. 563 p. (p. 6-20), 

If the veterinarian is to imderstand the whole meclianism of domestic 
animals, lie cannot afford to leave out the finictions of the cere'briim. 
He should be taught to think in a scientific way of the beliavior patterns 
of tlie animals with wiiich he works, to speak.aboiit them in scientific 
terms, and to liave a scientific imderstanding as well as the innate, 
instinctive one. He shoidd also i^e aware of the extent of the field oU'ered 
for investigation, so tliat in a research career he may study animal 
behavior and assist in finding new knowledge, Tiie science of animal 
beliavior (ethology) lias developed rapidly and certain aspects of 
ethology are reported which have direct application to veterinary medi- 
cine. Ethology is concerned not only with central nervous system (CNS) 
mechanisms controlling social behavior, l>ut also with genetically con- 
trolled or modified aspects of behavior and with the experiences of the 
animal early iii life which may affect subsequent behavior. The effects 
of hormones, drugs, CNS lesions, metabolic disturbances, and factors 
contribtiting to conditioned emotional reactions, shocks, emotional 
stress and fright reactions, and psychosomatic and psychogenic disorders 
are considered* (25 references) 

119 

Thompson, Laura. Cultural homeostasis: A heuristic concept in under- 
standing culture process. Eastern Anthropologist, 22(1):1— 12, 1969. 

Gtiltural homeostasis focuses on mechanisrn of cultural adaptation 
ol^served situationally in relation to the major living problems, which 
a human population has to resolve unequivocally or lose its identity 
as an evolving organic identity. Certain cultures tend to change in the 
direction of meaningful internal integration characterized by balance, 
harmony, and interdependency of parts. Upon analysis it is found that 
cultural balance appears in communities which have been isolated, 
either geographically or sociaily or both, during a substantial period 
of time. Ecologists have learned that both the isolation factor and the 
time factor facilitate the consolidation process, whether it be a cell, an 
organism, a grotip of organisms, a commtmity, an ecbnsystem, or a 
region. Cidttue is a nongenetic human grotip adaptation in terms of 
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the evolulionary process. To tlie extent that adaptive process involves 
cultural phenomena it is called cultmal homeostasis. Comparative 
studies have shown that a group may actively resolve its imique local 
pi'oblematic situation by organizing its behavior and. deploying its avail- 
able resources, natmal, iiuman, and cultural, to the extent that it may 
continue to exist as an ongoing social entity. Cultmal liomeostasis is 
heuristic. It clarifies tlie universal cultmal change process and opens 
new areas of research heretofore not readily available for scientific 
inquiry. (37 references) 

120 

Thompson, William R. Genetics and social behavior. In: Glass, David 
C, Genetics. New York: Rockefeller University Press, 1968, 260 p- 
(p. 7S-101). 

This cliapter is concerned with the conjunction of 2 disciplines, 
behavioral genetics and social behavior. When cojoined with plienotypic 
behavior, genetics may ho. a special kind of discipline, facing problems 
that require iniique conceptualization and methodologies, because of 
the natme of behavior. Three fundamental properties of behavior, i.e», 
continuity, complexity and fluidity are considered in detail. The rele- 
vance of these jDroblems is discussed with respect to social behavior. 
The foimdations of social Ijehavior and the manner in wliich social 
l^ehavior (as represented by affiliation and aggression) evolves onto- 
genetically from the interaction of genes and environmental experience 
are considered. In early life, one is capable of l>eing altered in various 
ways, not only in general temperament, but also in social posture. 
Later in development, molding of actual behavioral patterns is possible. 
Together, these 3 dimen^^ions: basic temperament, affective relations 
with the world and instrimiental habit patterns constitute personality. 
It is still not clear whether any given genotype is buffered as a whole 
or differentially witli respect to these 3 personality dimensions. (69 
refei'ences) 

121 

Xinbergen, N.; Washburn, S. L.;; De Vore, Irven; Hasler, Arthur D.; 
Larsen, James A.; Wanner, Adrian M.; Lorenz, Konrad Z,; Dilger, 
William C. Animal behavior: Introduction. The curious behavior of 
the stickleback. The social life of baboons. The homing salmon. Sound 
communication in honeybees. The evolution of behavior. The be- 
havior o£ lovebirds* Psychobiology: The Biological liases of Behavior. 
San Francisco: W. H. Freeman, 1967. p. 1—52. 

A brieE introductory discussion of ap25roaches to the study of animal 
behavior is given. The importance of descriptive accuracy and attention 
to sensory capacity, inter-species difference and social behavior is indi- 
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cated. The courtship and fighting behavior of the stickleback is 
described. Nest tending by the male stickleback is analyzed. Reports 
of field ob.^ervations of the social life of baboons are summarized* 
Baboon association with other species for mutual defense is discussed. 
The natural care of young baboons is noted. Mating and aggression 
are discussed. The homing ability of the chinook salmon is analyzed 
and described. The use of sound for communication among honeybees 
is reported. Correlations in behavior patterns of various species are 
discussed as evidence of evolution. Scratching, inciting courtship, and 
other behavior patterns are treated. An analysis of the social and 
courtship behavior of lovebirds is presented. Differences in manner of 
carrying material and nest construction are considered. 

122 

Toman, Walter, / Investigation of motivation in biology, / Motivations- 
forschung in der biologic. In: Toman, W., Motivation, Personlichkeit, 
Vmzvelt, Gottingen: Verlag Fur Psychologic, 1968. 323 p. (p. 23-29). 

The evolution theory, which dates back to Lamarck and mainly to 
Darwin, is reviewed and represents a new direction in biology. Darwin^s 
observations with respect to animal behavior are pointed out, including 
some basic reactions in connection with fighting, fear and expressions 
of friendliness and joy. The work of Uexkull, Lorenz and Tinbergen, 
and much later that of Eibl-Eibesfeldt, is cited in connection with 
animal beliavior and reactions of animals to their environment. In this 
context, the subject of the surrogate mother is illustrated in goslings, 
and some of these instinctual beliaviorisms are extrapolated to man. 
A descriptive study of human sexual behavior by Kinsey is reviewed, 
where some of the subject matter deals with perversions. The McGill 
studies on sensory deprivation are mentioned, describing certain situa- 
tions producing disturbances of consciousness and even hallucinations. 

123 

Treiman, David M.; Fulker, D. W.; Levine, Seymour. Interaction of 
genotype and environment as determinants of corticosteroid response 
to stress. Developmental Psychobiology^ 3(2): 131-140, 1970. 

Research was conducted to investigate the hypothesis that an inter- 
action of genotype and environment determines the organization of 
the central nervous system as a regulator of stress induced endocrine 
responses. The temporal pattern of plasma corticosterone concentrations 
following electric shock was studied in 10 week old mice from 2 inbred 
strains (C57BL/10J and DBA/2) and their reciprocal crosses, half of 
which had been subjected to infantile stimulation. The xoles of geno- 
type, maternal factors, and handling were assessed as determinants of 
corticosteroid response to stress. Highly significant and opposing genetic 
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and maternal, effects interacted to limit extreme plasma corticosterone 
concentrations following stress. Infantile stimulation also acted to pro- 
duce intermediate steroid responses. (18 references) (Author abstract 
modified) 

124 

Tunturi, Archie R. The brain as a self-organizing system. Naval Re- 
search Reviews. Washington, D. C; Office of Naval Research, Septem- 
ber 1964. 9 p. 

In the new engineering science of bionics, biological principles are 
applied to the design of mechanical devices. The knowledge of how 
the brain receives and encodes acoustical messages can be applied to 
such technology as communication between submarines. Pattern- 
recognition devices and their accompanying learning circuits are 
products designed beginning with the concept of the brain as a self- 
organi "ng mechanism. Different parts of the cortical mantle covering 
the cerebral hemispheres subserve vision, touch and audition, and each 
receiving area is organized according to a topical arrangement of the 
peripheral end organs. The cortical areas are interconnected by associa- 
tion pathways, and destruction of the area adjacent to the cortical 
acoustic receiving area results in inability to understand spoken words 
and to speak intelligently. Destruction of cortical motor areas results in 
inability to move muscles, including those of the tongue. Multiple 
electrodes have recorded cortical responses to different types of sound 
stimuli presented to the bar. By recording from 50 electrodes at once, 
it became possible to formulate a mathematical and statistical model 
for the events studied. The data from the 50 loci were subjected to 
computer analysis after recording over a long period of time, necessary 
because of the variations in amplitude and voltage with time. The 
absence of sound stimulation can be regarded as a state of statistical 
equilibrium- Damage to other parts of the brain creates a new statistical 
state in the auditory cortex. The brain changes its state of activity by 
acquiring sets of nerve connections that enable it to deal differently 
with different environments. 



125 

Ursin, Holger; Linck, Patricia; McCleary, Robert A. Spatial differentia- 
tion of avoidance deficit following septal and cingulate lesions, /owr- 
nal of Comparative and Physiological Psychology, 68(l):74-79, 1969. 

Ten rats with septal and 6 with cingulate lesions, as well as 9 normal 
controls, were observed in a unique avoidance task which permitted 
them to avoid being shocked either actively or passively in a goalbox 
wliere they previously had received food reward. The control subjects, 
without exception, chose to avoid the goaibox actively, while the 
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cingulectomized group showed deficient active avoidance. By contrast, 
the group with septal lesions showed a passive avoidance deficit. These 
results eliminate the suggested possibility that the passive avoidance 
deficit following septal damage results from a lowered threshold of the 
specic3-si3ecific tendency to crouch in the face of punishment. (15 
references) (Author abstract) 

126 

U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health Service; 
MacLean, Paul D. Alternative Neural Pathways to Violence. Washing- 
ton: Dept. H. E. W. 27 p. 

Alternative neural pathways to violence were discussed. Ethologists 
have emphasized that an animal requires a certain amount of territory 
around itself in whicli to carry on the sustaining activities of life. 
Evidence is accumulating with respect to several animal species that 
aggressiveness increases with increasing density of population. Man's 
brain of oldest heritage is basically reptilian. It forms the matrix of the 
brain stem and comprises much of the reticular system, midbrain, and 
basal ganglia. The evolving old mammalian brain is distinctive because 
of a marked exj^ansion of the primitive cortex v/hich is synonymous 
with the limbic cortex- Finally, there is the neocortex which is the 
hallmark of the brains of higher mammals and which culminates in 
man to become the brain of reading, writing, and arithmetic. Pathways 
from the amygdala and septum involved, respectively, in oral and 
genital functions funnel into the same part of the hypothalamus that 
is of central importance in angry and defensive behavior. The acts of 
mastering, devouring, and procreating seem to be inextricably con- 
nected. In the complex organization of the old and new structures, 
there is presumably a neural ladder, a visionary ladder, for ascending 
from the most primit'.vc sexual feeling to the highest level of altruistic 
sentiments. (14 refereu'.r 

127 

Van Der Kloot, William G. Behavior. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1968. p. 151-161. 

Attention is directed to the two-sided relations between evolution 
and behavior. The role of behavior in the origin of species is discussed. 
Evolution of behavior is analyzed using dance flies as examples. The 
evolution of the dancing of bees is reviewed. The relationship between 
behavior and the evolution of behavior is discussed, with reference to 
Darwin's finches and other birds. Trends in behavioral evolution and 
limitations of species development are discussed. The importance of 
verbal and mathematical language in human behavior is considered. 
(13 references) 
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Van Der Kloot, William G. Preface, Cocoon Construction. Behavior. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1968. v-vii, 1-15* 

A brief review of problems and challenges in the analysis of the 
behavior ot animals is given. The neglect of the study of behavior by 
biologists and imivevsity biology departments is noted. Both tiie search 
for laws governing behavior and analysis of the genetics, development 
and netn^ophysiology of behavior deserve and rcqtiire sttidy. A descrip- 
tion is given of tlie cocoon onikling beliavior of the giant American 
silkmoth larva. The pad spinning and cocoon spinning stages arc con- 
sidered. The species-specific nattn;e of cocoon building is noted. Con- 
sideration is given to questions of timing, cocoon design, the secpience 
of spinning movements, disorientation experiments with cocoon spin- 
ning caterpillars, and the effects of the caterpillar's environment on the 
way in wJuch it constrticts the outer and inner cocoon envelopes. 
Experimental apparatus for recording the movements of silkworms is 
illustrated and exi>Iain:?d* The function of the central nervous system 
in spinning is discussed with attention to metliods of sttidying stich 
functioning. A nmnbei of questions about the cocoon spinning 
beliavior of caterpillars n^hich remain inianswored are considered. (3 
references) 

129 

Von Ditfurth, H. / Die bedeutung der verhaltensphysiolgie fur die 
pharmakopsychiatrische forschung. / The significance o£ behavior 
physiology for pharmacopsychiatric ri^search. Prohleme Der Phartna- 
kopsychiatrie. Stuttgart: Fed. Rep* of Germany, Georg Thieme Verlag, 
1966, p. 108-112. 

The complexity of biological fimctions is 'basic to pharmacological 
research in that a system such as the respiratory system that serves to 
maintain the organism is overlaid by its use for speech, crying, etc., 
which is a biological "misuse" for maintenance of the total individual 
in his environment. Whereas detailed biochemical and liistological 
study will yield nearly complete information about the first function, 
this is not the case with the coordinating social ftmction. It is the latter 
function that is the principal concern of psychopharmacology. A deepen- 
ing of knowledge of the mechanism of action of psychopliarmaceuticals 
cannot be attained by classic pharmacological '"action profiles." Behav- 
ioral physiology addresses itself to the study of multifarious living 
organisms in their environment, the analysis being directed to ftmctional 
motor elements tliat are likewise elements of a behavior complex. Work 
in this direction as it is conducted at the Max Planck Institute for the 
physiology of behavior in Seewiesen is arduous and time consuming, 
but efforts of tlie first 2 years have been justified. 
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Von Mundy, V» GorHtzer. / On the question of adaptability o£ the 
brain. / Zur frage der anpassungsfahigkeit der gehims. Muuchener 
Medizinische Wochenschrift, 109(33): 1697-1702, 1967. 

The adaptability of the brain after the loss of one sense, vision, by 
the vicarious action of other senses, hearing, smelling, and sensitivity, 
is discussed. From observations concerning the "nonoccurring" logo- 
pathies in adults who could not write^, in children beginning school 
and in adults paralyzed in childhood, the brain's ability to adapt itself 
is emphasized. The transformation of paired speech centers into a 
unilateral speech center is studied. This occurs during learning to 
write. It does not occur completely in persons who cannot write. In 
total left-handedness due to early paralysis of the right hand the speech 
center is developed in the right hemisphere. The theory of transforma- 
tion of paired into a nonpaired speech center is confirmed by neuro- 
logical findings in patients with hemispherectomy for cerebral lesions 
in early childhood. These children's speech developed normally, regard- 
less of whether the right or left hemisphere had been removed. Since 
according to Rohracher a full and genuine plasticity is present in 
highest nervous performances, a genuine evolution in the sense of 
Spatz of these cerebral parts may be expected, which developed latest 
in phylogenesis and ontogenesis, that is, in the basal neocortex. (40 
refer^snces) (Author abstract modified) 

131 

Walters, Richard H. The effects of social isolation and social interac- 
tion on learning and performance in social situations. In: Glass, D., 
Environmental Influences. New York: Rockefeller University Press, 
1968. 304 p. (p. 155-184). 

The question as to how the presence of others influences learning 
and performance is discussed. The hypothesis is suggested that if the 
behavior of a species tends to be highly unifoim or stereotyped, the 
members may have a high tolerance for social intevaction; it species 
behavior is highly diverse, the tolerance level of menibers may be lower. 
However, species-specific responses to social isolation and social inter- 
action are probably modified by experiential factors tliat result in 
within-sp>ecies variations. The effects of anxiety arousal induced by 
shock and of anxiety reduction are described in a study where learning 
was associated with the motivation to avoid shock; the learning process 
was tested in individuals, either alone or with others. Heart rates were 
recorded. Other experiments related to this subject are discussed. (59 
references) 
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Weiner, Herbert; Stechler, Gerald. Psychoanalysis as a biological 
science. Bulletin of the Philadelphia Association for Psychoanalysis, 
14(3):155-.157, 1964. 

Many o£ the phenomena studied in the fields oi psychoanalysis and 
biology have common characteristics. Both the psychoanalytic and the 
biological model of development are concerned witli adaptation, the 
shaping of genetic potentialities into integrated functions via the 
interaction with the environment, and the reaching of a similar end via 
different developmental routes. Both models accept the principle of 
epigenesis and the understanding of current functioning by understand- 
ing the developmental sequences leading up to it* Both biological and 
psychoanalytical studies stress the principle of organization, and seek 
answers in terms of the relations among functional components. Psycho- 
analytic hypotheses which suggest areas for neurophysiological study 
include tliose concerning: the mechanisms underlying the development 
of perception and discrimination in the infant; self-object discrimina* 
tion; individual differences in inidal sensitivities; the relative contribu- 
tion of perceptual blocking versus motor inhibition in various psychic 
defense mechanisms; and memory systems. Papers concerning psycho^ 
analysis as a biological science were summarized. 

133 

Weiner, Herbert. Psychoanalysis as a biological science. Psychoanalysis 
and Current Biological Thought. Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Presk 1965. p. H-33. 

An examination was made of what is meant by the statement that 
psychoanalytic concepts and propositions are biolopical. Early experi- 
ence determines sensitivity to later specific experiences rather than 
determining sustained behavior. Similar behavior patterns may have a 
considerably different ontogency and phylogeny. The factory that are, 
nowadays, necessary postulates in human development and the bio- 
logical conceptualization of the genotype and phenotype account for 
individual variability without having to implicate any single, or pre- 
potent factor. At each step dm ing personality development and matiua- 
tion a reorganization is necessary, as has been exemplified by the effects 
of maturation of the locomotor system on the interaction of the mother 
and child', leading to new tasks, anxieties, new developments, differentia* 
tions, and integrations; the development of language behavior and the 
changes of adolescence also bring about such reorganizations, none of 
which can be understood except in terms of the interaction of the com- 
ponent functions operative at the 'time. Psychoanalysts have not been 
averse to trying to explain psychological function in terms of neural 
function. One of the most complex and certainly most important 
processes which has been studied by psychoanalysts is that of the pro- 
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gressive difEereniiation o£ t!ie ability to tell self from object. The fact 
that there is a tendency among psychoanalysts to emphasize the differ- 
ence between human and animal behavior does not place psyclioanalysis 
outside of the biological arena; it only tells something about the evolu- 
tion of behavior, Botli historically and functionally, live organisms 
share a number of basic organizational and behavioral properties not 
known in the non-living world. (131 references) 

134 ^ 

White, Sheldon H. The learning-maturation controversy: Hall to Hull. 
Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, 14(3): 187-196, 1968. 

Darwin's theory of evolution has exerted influence on developmental 
psychology at several points. Three of these movements are elaborated 
in relation to the learning-ma tuiation controversy: (1) The theory of 
mental evolution, advocated by Hall in tlie late nineteenth century, 
was an ancestor or collateral of the contemporary psychoanalytic and 
comparative development points of view, (2) A body of instinct theories 
developed by James and McDougall early in the twentieth century had 
but brief influence; however, they promulgated notions of learning 
readiness and critical periods and of schematizations of development, 
vaguer versions of those suggested by ethologists. (3) Research on the 
environmental adaptPJion of animals, initiated by Thorndike and 
Pavlov, has had direct descent through Watson to the contemporary 
learning theory of Talman, Hall, and Skinner. This point of view has 
had no outspoken advocates in developmental psychology, but it has 
been an important polarizing force in American psychology. Research 
in learning is currently emphasized because its processes lend them- 
selves to hypotheses that can' more easily be tested, a controversy of 
method rather than one of behavioral causation. (17 references) 

135 

Whitney, Glayde. Timidity and fearfulness of laboratory mice: An 
illustration of problems in animal temperament. Behavior Genetics, 
l(l):77-85, 1970. 

Two inbred strains of mice and their derived generations were tested 
for home cage emergence and open field beliavior under 2 levels of 
environmental stimulation. The least timid (fast emerging) genotype 
was found to be most fearful (high defecation in open field) , whereas 
the most timid strain was least fearful. In addition, exposure to a loud 
noise during testing consistently resulted in a decrease in emergence 
latency and an increase in open field defecation, i.e., environmental 
stimtdation sufficient to decrease timidity increased fearfulness. This 
apparent paradox illustrates a major problem in interspecific behavioral 
comparisons: a priori analogic reasoning from liuman theory to animal 
model, without regard for the meaning of constructs in the behavioral 
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organization and evolutionary adaptation of the species studied, often 
results in rigorous investigation of operationally defined behavioral 
constructs 'devoid of meaning, (34 references) (Author abstract) 

136 

Wilz, Kenneth J, The disinhibition interpretation of the 'displacement* 
activities during courtship in the three-spined stickleback, ^cLSterosiexis 
iicideatus. Artitnal Behatjiour (London), 18(4):682^87, 1970, 

Experiments were designed to continue study of the validity of the 
disinhibition hypothesis as a causal interpretation of the comtship nest 
activities. Further research was conducted on the displacement nest 
activities occiuring during the courtship of the male 3 spined stickle- 
back, gasterasiens aculeatus. In several respects the results were fotmd 
to be inconsistent with the widely accepted disinhibition explanation of 
displacement activities. One difficulty is that this theory ignores the 
possibility that the performance of the displacement act might itself 
play some causal role in motivation adjustment. In addition, the dis- 
inhibition hypothesis proposes that tliose behaviors prepotent in an 
animal's repertoire are those that are most likely to occur in the conflict 
situation of cotirtship. In the stickleback, however, it is not the most 
frequent behaviors prior to the conflict situation that occur most fre- 
quently during the displacement contexts of courtship. Finally, the 
disinhibition view assumes functionally unrelated activities each have 
their own causal factors entirely separate from those of other behaviors, 
a view challenged by the present findings. All of these difficulties are 
considered in relation to the nature of stickleback courtship, (20 
references) (Author abstract modified) 

137 

Wolf, Stewart; Goodell, Helen, The brain and the adaptive process. 
In: Wolf, S., Harold G. Wolffs Stress and Disease. 2nd Ed„ Spring- 
field, IlL: Charles C. Thomas, 1968. 277 p- (p. 165-185). 

A history of the evolution of man's knowledge of the functions of 
the brain is presented with reference to the thoughts of Aristotle, Galen, ; 
Descartes and GalL The steps involved in neuron development and 
adaptive behavior in man are discussed. The nattire of the highest 
integrative functions in man are discussed in relation to their evolution 
and degeneration. Disease affects the highest integrative function by 
causing disorders of the viscera and general outward behavior. A section 
on behavior of United States prisoners in Korea describes the various 
methods used to determine their breaking points. When the brain is 
damaged through surgical means, imj^risonment or by distorting an 
individual's interaction with his environment, perceptions are blurred 
and mental processes are slowed, (22 references) 



Section II 

Behavioral and social science approaches relevant to 
relationships between organisms and their environ- 
7nents; biological^ physiological^ psychological^ social 
and cultural aspects. 
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Altaian^ Irwin; Taylor, Dalmas A.; Wheeler, Ladd. Ecological aspects 
of group behavior in social isolation. Journal of Applied Social Psy- 
chology, I(I):76-100, 1971. 

Ecological asJi:>ects of group behavior in social isolation are examined 
by determining how tlie groups were affected by and used their physical 
environment during an 8 day period. Pairs of men were isolated under 
different conditions of privacy, outside stimulation, and expected time 
in isolation. Measmes were taken of environmentally oriented behaviors 
such as social activities; territoriality for beds, chairs, and areas of the 
room, use of beds; and performance on team and individual tasks. The 
results indicate that unsticcessful groups exliibited a pattern of behavior 
reflecting tlieir misestimate of the demands of the situation. The fact 
that many different levels of behavior fit together, over time* suggested 
the importance of an ecological approacli to interpersonal behavior 
which examines many levels of functioning over time as a system, witli 
particular emphasis on the mutual relationship between man and his 
environment. (12 references) (Author abstract modified) 

"139 

Angermeier, W. F.; Phelps, J. B.; Reynolds, H. H.; Davis, R. Domi- 
nance in monkeys: Effects of social change on performance and bio- 
chemistry, Psychonomic Science, 1968, 11(5), 183—184. 

24 differentially reared male Rhesus, monkeys were tested on a 4 
clioice match-tp-sample task. The results indicate that (I) performance 
of complex discrimination improves [or social subdominant SS changed 
to isolation, (2) performance of the same task shows a decrement for 
isolated SS which became subdominant after a change to a state of 
social companionship, (3) controls and dominant SS were not affected 
by social changes, and (4) social status along the dominant-subdominant 
scale seems to be more important [or prediction of performance than the 
perceptual conditions of the living environment. (15 references) (Copy- 
right, 1968 by the American Psychological Association, Inc.) 

140 

Atkin, Samuel. Psychoanalytic considerations of language and thought: 
A comparative study. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 38(4):549-582, 1969. 

A study of ideas about language and thought is imdertaken because 
of the importance of language in the communication process in psycho- 
analysis, and because of the role cognition plays in psychoanalytic 
theory and the scientific rationale .of its therapy* Language and thought 
are uniquely human faculties, and thus central to psychoanalysis, yet 
they have until recently been largely taken for granted. The common 
denominator of both language and thought is shovm to be the sym- 
bolizing and categorizing function. Theories of the evolution of 
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language and tliough i are presented, showing that psychoanalytic 
conceptualizations lag behind other theories in sophistication. The 
Freudian theory of thought, including thr >ncepts pf primary and 
secondary process, is reviewed. ► The cont ns of psychologists and 

nemopsychiatrists to the relationship ]>etwceii language and thotight are 
also presented. Psychoanalysis is shown to offer the best approacli to the 
study of the intercommunicative and especially the emotive aspects of 
language. Psychoanalytic theorists have contributed to the study of 
language and thought in terms of both pathologicnl and normal 
processes. Several theories of the deivelopment and function of language 
are presented, and the psychoanalytic theory of development is shown 
to correlate with patterns of language and thotight development. (60 
references) 

141 

Beiswengcr, Mugo. Luvia's model of tlie verbal control of behavior. 
JVlerrill-r aimer Quarterly, 14(4):2G7-284, 1968, 

In contrast to several otJier approaches to the verbal control of 
behavior, Luria's distinctive concern is with it as (1) a physiological 
and cybernetic process, and (2) one aspect of an on togenetically 
developing speech system that helps to make possible stich higher 
mental processes as logical thought and planned behavior. He suggests 
that the concept of the verbal control of behavior can be giasped only 
through an imderstanding of the interaction of two signaling systems, 
the nonverbal and the verbal; the coexistence and mutMal interaction 
of two signaling systems is a species-specific attribute of humans alone,' 
Ltiria's formulations on the development of the verbal system from the 
first year of the child's life through age 6 are reported. One of Luria's 
experiments, which uses a preliminary complex verbal command to 
organize and guide a sequence of the child's motor behavior, epitomizes 
his theoretical claims. Replication of this experiment with 32 subjects 
between 41 and 78 months old generated data similar to Luria*s and 
suggested areas of further research. (22 references) 

142 

Beres, David. The liumanness of human being: Psychoanalytic con- 
siderations, rsychoatialytic Qriarterly, 37 (4): 487— 522, 1968. 

Psychoanalysis is also a developmental psychology; thus, sttidy of the 
biological bases of behavior and comparison of man with certain animal 
species are appropriate. However, despite the current emphasis on the 
similarities between man and lower animals, there is a unique nature 
---to human psychic- activity which cannot be overlooked. The psycho- 
analyst in his daily work with patients observes the richness, the inter- 
action, and the complexity of human thoughts, emotions and behavior 
which comprise human nature. Viewing the problem from a Freudian 
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viewpoint, the concept of a mediating factor, the functions of ego and 
superego between drive impulses and their consummation in human 
psychic activity, are among tlie most iUuminating of the differences 
between man and animal. Nonhumans do not have functions that can 
be structured as id, ego and superego. There are some aspects of animal 
behavior in the primate and in domesticated animals which can be 
equated with human behavior, but more important and significant are 
the differences among the underlying psychological processes. These 
differences are discussed in terms of drive and instinct, thought and 
imagination, symbolism and speech, mental conflict, and superego 
functio!n*5; in each case, the physiological and psychic differences between 
man and animals are stressed. (55 references) . 

143 

Bergen, Bernard. J.; Rosenberg, Stanley I>. The new neo-Freudians: 
Psychoanalytic dimensions of social change. Psychiatry. 34(1): 19—37, 
1971. 

A theoretical discussion attempts to articulate an emergent paradigm 
for relating internal processes to culture and society. Drawing on recent 
work by Norman O. Brown, Herbert Marcuse, and Philip I^iefT, and 
reexamining tlieir grounding in Freud's later metapsychological wrii 
ings, a coherent set of ideas is developed about the ways in which uncon- 
scious conflicts, wishes, and fantasies contribute to all collective beliefs. 
An argument is made against the prevailing notions that see culture as 
a collective effort to create :* more or le^s efficient solution to the prob- 
lem of sxirvival. An argument is advanced instead in favor of a con- 
ception that sees culture as a system of fnvmbols that may exist quite 
i.ridependent of, and even in opposition to, principles of efficient 
adaptation. It is further argued that this distinction is crucial for 
understanding social change. (37 references) (Atithor abstract modi- 
fied) 

144 

Bemath, Andrew K*; Hott, L,euis R.; Serban, George; Miller, Jason. 
Seminar: Individual and mass aggression. Hehctoioral Neixrapsychiatry^ 
2(5-6): 12-17, 1970. 

Various points of view are presented concerning the basis of indi- 
vidual and mass aggression. Naturalists represent aggression as inherent 
but it appears to be mainly aggravated by frustration. The modern 
type of emotionally sick person is an alienated, detached individual who 
feels superfluous. He is incapable of comprehending the complications 
o£ our violent world and takes the short circuit of active aggression 
instead of patiently, rationally and careicully thinking things through. 
It seems that man's violent rage is a dramatic explosion based upon 
fjcelings of helplessness. In the existential view of aggression, man's 
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demand for universal freedom, liis need for die realization of his indi- 
viduality and fulfillment of his uniqueness of being in the world is 
frustrated by alienation, mechanization, and neoconformism. The sense 
of individual and mass responsibility is repressed. Existential anxiety 
wliich is the result of the threat of non-being causes a need in certain 
individuals to create non-being in others. Kxistential anxiety becomes 
distorted into mass hatred and mass aggression. On one traditional 
view, aggression is natural to man and is the analog of aggression 
among animals which is necessary for survival. According to the neo- 
Freudian view, aggression is a cultural pattern of adaptive behavior. 
On this view, man is not born with instinctual hostile aggi~essive 
impulses. Rather, these are developed as a result of his later environ- 
mental influences. (3 references) 

145 

Brody, Eugene Culture, symbol and value in the social etiology of 
behavioral deviance. Discussion by Leo Alexander and Simon Dinitz. 
In: Zxibin, J., Social PsycHicttry^ New York: Grune & Stratton, 1968. 
382 p. (p. 8-41). 

Deviant human behaviors (as -defined by neurotic, psychotic, and 
characterological classifications or in terms of particidar symptomatic 
events) are assumed to be etio'^.sgicaily related to distortions or defects 
in those aspects of living whiLii may be considered uniquely human. 
Values are regarded as key elements of the shared symbolic experience 
that constittites the cultiu'al mainstream holding the members of any 
society together. Values are part of the cultural matrix in which all 
behavior occurs. Cultural symbols include objects, events (including 
motor acts) , images, language, and concepts that may motivate private 
as well as public, individual and group behavior. Subordinate-dominant 
grotip contact is usually institutionalized, with a tacitly accepted set of 
values constraining members of 2 groups to behave toward each .other 
in a complementary manner- With social change and a breakdown of 
values on either side, a new set of behaviors must be evolved. (63 
references) 

146 

Bruner, Jerome S. Individual and collective problems in tbe study of 
thinking. Annals of the IVetu. York Ac€idemy af Sciences, 91(1):22— 37, 
1960. 

Three problems in the field of thinking were discussed: the j^roblem 
of organization, i.e., cognitive structure; the problem of wbether think- 
ing is reproductive or productive; and the problem that predictions 
about thinking can be made from knowledge about society and its 
products, without knowledge of individuals. There are 2 trends in the 
analysis of thouglit processes: the logical and linguistical analysis of 
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behavior; and the description of structure \\\ terms of the operations to 
be performed and the processes to be developed. These 2 approaclies 
shoidd be joined. Xlernory consists of rehiting newly encomitei'cd inpt^ s 
to cognitive or semantic striictiu'es that liave already been forxnod oi » 
wrhen none exists, designing a structure that will take the new informa- 
tion. The relation between memory and thinking is a trivial problem; 
the real problem is one of organization, or making information avail- 
able wiien needed. The old problem of productive verstis reprofhicttve 
tliinking is really a prol>lem of how information is organized for 
storage and how tliat organization afTects retrieval and use imder 
diflerent conditions. The way in which tiie strticttne of hmguage, 
science, and myth, rather than the content, affects our manner of 
operation in thinking slionld be studied. (29 references) 

147 

Bruner, Jerome S. Vygotsky Memorial Issue. Soxjict l^sycholouy, 
5(3):3-5, 19G7. 

A brief comment on the contributions of Vygotsky to the field of 
developmental psychology is presented. The areas of liis work which 
have greatly infltienced psychological thought ihrotigliout the world are 
noted. TJie parallel thinking in psychological investigation in Russia 
ond America is cited as an example of the tniiversality in tlie structure 
of psychological investigation. Major focal points of thou;,;Iit in cogni- 
tive psychology and psycholinguistics are noted- 

148 

Bruner, Jerome. Up from helplessness. I^sychology Xotf^v, 2(8>:30— 33, 
66-67, 1969. 

The early investigations and skills acquired by infants to i3repare 
them for cultm-al excliange as adults are outlined. The infant develops: 
(I) voluntary control of his behavior, (2) internal control over atten- 
tion, (3) the ability to carry out several lines of action simultaneotisly, 
and (4) the use of langtiage, and an imdersianding of kinship arrange- 
ments and economics. It is suggested that tli • infant's behavior is 
intelligent, adaptive, and flexible from the si and that although 

the degrees of freed'^m the child can control at . rst may be slight, the 
strategies he devises for working within his limitations ai'e typical of 
a species that plainly is different from other animates. 

149 

Bruner, Jerome S, Modalities of memory. In: Xalland, G., The 
Pathology of IMerrtory. New York: Academic Press, 1969. 292 p. (p. 
253-259). 

A very sharp distinction for analytic purposes is made between 2 
great divisions of memory — what may be called memory with record. 
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wliere specific events arc recoverable, and memory witliotit record, in 
which encounters are converted into some process that clvanges the 
nature of an organism, changes liis skills, or changes the rules by which 
he operates btit which are virtvially inaccessible in memory as specific 
encounters, A model of how information is stored in skills and in rules 
is discussed- Some specific ^rxamples consider observations of infants 
of 4 to 8 months learning the skills of hand-mouth and hand-eye 
coordination. The formation of a spatiotemporal schema is explained 
in terms of patterns which govern and help integrate vision and totich. 
Some examples from infancy ai e used to illustrate this type of storage, 

The difference between these examples where past encotuiters arc 

converted into generic skills as tlie infant develops and the examples 

from Piaget is in specificity, but not in mode. In each case tlie past is 
represented enactively, in a sensorimotor organization. But in the one, 
it is the memory of a concrete event that is involved and in the other 
some general sensorimotor rule. It is noted that amnesia, apraxia, and 
agnosia are quite as artificially separated as memory, action, and per- 
ception, (9 references) 



150 

Bruner, Jerome S. On cognitive growth II. In: Eliot, J., Tlxtmatx Dexjel- 
Gpmertt and. CagniHve Pracesses. New York: Holt, Rineliart and 
Winston, 197 J. 595 p. (p. 323-358). 

It is hypothesized that language stems Crom a primitive and innate 
symbolic activity w^hich, throtigh acculturation; gradtially becomes 
specialized. Some minimum properties of such a symbolic system are: 
categoriality, hierarachy, predication, cavisation and modification. It is 
suggested that any symbolic activity is logically and empirically unthink- 
able without these properties. There is some need for the preparation 
of experience and mental operations before language can be used. If 
one is using symbolic representation to guide looking or to gtiide action, 
the success of the effort will depend tipon the extent to which th^ 
sphere of experience or action has been prepared^ to bring it into con-- 
formance with the requirements of language, implications of growtli, 
culture and evolution on language development are considered. (12 
references) 



151 

Brunetti, Pierre-lVTarie. Con.nrfbnfioii conc^/.>:i v-: >;og;que de sante 

nventale- / Concribution to tt%* -r o logic concept of mental jhealth. / 
Bibliatheca I^sychiatricn et N(^iur€,itjgicci (Basel), No. i41 iSocial I*sy- 
chiatry. Vol. 8, Pt. 1): 58--68, 1969. 

In an attempt to understand what mental health means, man must 
be regarded as a composite of organisj^xic and ecological conceptions; 
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the organismic concept is envisioned as a continuum between the 
physical and the psychic and a "hierarchy** of levels of integration; the 
ecological concept, on the other hand, viewrs man in his unity and in 
his total exchanges with the system englobing him. Individual balance, 
or health, is achieved differently according to the degree of individual 
development, and to the kind and extent of the relations between the 
individual and his whole milieu. The concept of health is made more 
specific and becomes a concept of human health in so far as man is 
viewed in the plenitude of his being. Biological health, psychological 
health, and 'mental health'* are interdependent and represent successive 
levels of integration of the human organism, considered in its inner 
coherence and in its dynamic relationship to its immediate environ- 
ment and the larger world. The mind represents a search for an optimal 
relation between man and the universe, the criterion of adaptation to 
the immediate temporal and spatial milieu is inadequate to define the 
mental health of the complete man. The danger to mental health lies 
in the fact that man is bound to his natural milieu more than he likes 
to believe. A partial knowledge of natural reality has led man to what 
is already called his ecologic crisis. Western man must reshape his 
sense of relation to nature and reestablish a balance between liis knowl- 
edge and actions. (12 references) (Author abstract modified) 



152 

Cammer, Leonard. Personality: A biologic system^. Canditianal Reflex, 
G(l):52-61, 1971. 

A discussion is presented in which the personality of man is viewed 
as a biologic system structured on the individual's genetic and anatomic- 
physiologic potentials for species-specific adaptations. The system also 
projects him into a social and physical environment- His relationship 
with this environment is as integral to his being as the unity of his 
organ parts are to the function of his body. His personality is the end 
product of all the processes inherent in this biosocial interat ion; it is 
the final statement o£ his biologic presence on this planet, (35 references) 
(Journal abstract modified) 

153 

Carlsson, Gosta. Change, growth, and iireversibility. A.mericart Jatirnal 
af Socialagy, 73(6):7061^714, 1968. 

Social change frequently takes the f oi m of growth (or decay) sus- 
tained over a long period of time without reversals, or with only a 
few minor ones. This is true also within the domain of change through 
individual or smaiH-unit action, here called discretionary change. The 
problem of irreversibility can be attacked through a dynamic, e.g.. 
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time-regarding, theory. The key concepts used in the analysis are con- 
ditional growth, delayed response (or distributed lags) , and feedback. 
Some of the more general consequences for sociological macroanalysis 
are discussed. (22 references) 

154 

Carney, David. Social defence perspectives in development planning 
with special reference to America. International Rezjtezu of Criminal 
/>oZ«7y/ (United Nations), No. 25:29-^45, 1967. 

Social defense has to be reviewed in the light of the objectives and 
tasks of ^'societies," or the study of society. The objectives of societies 
are: (]) to recognize the phenomena of social change, including the 
tendency of groups outside of social acceptance to threaten the security 
of the majority through antisocial behavior; (2) to study the causes of 
group behavior under stvess of social change; and (3) to devise tech- 
niques for the continual reintegration of out-groups into society. If 
effective strategies are to be developed, social defense must not be 
regarded as confined solely to crime prevention and control, but 
examined in the light of the entire process of social-mechanics. Study 
of the causes and techniques of social group formation and behavior is 
necessary in order to understand and prevent, if not the formation of 
antisocial groups, at least the development' of groups which may 
threaten tlie society. This study should trace the origins of antisocial 
groupings in the disintegration of the family or other groups under 
the impact of. social change; the natr^re of the social selection process 
which determines who shall be educated and trained and therefore 
who shall be employed and who shall not; the groups selected for 
exclusion from the social heritage; and the nature of the reactions of 
groups excluded from the social heritage in the process of change- 
Exclusion from the social heritage, for whatever reason, is a centrifugal 
group-formation factor. Alienated intHviduals seek companionship in 
their loneliness, and tliese groups may become antisocial, if they cannot 
find useful alternative bases of alignment for obtaining acceptance in 
society on a contributing basis. Social exclusion may lead to: (1) 
acceptance of exclusions, defeat (vagrancy, drunkenness) ; (2) ego- 
compensation and ego-expana^ng escapism (drug addiction, sexual per- 
version) ; (3) antagonism and vengeance (crimes of violence) ; or (4) 
response to exclusion as a challenge to overcome social barriers (non- 
violent or violci . Alajority social groups react by reinforcing the 
barriers of c lusion, exploiting excluded groups, or ignoring their 
existence while taking further measures for their repression. This 
framework of social defeusv ' useful in explaining the context in which 
social defense problems in many African countries arise and have to 
be dealt with. (22 references) 
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Clausen, John A.; Williams, JuditK R* Sociological correlates of cliilct 
behavior. Sixty-Secarui YecLvbaoh af IVat. Sac. far the Stxidy af Eldnca^ 
tian, T*art 1. Chicago: TJniv. Chicago Press, 1963. p. 62—107. 

An examination of tlie sociological correlates of child behavior Avas 
made. The purpose of the study was to examine the extent to which 
particular types of social arrangements are associated with sig^nificant 
differences in the child's socialization experience and in his behavior 
and personality. The literature was reviewed on the sociological cor- 
relates found, which included; 1) culture; 2) social differentiation, 
including social class, "integration settings" and ccupational experi- 
ence;, ethnic and minority status, and social change; 3) social contexts 
and behavior setting^-; 4) age and sex-role differentiation; and 5) family 
structure and functionin.^, including family /ize, sibling order, the 
patterning of parental authority and family ties, the father-absent 
family, maternal employment, maternal deprivation and institutional 
living. It was noted, in conclusion that tliese sociological correlates 
influence the child in many profound ways. (131 refervL^nces) 

156 

Collinson, J. B. Ill-defined procedures in learning and growth. Un- 
solvability in systems of formal logic may provide analogies with evolu- 
tion and learning. A^rchiz/es af Ge-neral Psychiatry, 19 (3): 290— 299, 1968. 

Growth and knowledge of any kind both appear to depend not 
merely upon specialization, precision, and adaptiveness to some increas- 
ingly specific purpose, but also upon a rupture of the bounds of expei i- 
ence and an extension of terms of* reference into wider and moie 
general fields of activity, with a failure of definition and an inevitable 
vagueness and ambiguity. It appears to be the special function of artistry 
and imagination to exploit . highly -^'^eneral and nonspecific forms of 
• activity which are capable of bearing multiple interpretations. The 
experience of artistiy cannot be formalized, and contemporary science 
illuminates the failure of merely formal or well-c?efined procedures. The 
consequence for aims and methods in personal psychology are vet to 
-be seen, but it is certain that the nature of society and the general 
quality of human life will both depend on the kind of answers that are 
found. An age of technology requires a context of huuian values which 
depend upon an appropriate approach to human nature. It is very 
far from clear that the present understanding of scientific method and 
procedure is adeqtiate *-o this job, and if mental health means anything 
at all, the philosophic:^.! and ideological issues which are involved cannot 
be neglected. A legitimate union of abstract science and life science 
must provide a fertile source for the evolution of new and exciting 
^ systems of thought, and tlie "dim beginnings of biological mathematics" 
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already show signs of bearing in an m-gent and practical way upon the 
"life-long endeavor to make sense," upon the ultimate hope of under- 
standing the nature of experience, (68 references) (Author abstract) 

157 

Cook, John O. Lal>oratoxy study of endogenous social change. JPsy- 
chological JFtepartSy 22(3): 1108, 1968, 

Letting the players modify the payoff values in a 2 by 2 game provided 
a means of experimentally studying endogenous change in a social 
system. The idea of this particular way of studying social change in the 
laboratory had 2 roots. One is the platitudinous observation that social 
change in the modern world is almost wholly endogenous; it is pro- 
duced far more often by events occurring within the society than it is 
by extra social events such as natural disasters. Th6 other root is the 
repeated finding that players in an iterated prisoner's dilemma game 
do not cooperate with each other very much. While the data frorn the 
first expeviment were being tabulated^ a set of* concej^ts, together with a 
numerical mtea.sure of each, was being developed for the purpose of 
describing in ',:erms of its wealth, safety* variability, distribution of 
power, etc., the little world that each pair of subjects built. Preliminary 
data from tlie pilot studies suggest that subjects, want a safe world 
before they want anything else, as indicated by an early tendency to 
raise negative payoff values up to positive values. 

158 

De Bono, Edward* Information processing and new ideas — Lateral and 
vertical tliinkirxg. Ja^trrtal af Creatixje J5e/i«mor^ 3(3): 159— 171, 1S69. 

Lateral and vertical thinking are discussed. Education has always 
concentrated exclusively on vertical thinking. Vertical thinking is con- 
cerned with the development and utilization of ideas. Lateral thinking 
is concerned with the making of liew ideas. Edtication teaches only 
vertical thinking because lateral thinking has always seemed impossible 
to teach. With the advent of computer technology which will come to 
take over the vertical thinking functions of the mind there has been an 
increased emphasis on lateral .Jhinking and the more creative aspects 
of mind. TI:e increased interest in creativity has led to, a variety of 
theories. It is highly unlikely that the brain operates as a physical 
information processing system. It is much more likely that it operates as 
a I>iological information processing system. The brain behaves as an 
iteiative, self-maximizing, biased, 2 -stage memory system. Any attempt 
to increase creative behavior depends for its sticcess on interfering with 
the natural behavior of the information processing system of tlie brain 
and this is usually done by manipulation of the environment since 
direct interference leaves one incapable of utilizing whatever creative 
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output may emerge. Vertical thinking is essentially sequential in nature. 
Lateral thinking does not have to be sequential. Vertical thinking 
chooses the most promising approach, singles it out and follows it as 
far as it goes. Lateral thinking is not interested in single approaches 
no matter how promising they may be. The general techniques of 
lateral thinking fall into 4 main categories: awareness, random stimula- 
tion, alternatives, and alteration. (4 references) 

159 

r>e C:harms, Richard- Some philosophical presuppositions. I^ersanal 
Catisatian, New York: Academic Press, 1968, p, 29—60, 

The chapter is devote^: to analysis of the bearing of the mind-body 
problem of causation, aik-Jl hedonism in an attempt to explain human 
motivation. TJic niind-body problem i . approached through a denial 
of Cartesian dualism, following Ryle, and an analysis of the distinction 
between rule following an aj^plicatioh of strategic concepts. The ques- 
tion of personal knowledge of individual states of being and the diffi- 
culties of knowing the state of another person's mind is revie ./ed. The 
special cjuality of first-person, present tense reports is discussed The 
operation of projection, developed for scientific use by liridgman, is 
discussed as a tool for making communication of personal knowledge 
possible. Catisation is discussed, with attention to causalism, semi- 
causalism, and acausalism. Relationships between causation, and deter- 
minism are reviewed. A microbiological analogy of causation is 
developed. Distinctions are drawn among production of effects, the 
occasion for effects, and the elicitation of effects. The need for an 
extraempirical jtistification for causality is discussed- The limited role 
of self-observation in personal knowledge is considered. The origin of 
the notion that catise originates in motive is traced to Maine De Biran. 
The element of hedon'^iic satisfaction in motivation is disciissed. To 
what extent can reinforcement be given a meaning which makes rein- 
forcement different from psychological hedonism? The relation of 
pleasure and pain to behavior is discussed. The role of anticipated affect 
in -motivation is reviewed. The approach is deemed faulty because of 
its reliance upon pavamechanical interpretation of the affect-behavior 
relationship. 



160 

Dion, Leon. / Method of analysis for the stody of the dynamics and the 
evolution of societies. / MetXiode d*analyse pour I'etude de la dyna- 
' mique et de I'evolution des societes. Reckerches SociagrcLphiqzies, 
10<1):102-115, 1969. 

The object of the research was to study a society from the point of 
view of the dynamics of the institutions, groups and other agents. 
^ Techniques of measuring changes in a society during one given period 
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are described. Eight operations are used to define the method: (1) 
identification o£ the steps of a society. (There are 7, ranging from 
culture to schools) . (2) Conversion of the steps into 2 interrelated sys- 
tems, social and political. (3) Identification of the chain of operation 
from the center of the social system and the political system as the same 
between the two sysienis. (4) Cybernetic conversion of the interrelations 
of the social and political systems. (5) Diagiam of the dynamics of the 
interactions of the social and political systems, using contemporary 
liberal societies. In all interaction the social members constitute, with 
the political members, the principle of dx jmism. (6) The continuum 
traditional to modern. (7) Measure of liic societies according to the 
changing of their position in time in the continuum irnditional to 
modern. (8) Measuring scale of one social system and one political 
system according to its respective evolution in the continuum progressive 
to conservative. 



161 

Duncan, Otis D.; Schnore, Leo iltural, behavioral, and ecological 
perspectives in the study of social organization. ^meWcan Journal 
of Sociology, 65:132-153, 1959. 

There are three ways of approaching the study of social organizations: 
the cultural, conceiving of culture as an integrated 'otality; the behav- 
ioral, concerned mainly with how the individual p;i. icipates in social 
life; and the ecological, which views social organization as the collective 
adaptation of a population to its environment in terms of 4 main con- 
cepts: population, environment, technology and organization. The 
study of spatial relationships plays a key role in ecology, because 
territoriality is a major factor giving unit character to populations, 
space is simultaneously a requirement for the activities of any organiza- 
tional unit and an obstacle which must be overcome in establishing 
interunit relationships. Space also furnishes an invariant set of reference 
points for observation. The unit parts of the 3 approaches are cultural 
traits, varieties of mental behavior and patterns of observable physical 
activity. The 3 mai^. topics important to studies of social organization 
are bureaucracy, stratification and urbanization. The cultural approach 
offers no immediate contributions, the behavioral approach focuses on 
die consequences for tlr- individual, and the ecological approach holds 
more -advantages in explaining variation and change in patterns of 
organization. The acceptance of this approach would help clarify con- 
temporary issues in organizational theory concerning functionalism. 
Its strong empirical base and concrete view of society lends itself to 
fruitful exchanges among disciplines. Peter H. Rossi maintains in a 
commentary Lhat ecological theory appears no more suited than any 
other to generate propositions about organization. (45 references) 
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Dykman, Roscoe A.; Gantt, \V, H- A case of experimriital neurosis and 
recovery in relation to the orienting response, Joxtmal of I^sycHolagy, 
50:105^110, I960. 

During a conditioning experiment, 1 of the 4 clogs nnder study was 
accidentally given 3 severe shocks (120 volts), each lasting h*om 2 to 5 
seconds. Each sliock produced an immediate withdrawal reaction 
followed by struggling. During the next 24 days: the dog exhibited such 
pathological behavior as: 1) increased restlessness and struggling; 2) 
increased heart rate which reached a maximum of 153 heats/minute; 
3) musctdar tremor; 4) holding up the shocked forepaw^ 5) fear of the 
experimenter and the animal caretaker; 6) refusjil to come to the 
experimental room by way of the stairs, but no hesitance about coming 
by elevator; 7) xirination, defecation, vomiting, and sexual tM-ection. 
These beliaviors intensified and persisted once they appeared. "The 
other 3 dogs, given only moderate shocks, failed to develop patliological 
symptoms. A 2-day extinction procedure of mild electrical stimulation 
completely reversed within one week all the pathological behavior 
except the animal's hesitation about coming to the experimental room 
by the stairs, which persisted until his deatli a year later. The develop- 
ment of tlie pathological behavior described above is termed autokinesis, 
or the spontaneous evolution of new behavior in the absence of further 
''prepotent" stimulation. (7 references) 

163 

Eisenberg, Leon. The interaction of biological and experiential factors 
in schizophrenia. In: Rosenthal, D., The Transmissiart of Schizo- 
phrenia. Oxford: Pergamon Press, 1968. 433 p. (p. 403-409). 

As part of a conference presentation on the transmission of schizo- 
phrenia, the interaction of biological and experiential factors in the 
disorder is discussed. A brief review is provided of previous conference 
papers on the subject, and some general comments are made. It is 
noted that the acknowledgement of a gene-environment interaction in 
the production of schizophrenia implies that genetic effects will be 
detectible only in environments that permit their manifestation, and, 
conversely, that environmental effects will )oe detectible only in popu- 
lations whose genetic characteristics are, not so loaded as to wash out 
environmental factors. 
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Eliot, John. Language. In: Eliot, J., Hwnan De-velopinent and Cogni- 
titje IProcesses, New York: Holt, Itinehart rC^nd Winston, 1971. 595 p. 
(p. 251-^252). 

Four approaches to the study of language are described in roughly 
historical order. They include 1>£ -aviorist approaches, cultural relativist 
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determinist approaches, interactionist ; proaches, and pre forma tioiiist 
predetermijiist approaclies. Each of the approaches is considered in 
terms of 6 issues or questions which not only divided theorists but also 
provide boundaries to tlieir scope of observation. The issues relate to: 
1) acquisition of langt.age; 2) the definition of tlie concept of langtiage; 
3) the best device or techniqtie for describing language; 4) to what 
extent language is a species specific behavior; 5) whether there are 
significant tmiversals of language; and 5) what form the speaker's 
internalized competence takes. 



165 

Erikson, Erik FI, Identity confusion in life history and case history. 
Idc^xlity: Ycnith and Crisis. New York: \V. W- Norton & Co,, 1968. p, 
142-207. 

Biographical and autobiograpliical materials relating to the early 
manhood of George Bernard Shaw and William James are pltimbed 
for insights into the struggle for identity and the identity crisis. Shaw"s 
persistence as a writer, his boyish snobbery, noisiness, and diabolism are 
contrasted with the craft :^ix<\ care with which he constructed G.B.S. 
James* early conflicts, his ielatious .with his father, his melancholia, and 
his singleminded striving are shown to be crucial to his broad develop- 
ment as a. thinker. Moving from tliese biographica? materials, genetic 
aspects of identification and identity are disctiysed. The latency 
period is contra*:ted with a period of psychosocial moratorium as 
essential for a young adtilt to find a niche in society. Introjection, identi- 
fications, identity formations lead to convergence and stability. Patii- 
ography is disctissed and the clinical picture of severe identity con- 
fusion is clarified. Problems of intimacy, dffFusion of time perspective, 
diffusion of indtistry, choice of liegative identity, and specific factors in 
family are outlined and related to tlie Erikson epigenetic diagram. The 
movement from individual confusion to social order is outlined. Role 
fixation and role experimentation are contrasted. Aptness for leadership 
and followership is discussed. Examples are drawn from the life of 
Hitler, t? Jopment of Kibbtitzniks, and other sources to illustrate 

this mo\ Jilt. Ficud's ''Dream ,of Irma" and the confusion of William 
James* terminal dream are considered at length. Identification is sum- 
marized as the process wliereby man, to take his place in society, must 
acquire a "conflict-free* ' Iiabitual use of a dominant faculty, to be 
elaborated in an occupation; a limitless resotirce, a feedback, as it were, 
from the immediate exercise of the occuj^ation, from the companionship 
il provides, and from its tradition, and finally, an intelligible theory 
of the process s of life. Shaw is shown to have anticipated this: *'I had 
the intellectual habit; and my natural combination of critical faculty 
with literary resource needed only a clear comprehension of life in the 
light of an intelligible theory . . • to set it in triumphant operation." 
(22 references) 
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Freud, Sigmund. Civilization and its discontents (1930), Part VIII. 
Conclusions about effects of .civilization upon psyclie- In: Stracliey, 
Stand. Ed. of THe Gamp, Psych. fVorhs of F'Tettd.z Val. 21. Xx>ndon: 
HogartK JPress, 1968. 287 p- (p. 134-145). Vol. 21. 

The siiperego is an agency wliich has been inferred by Freud; con- 
science is a function which Freud ascribes, among other functions, to 
that agency. This function consists in keeping a watch over the actions 
and intentions of the ego tind juc|^ing them, in exercising a censorshij). 
Tiie sense of giiilt, tlie harshness of the superego, is thus the same tiling 
as the severity of the conscience. In tlie developmental jDiocess of the 
individual, tlie progiam of the pleasure principle, wliicli consists in 
finding the satisfaction of happiness, is retained as the main aim. Inte- 
gration in, or adaptation to, a liuman community appears as a scarcely 
avoidable condition which must be fulfilled before tiiss aim of happi- 
ness can be achieved. The development of the- individual seems to be a 
product of the interaction between 2 tu'ges, the urge towards liappiness, 
which is usually called egoistic, and the tirge towards union with 
others in the community, which is called altrtiistic. It can be asserted 
that the commiuiity evolves a superego under whose influence cultural 
development proceeds. Tlie cultural stiperego has set up its ideals and 
set tip its demands. Among the latter, those which deal with the rela- 
tions of litiman l:>eings to one another are comprised under the heading 
of ethics. The fateftil qtiesiion for the human species seems to be 
whether and to what extent their cidtura.l d<2velox>ment will succeed 
ill mastering^ the disturbance of their communal life by the human 
instinct of aggression and self-destruction. 

167 

Freud, Signiund. 'Civilized' sexual morality and modern nervous ill- 
ness (1908). In: Strachey, J., Stand. Ed. of The Camp. Psych, fVorks of 
Fretid: Val. 9. London: Hogarth Press, 1968. 279 p. (p. 177-204). Vol. 9. 

Civilized sexual morality and modern nervoiss illness were the earliest 
of Freud's ftill length discussions of the antagonism between civilization 
and instinctual life. It is not diffictilt to stippose that under the domina- 
tion of a civilized sexual morality the health and efficiency of single 
individuals may be liable to impairment and that ultimately this injtuy, 
catised by the sacrifices imposed on them, may reach stich a pitch tliat, 
by this indirect path, the ctilttnal aim in view will be endangered as 
well. The injtuious innuencc of civilization reduces itself to the harmful 
suppression of the sexual life of civilized peoples throtigli the 'ciyilized' 
sexual morality prevalent in them. Careftii clinical observation allows 
us to distinguish 2 groups cf nervous disorders: the netiroscs and the 
psyclioneuroses. In the former, tlie disturbances, whether they show 
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Lheir effects in somatic or mental functioning^ appear to be of a toxic 
nature. The scxtial factor is essential in the causation of the nctnosis. 
With the psychoneuroscs, the infltience of heredity is more marked and 
the catisation less transparent. Here the psycliogenic symptoms of the 
psychonetnoses show n sexual content in their tjnconscious complexes. 
Generally speaking, our civilization is built uj^on the stip]>rcssion of 
instincts. In man, the sexual instinct does not originally serve the ptu'- 
poses of reprodtiction at all, btit has as its aim the gaining of partictdar 
kinds of plcastne. Bearing in mind tlie evolution of the sexual instinct, 
3 stages of civilization can be distinguished: 1) one in ^vhich the sexual 
instinct may be freely exercised without regard to tlie aims of repro- 
duction; 2) one in wliich all of tlic sextial instinct is suj^pressed except 
what serves the aims of reproduction: (this includes discussion of per- 
versions whicli do not serve this aim) and 3) one in which only legiti- 
mate reprodtiction (within marriage) is allowed as a sextial aim. This 
third stage is reflected in otir present civilized sexiud morality. The 
sextial behavior of a litmian often lays down the pattern for all his 
other rriodes of reacting to life. The qtiestion is raised whether otir 
civilized sextial morality is worth tlie sacrifice (neuroses) it im2:)oses 
tipon us. 

168 

GarPerin, P- Ya* On the notion of internalization, Soviet Psychology, 
5(3): 28-33, 1967- 

The introdtiction of the concept of internalization into Soviet psy- 
chology can be directly attributed to the work of L. S. Vygotsky. The 
concept originated in France where it referred to the grafting of ideo- 
logical elements onto tlie primordially biological consciousness of the 
individtial, but it has undergone considerable refinement with the work 
of Vygotsky in this field. Vygotsky stressed the dynamics of the transfer 
of nonmental activity to mental activity partictilarly in tlie realm of 
higher mental functions and explained this transfer in terms of the 
genesis of stich consciotis tlioiight. In the view of Vygotsky's genetic 
interpretation of these consciotis mental processes, they can be regarded 
as phenomenon (or ''essence") which are acquired during development 
rather than existing strticttiies. The transfer operates along a pro- 
grammed abbreviation process from objective actions to a system of 
signals or "stereotyped stimuli" where they are absorbed into the sphere 
of the covert atitomatic control mechanism- While these objective 
actions or ''essence" are formed according to laws of higher nervous 
activity and objective logic, the tiltimate absorption of concepttializecl 
external acts into the catalog of conscious mental functions remains 
psychological. The concept of internalization with all of its complex 
intellecttial aspects must also remain in this sphere. 
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Gardner, Riley W.; Schoen, Robert A. Reply to the note by Bruner 
and Tajfel. Journal of Personality and Social Psychology, 2(2):264- 
267, 1965. 

Their critique of the Bruner-Ta jfcl paper, "Cognitive Risk and 
Environmental Cliange," was directed priniaiily toward methodological 
flaws in experimental design, score computation, and the nse and 
interpretation of statistical tests. The tmconn^oUed variables that were 
pointed to in a previous critical paper raise seriotis questions concern- 
ing their interpretation of the residts of the series of experiments they 
report. Xlie first concern is the meastne of category width Brin.ier and 
"J^ajfel employed. The ol^jection was tiiat agreement response set is 
nnconirolled. Agreement response set is not a minor variable th;' ' < xti be 
disposed of wlthovit cx]>erimental control. An investigation of i :?: "iions 
between a criterion score and a change score mnst also meet gcnr^dly 
accepted criteria for the measurement of cliange and for the inc-epcrnl- 
cnce of criterion and cliange scores. Having allowed 2 -ets of extraneous 
variables to remain uncontrolled, Brnner and Tajfel complicaiQcI 
matters still fmther by performing incorrect statistical tests thai 
involved interactions among these artifacts. Commonly accepted criteria 
for tlie control of extranecnis variables were repeatedly violated. It is 
not justifial>le to confirm one experiment by means of another when 
both contain the same artifacts. The problem was in their experimental 
design: when one uses a criterion score also as the score for initial level 
in the measinement of change, he will find it in-ipossible to per orm 
adetjuate tests of hypotheses concerning rciraioUvS litjiiween the criterion 
and cliange scores. (11 references) 

170 

Gershman, Harry- The evolution of gender identity* American Journal 
of Psychoanalysis, 1968, 28(1), 80-90. 

The development of gender identity, or the matme feeling and under- 
standing of masctdinity or femininity, is an aspect of global identity and 
is established through interaction between the biological stibstrate and 
the social experiences each individual encounters, Cidtural cues received 
from the parents in childhood dev^;lop core gender identity and piepare 
for integration of sexual knowledge and behavior. The genesis of 
homoscxtiality is discussed to demonstrate how biological and social 
incongrtience in sexual identity can develop. The concepts advanced 
are illustrated clinically by the case presentation of a homosexual. 
(Copyright, 1968 by the American Psychological Association, Inc.) 

171 

Gom, SauL The computer and information sciences and the commu- 
nity of disciplines. Behavioral Science, 12(6):433-542, 1967. 

In this study, compiiter and information sciences are considered a 
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new discipline nfTect-ing otlier sciences, the arts and professions. Activity 
in tJiis discipline was evaluated lor its contribution to the others with 
regard to changing research and educational methods. I'his pliilosophic 
approach, termed "cybernetic pragmatism," places the arts, .sciences, 
humanities, and professions in closer communication, even to the point 
of achieving agreement in general educational aims. Although every 
discipline has a distinct language of its own, all Iiave a common struc- 
ture of developments and exhibit an interaction piienomenon termed 
"interdisciplinary politics." Since machines have become more efficient 
than nrian in handling repetitive work activities and information 
processing, man must become less specialized and more familiar with 
the broad basic principles in the main areas of knowledge to preserve 
the human element of civilization. Every discipline is described as a 
"sublanguage." Using as a model the typical evolutionary one of a 
hierarchical cell structure currently' popular in cybernetics, the growth 
of knowledge, of individual disciplines, and of the. education of indi- 
viduals is illustrated, l^he ontogenesis of any science corresjjonds to the 
phases in die development of a language. A new method of curriculum 
format for the well-roiuided education necessary in this age is offered. 
(.^8 references) 



172 

G*5tte&CA . 'UjEfainr- N-iiwi, v«a»t, drive, and feeliia;^.. In: C»<j3#isky, R., 
Personal' -:v: Need for £aber>*i' and Rights. l><iew '^n/:^ I-iwra, 1967 

93 p. (p. _ii-^8). 

The need for liberty is not a basic drive. Wanting to do what one 
desires to do conceals a behavioral process which has not been experi- 
mentally investigated. It involves the diree components of wanting or 
needing, doing, and getting. Secondly, a drive is biologically inherited; 
it is an inseparable aspect of an organism's functioning in its environ- 
ment. Third, since the need for liberty is not a drive, it must be the 
product of social conditioning and social experience. No organism can 
be said to be born free, since no organism at birth, including the 
human, is either well integrated, has knowledge of itself and its wants, 
or knows when its wants are satisfied. Liberty is as much a product of 
experience, social training and maturation as ihe basic need for liberty. 
(8 references) 

173 

Graham, Ix>ral. Circadian rhythms. Canadian Nurse, G4(12):40— 44 
1968. 

Knowledge of cyclical patterns in human physiological and psycho- 
logical functions can help nurses to better understand patient behavior 
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as well as their own physical and emotional fluctuations. Ciicadian 
rhythms, with attendant alternation of light and dark, are based on a 
24 hour cycle within wliicli most activities of phnit and animal life are 
regulated- Generally, low forms of life cannot adjust to artificial changes 
in the cycle; their biological clocks continue to trigger responses to 
night or day horns, \yliether those Uouis are light or dark. But the more 
highly developed the jDlant or animal organism, the more capable it is 
of communicating witii, and even partially controlling, its environment. 
For instance, given time to adjust, man's biological clock can be reset to 
function on timetables within limits of 24 plus or minus 3 hours; given 
constant darki^ess, hours of day and night can be reversed, and in a few 
days, such Ciicadian rhythms as body temiDcrature will be reversed. 
Internal organs operate in rhythms that are ailected by body tempera- 
ture, ihe sleeping-waking cycle, and changes in the natmal environment; 
emotional cycles are influenced both by pliysiological and environmental 
factors. (4 references) 

174 

Gray, J. A. The pliysioloj^ical basis of personality, Adx^cLJtrement 
Science (London), 24:293-^^95, 1968. 

To determine the physioiogical basis of personality, the stibsirrue 
differing inti^as2:)ecinc mod^is of behavior is apjDroached via rr-^ 
machine comi:)onents with '^personality" that exhibit a consistent pattern 
of individual differences. Study of personality is defined as discovery 
of these consistent patterns, and accotmting for their forms. Deter- 
minants of personality are chosen to be evolutionary and genetic, non- 
social and social environment (all these forming the physiological sub- 
strate) , and the current state of the organism, including current 
stimuli, which catise behavior. An approach is made thiough the con- 
ce2:)tual nervous system of the psychologists, with di.scussion of the 
neuroendocrine system, including genetic determinants, affect, learn- 
ing, electrocle implantation, the punishment mechanism and frustrative 
nonreward, the reticidar activating system arousal mechanism and 
arousability, the Pavlovian tradition and associated canine personality 
theory. A relationship is described between conditioned resi:)onses and 
conditioned stimuli up to the transmarginal inhibition threshold (the 
"dimension of personality strength" according to the Moscow group) , 
w^ith subseqtient discussion of Eysenck's introversion-extroversion and 
nemoticism (unstable-stable) dimensions* These form the consistent 
patterns of individtial differences emerging from empirical personality 
study in the western world. It is hypothesized that the dimension of 
strength of the nervous system is identical with extroversion, both 
being based on. the sensitivity of the arousal mechanism. (12 references) 
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175 

Gray, Jeffrey A. Attention, consciousness and voluntary control of be- 
haviour in Soviet psychology: Philosopliical roots and research 
branches. Present-Day Russian Psychology: A Syjtiposiinn by Seven 
Authors. Oxford: Pergamon, press, 1966. p. 1-38, 

I'lie Soviet approach- to psyciiology is an ouigrowili ol an intellectual 
tradition that is substantially different from that of the West, it empha- 
sizes the active part played by the conscious liiunan in structuring his 
environment and experience. The Leibnitz, Kant, Schopenhauer influ- 
ence iias been sharj)eued by the adoption of Marxist-Leninism, ,'\ccord- 
ing to Marxism, < onsc.iousness is the property oi high'^.v organiy.ed 
matter which emei|ies l)y tlie law of transition from (piantii to (piality. 
Consciousness is tliereiore a ])roper subject for scientific study. The 
role of social environnient is so gieat that Soviet ])syclioIogv is almost 
coextensive with so( ial psychology which hardly exists as a field in its 
own right in the USSR, i*iie effect of the ALarxisi historical approath 
is evidenced hy interest in the phylogenetic evoimion of behavior. 
Studies on compound stinuilus condiiioning in aninrjls and on lauguagt^: 
ac(]uisiti()n and verbal conditioning in young children apj)ear in largt* 
number lor this reason. Some of the uu)st imipomirit work done in tin- 
Soviet I'lirion refers lo the Pavlovian orientirrs:- reflex, die studies 
emphasiziug the role played by selective attention in adaptation of the 
organism to its environnient. Experimentally, the orienting reflex has 
been shown to have motor, autonomic and sensory components, 
and lo be reflected by changes of the EF.G and conditioned reflexes. 
Various models of the orienting reflex have necn developed, The out- 
standing work on voluntary control of I)ehavior relates U) tlie regulatory 
function of language (Lm-ia) and to the function of the frontal lobes 
in verbal behavior (Khomskaya, Zni)oro/het) , (fjO references) 

176 

Gregory, Carl E. A prelude to scientific thought. Management of In- 
telligence: Scientific Problem Solving and Creativity. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1967, p. 9-15. 

The dynamics of science and the intellectual ])osture of scientists arc 
determined by 3. major factors: 1) metliods of iucpiiry, 2) attitudes 
about die nature of reality, and 3) concepts evolving from scientific 
inquiry. Throughout history, science has always been groping for a 
universal language to define its mediods, attitudes, and concepts. The 
steps of scientific problem solving should nor i)e confused with the 
stages of diinking. The proper teaming of creativity and scientific 
logic augments the quality, quantity, and speed of conceptual output. 
The 4 components of die intellect are: figural, symbolic, semantic, and 
behavioral. The 4 components of the intellect, in conjunction with the 
mind's sensory contacts with reality, form the structuring materials of 
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ihoughL Incul^aLion is ihe constriiciion process for ideas. Concepts are 
the finished product delivered lo the conscious by illii iiination. Scien- 
tific problem solvinj; faciluatcs the aI>iUty of the conscious mind to 
communicate witli the ^subconscious, thereby speeding up tlie stages of 
tliinking. (17 references) 

17V 

Gt-:,v. ^>ry* Carl E. Sciewtilk:^ problerar; solving;, illktitagemejit of Intel- 
ligence: Scientific Prablerre-'t^rMlving cnrid Creativity^. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1967- 17-30. 

Hie scientific way of thinking lias evolved slowly as a result of 
thousands of years of Inn^awn experimentation with leality. Scientific 
thinking is a method ot thinking cliat incrca^iCN the proi)ability of 
achieving relative suca^^ssiin liie shortest possi^iie leiiglli of time. Tlie 
9 st'dps of the scienirfit pinoblem-solving mt-diod arc: deciding on 
objectives, iiixalyzini^ r|>roiiHlems, gatheriiig data,, oaiuiiyiriu chua, induct- 
ing, planniiTLg, pret h«t kxiiji,. activating planvr. anti -valuating, Xhe 
scientific problem stvi^iml4 >iieps were originated by analyzing, comparing, 
synthesizing, and testing ntmierous problem solving and research 
methods used in btisiness, edticational, and scientific establishments. 
Eacli of the 9 steps of scientific problem solving has 2 .seqtiential sub- 
steps: crCcUive or divergent thinking and jtidgmental or convergent 
thinking. Even though (cach step is utilized in sequential order, there 
also exists within the systems a very important f miction called feedback. 
As each step is sequentially tuilized, it augments, refines, and recon- 
structs all previous thinking. In addition to feedback, the dynamics of 
scientific problem solving are further accelerated by feedforward- feed- 
forward pertains to a kind of .mental groping or advanced intellectual 
reconnaissance. When one is sensitized to the peripheries of his environ- 
ment, important discoveries, completely unrelated to the problem at 
hand, will come about by such tmplanned circtimstances as: accidents, 
mistakes, failures, chance, luck, and intervention of tmcontrollable 
forces. (17 references) 

178 

Gregory, Carl E. Ways of stimulating creativity that are adjunct to 
and implicit in SPS. Management of Intelligence: Scientific Problem 
Solving and Creativity. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1967, p. 193-210. 

All creative thinking 4s an individual affair. One of the advantages 
of group ideation is the sharing of ^'uncommon" experiences. Group 
ideation sitimvdates thinking, provides different points of view, and 
enriches experience. Brainstorming was developed in the late 1940s in 
the advertising firm of Batten, Barton, Durstine, and Osborn. Brain- 
storming originally referred only to ideation in groups. In recent years 
brainstorming has evolved to stich an extent that it now refers to a 
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basic principle commonly referred to :»s "suspended jucl^imenL'' Th?:- 
l;itter technique is, in son - ways, like group brainstorming. A free flow 
of ideas is encoiuag<7d l)v the group leader. Tlie one tundamental 
difference between the 2 luctliods is that the little technicme permits no 
one ey.ccpL -she group leader to know originally the exact u;iturc of the 
problem under consideration. Synectics use 3 kinds of analog^: per.sonal, 
direct, .uid symbolic. The -^^hillip's 66 method involves lar<?e groups in 
mass ideatson session. Tlie (organized random searcli techivic^xie imposes 
an organizational method ol probletn analysis during group or indi- 
vidual ideation in place nit n random jumping ^uound lor ^deas. A 
system <ri breaking up an oIiiKctive into jwiblems hv ^l,e svsPfn. long 
used in science called "maxrix rraalysis" isic:alled mrpruhoiogi.ai ai::tiwsi" 
and synthesis. Tiie rollcrtm c notebook .:T-rr<!tliot(a . leased uiK)n;: me 
cooperation of a gic^up oi c:axnpeteiit ir/dividuau^. i'he c^iput-outpm 
technique .:ommonl> referred to as die "black-box technique" was 
developed and has Ijeen extensively used in the creative engineering 
program and the product design group of General Electric. The follow- 
ing techniques may be used alone or supplementary to tlie various 
steps of scientific problem solving: Forced relationships, anaiogv tech- 
nique, the freewlieeling or uncommon respon.se technicities, the fresh-eye 
technique, and deadlines. (27 references) 

179 

Grimshaw, Allen D. Sociolinguistics and the sociologist. American 
Sociologist, 4(4):3 12-321, 1969. 

Sociologists are rediscovering their interest in the sociological mean- 
ing of certain aspects of language, pat'ticularly speech beliavior. Four 
principal perspectives from which language structure and social struc- 
ture, speech and social interaction relationship can be examined profit- 
ably, have been formulated. They are: (1) that which sees language as 
fundamental; (2) that whicli identifies social structure as the deter- 
minant or independent variable; (3) that which views neither as prior 
to the other, both being seen as co-occuring and co-determining; and (4) 
that which asserts that both are determined by a third factor, whether 
that third factor be the human condition, the organization of die human 
mind, or the intrinsic demands of an ordered universe. Special kinds 
of sociological problems and their solutions would depend on language 
data. Questions concerning social control, social conflict, and social 
change can be attacked on the lexical level and are of great interest to 
sociologists. One other focus of attention is the necessity for the study 
of language as an obstacle in sociological research, particularly research 
aero.' ; cultural boundaries. To date, sociologists have not exploited the 
incredibly rich data language contract. In addition, they have failed to 
even suggest to linguists or sociolinguists the sociological questions that 
would make linguistic analysis both easier and more meaningful. f8G 
references) ^ 
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Grinder, Robert E. A History of Genetic Psychology. New York: John 
Wiley, 1967. 247 p. 

Tlie evolution oC genetic psychology, the hv^l science o[ hiuiian 
development, is traced from its earliest beginnings in classical antiquity 
when naturalistic explanations of organic life were first advanced, 
throtigh the turn of the 20th century when the prodiuis of iJu- naxui. 
science -^T botany, l^iol^^gy. ^^.cology, paleontology, and eniln yolo!i,y 
c t^desceti u.^ create a rtiLlimcniary science of human development. A 
major emphasis of the book is on the basic assumption of the genetic 
psychologists that there is a dynamic interaction between luunan experi- 
ence and environmental flux. Excerpts from original sources arc 
reprinted in an attempt to show how the i^rincipl-s that luiderlie 
genetic jDsychology evolved over the centin ies. T he f -^iiowhig theorists 
and material are included: Aristotle's metaphysical explanation of 
growth and development; the work of Lamarck and Charles Darwin, 
two of the strongest influences on the science of hiunan development, 
on varia-on and heredity; Fritz Muller's exposition of tlie tlieory of 
recapitulation, and tlie linther articulation of this tlieory by Ernst 
Haeckel, Edward Drinker Cope, and Herbert Spencer; the work of 
Thomas H. Huxley, Henry Drummond, George John Romanes, and 
John Fiske on man and evoliuionary relationships, work which con- 
tributed- to the further development of genetic psychology; sttidies of 
growth and adolescence by Granville Stanley Hall, Alexander Francis 
Chamberlain, and Ellsworth Gage Lancaster at Clark University where 
the genetic psychology movement was born; and finally, the denuncia- 
tion of recapittilation theory and genetic psychology by Edward Lee 
Xliorndike. 

181 

Guttman, R. A test for a biological basis for correlated abilities. The 
Gefietics of Migrant and Isolate Populations. Baltimore, Md*: Wil- 
liams & Wilkins, 1963. p. 338--339, 

It is well known that statistical features of scores on ability tests 
vary with environment* If some function of test scores could be found 
that would not vary with environment or be essentially dependent on 
the mechanics of testing, such a ftmction could be hypothesized to 
have a biological basis. It was hypothesized that such a function can 
be found in the pattern of intercorrelations. An analysis of data derived 
from a battery of tests given yearly to all eighth-grade children in 
Israel has revealed such a pattern, which resembles the structure of 
matrices termed simplex, Ftiture work will have to focus on the nature 
of the structure itself. (1 reference) 
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182 

Guttman, Ruth; Guttman, Louis. Cross-cultural stability of an inter- 
correlation pattern of abilities: A possible test for a biological basis. 
Humait Biology, 35(1):53^0, 1963. 

A search for a function of test scores iliat will not vary with environ- 
ment, nor be essentially dependent on the meclianics of mental or 
achievement testing, was undertaken, for such a function could be 
Iiypothesized to have a biologicai basis, and may serve as a starting 
point for stndies on the inheritance of menval traits. It was hypothe- 
sized that the function produced by the pattern of intercorrelations 
would fulfill such recpiirements. The achievemenis of 13,000 Israeli 
eightli grade elementary school pupils on national stipend examinations 
were examined by means of a multivariate correlational analysis. Results 
indicated that a simplex pattern was found to exist among the inter- 
correlations between 0 test areas in subgroups of the population, 
classified by sex, country of birth, country of origin of parents, and type 
of school, in si:>ite of large variations in the mean scores on the tests by 
the different groups of subjects. These results may indicate a partial 
proof of the liypotliesis that there is a biological basis for the pattern, 
- independent of environment. (9 references) 

183 

Hartmann, Hein?'.. Concept formation in psychoanalysis. Psycho- 
analytic Study of the Child* 19:11^7, 1964. 

The formulation of concepts which can encompass the whole mani- 
fold range of psychic events, in health and illness, in the civilized and 
the primitive nidividual, in the adult and the child has become the 
cornerstone of psychoanalysis, thus moving it in the direction of becom- 
ing a general theory of mental life. The means and ways by which 
psychoanalysis attempts to approach this goal, how far it has accom- 
plished this task, and what difficulties stand in the path of realizing 
this goal are examined. Concept formulation in psychoanalysis is pre-, 
ceded by collecting and ordering of significant observational material. 
This material is viewed from the angle of causality. Because of the 
causal po^nt of view, psychoanalysis proceeds to have the building of 
concepts which transcend the qvialitative aspect. Misunderstandings that 
psychoanalytic theory have encountered on this point are discussed. It is 
maintained :hat psychoanalysis has come closer to the logical ideal o£ 
r natural science of complex mental life than other psychological 
disciphnes. The extent of its. applicability to the cultural sciences is 
also discussed. Psychoanalysis by itself can never solve the problems 
which are set for the cultural sciences, but it can serve as an important 
ancillary science. (34 references) 
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Hazclrigg, Lawrence E- Prison Within Society. A Reader in Penology, 
Garden City, N.Y,: Doublcday. 1968, 536 p. 

Prison Within Society is a collection of recent articles written by a 
wide range of professionals who study ihc prison as a complex social 
organization. Tlie articles are arranged under three topics: (1) the 
total organizational context of the prison as a social system; (2) the 
role of the prison as a "people changing" oiganization; and (3) tfie 
conflict that arises from the organizational character of contemporary 
correctional institutions. Twenty-foiu' articles are reprinted in this 
voliune. 

185 

Hebb, D. O. On the meaning of objective psychology. Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Canada, 55:81-86, 1961. 

Freiidian psychoanalysis and Watson's behaviorism were 2 of the 
greatest contributions to psychology in tlie past century. Freud's most 
important^' contribution to learning involves learning in childhood 
rather than the nature of learning, and his contribiuion to j^eiception 
is not concerned -with the nature of perception itself but with social 
perception. Watson's most important revolutionary contribution was 
his regard for man as simply a biological machine without anything 
worth calling a mind. While some psychologists attempted to reply to 
Watson with ridicide on the basis of ''common sense/' others reacted 
in the scientific tradition, replying experimentally, testing the mech- 
anisms of thought and behavior, Modern psychology identifies mental 
processes with brain j^rocesses. The theory of tlie brain as a reflex 
system began with Descartes and came to an end with Cajal and 
Lprente De No. Descartes saw the human body as a hydraulic machine 
containing a sensory system, but he kept the Christian soul and 
demonic possession inside his machine. Viewing the brain as a reflex 
system^ man became an automation, thus challenging tlie concept of 
free will. But Ramon Y. Cajal and Lorente De No have demonstrated 
that the brain is not a reflex system, that the mammalian nervous sys- 
tem is designed for continuing independence of activity. Xlie animal 
responds only to those environmental stimuli which create input rele- 
vant to its ongoing behavior, which arouse it, which interest it and are 
thus acceptable to its thought processes. Except for emergency sensory 
signals, the brain takes the upper hand over the sensory input. The 
interaction of sensory input and central circuits provides unimaginable 
complexity, awakening a new respect for the miracle of man's behavior 
and mental processes which control it. (3 references) 
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Huttenlocher, Janellen. Children's intellectual development. Ttevieiv 
of Educational Research, 35(2): 1 14*121, 1965. 

Recent studies concerning 2 phases of clulchen's intcUecLual develop- 
ment, acquisition of a language, and cognitive learning between ages 
'I and 12, were revicu'ed. In liis development of syntax, the cliild's first 
2-word uticranccs generally include an '^operator" or "pivot" in com- 
!>ination with another word, e.g,, '*scc doggie/* **see light/' Gradually 
these expressions become elaborated, as the child learns to use finiction 
words, verb and noim inflections, and auxiliary verbs. Xhe ciiild does 
not simply imitate adult speech; rather lie selects from it tlic most 
informative items. The consistency of children's speech development, 
as well as the great similarity in tlie form of early speecii in dilFereiit 
cliildren, suggest that the natine of the hiunan .nervous system should 
be considered in studying language development, Piaget suggested that 
ilie child's intellectual development consists of successive stages, din ing: 
each of which the cliild has a stable, cliaracteristic v/ay of viewing tlie 
world. The ''j>reoperationar' stage lasts lUitil about 7 years, at wjiich 
time the stage of ''concrete operations" emerges and lasts until the 
start of adolescence. Piaget's work can be described as an attempt to 
specify an information-processing system of cognitive development at 
various points in its evolirtion. Some attempts to train tlie preopera- 
tional child in the use of concrete operations, e,g., conservation of 
qiumtity. iiuve had limited success. (22 references) 

187 

Kalmiis, Hans. Sense perception and behavior. Genetic diversity and 
Human Beharjior. Chicago: Aldine, 1967- p. 73-87. 

The eflects of genetically determined difTerences in sense perception 
on behavior is a vast topic. Some of these differences can be better 
imderstood throtigh study of subjects stich as comparative sensory 
j)liysiology, plienocopies (acquired sensory defects) , and simidation of 
sensory deficiencies. In many cases, the genes tliat cause defects in sense 
per.:eption have other behavioral manifestations, which may be behav- 
iorally more important. An example of this is the PTC-taster poly- 
morphism, which has associated thyroid conditions that have clinical 
and consequently behavioral effects. The ways in which specific .sensory 
defects may or may not alTect behavior need to be considered, since 
most human activities are monitored by multiple sense modalities, 
allowing compensation for defective or even absent senses. Environ- 
mental conditions also affect the recognition of certaiti defects. For 
instance, color l^lindness was apparently not identified until the 18th 
century. Sensory defects aifect the group as well as tlie individual, as in 
the case of color blindness, which may be a cause of atitomobile acci- 
dents. The effects of sensory defects on art have frequently been 
discussed, though not always sensibly, More tangible biological conse- 
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quences of sensory deficiencies ockihT iji mate selection and its genetic 
effects. Types of behavior or sitUiitioiis in wiiich the effects of sensory 
deficiencies arc evident include behavi^i* toward noniiiunan objects, 
social l^eliavior, and conimuniciition bel^*^vior. In coniniiuiication, lan- 
guage defects are bound to liavc niai^y complex behavioral eflects, 
which need fiu ther study. (27 references) 

188 

Kirtley, Donald; Harkless, Rich^td- Sa^^e personality and attitiidinal 
correlates of dogmatism. Psychologic: al Reports, 24(3): 85 1-854, 1969. 

Some attitudinal and per^ionality coir^^lutes of dogmatism are studied. 
Sixty-one inidergraduate psychology st^^ulents were administered the 
Troldahi-Powell 20 item form oi the d^^gmatis^ scale along witli the 
MMPI, the politico-economic co^sei va^^^sm scale (form (iO) , and an 
adaptation of the Bogardus social dista'^t^e scale. Dog;matism was posi- 
tively related to conservatism ai^d reje^^ion of minorities and groups 
associated with imconventionality and social change. The Troldahl- 
Powell 20 item scale, like Rok^ach's f'orm E, appears to he a hetter 
measnre of rigluist th.an leftist ^Uuhoritarianism, Rokeach's suggestion 
tliat a nenrotic factor may imdcrlje leftist dogmatism, as opposed to a 
psychopathic one in the case of ^'igliti^t ^^logmatism, was not supported, 
as the more dogmatic subjects, also the more conservative, showed 
significant tendencies in the direction neiuosis and psychosis, but 
none tow\ard psyclioiJathy. Also, the I^ss dogmatic subjects were inclined 
to deny possession of imfavorable persor>^tlity characteristics. Thus, low 
scores on the dogmatism scale J^^^Uy indi^^t^e a defensive factor as well 
as genuine **openmindedness/* (lO refeJ'^nces) (Autlior abstract modi* 
fied) 

189 

Klein, George S. Peremptoiy ideation: Structure and force in motivated 
ideas. Cognition, Personality, ^ CUni^^l Psychology, San Francisco, 
Jossey-Bass Inc., 1967. p- 1—61. 

The power of a line of thought, the ability of an idea to influence 
behavior, perce})tion imagery, sy^^bolic construction, action and gesture 
is considered historically, clinic^iHy, and light of experimental work. 
Some of the means tlnough whi^h idea5 <icquive tlieir power are traced 
and cuagrammed. Motivation is <\ ranjof topic, and is treated from the - 
viewpoint of behavior rather than th^it of Vdrives/* The ideomotor 
system is used as a frame of reference- Models for evolution and develop- 
ment of motivated lines of thotight ar^ outlined.. T!ie components of 
the train of tliouglit and its tejt^poral brganization are seen as crucial. 
Discharge, held to be a qualitative rn^^tter of appropriate matching 
stimulations, is reviewed fimctioi^ally to permit concentration on its 
psychological significance. Persistent, ti^^ielieved facilitative events of 
the primary event region (contiiitious positive reinforcement) sustain 
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and enlarge the power and intensity of the motivated train of thought. 
Among the key motivational aspects of repiessed trains of thought are 
blocking of action relevant to a wish, and the coexistence of two sets of 
inhibitory processes, those that block tlie actions of fulfillment, on the 
one hand, and those which prevent termination of tlie excitatory con- 
ditions of the line of thought, on the other. Several variations of repres- 
sive action are discussed and diagrammed. Several possible modes of 
disj:)lacement of motivated trains of tlioixght are considered. The role 
of imconscious fantasy in peremptory ideation is analyzed. Experimental 
and clinical work on the intrusion of motivated ideation into inten- 
tional, veridically oriented thinking is reported. The stimidus conditions 
for repression and imconscious fantasy are deemed to hold great prac- 
tical and theoretical importance, l^ut to ])e luiknown. The present paper 
is seen as airing problems, not solving them. (81 references) 

190 

Kocowskiy Tomasz. Koncepcja trzech poziomow sterowania czynnosci 
a 2>roblem motywacji, / The concept o£ three levels of function control 
and the problem of motivation. / Psychologia JVychozoazvczn (Wars- 
zawa), 25(4):425-440, 1968, 

Magoun's theory (derived from Jackson, Pavlov and Freud) of 3 
fimctional levels in the human nervous system is developed from tlie 
cybernetic point of view. The concept of goal is postulated as the basic 
one for psychology, biology and also for cybernetics. The main proposi- 
tion is as follows: motivational processes, in their directive aspect, 
shoidd be defined by goals, as final effects of all controlled functions in 
animals (and machines) . Each of 3 levels of control has its ov^n rela- 
tively autonomic goals and original systems of realization. In tl ^ first, 
i.e- vegetative endocrinal level, fimctioning as an innei* environment 
multistat, goal reaching is guaranteed by the innate structure of control 
centers. In the second, sensomotoric level, that controls motor belmvior, 
biological goals of the organisms are represented by specific cla&ses of 
information (named signals of valence or programing signals) , which 
j3lay an initiating, directive and corrective role in the feedback control 
of behavior. In the third, intellectual level goals operate as conscious, 
verbali/,ed information concerning st«ites or actions being anticipated 
by the individual, contained in his memory system and going into 
action in appropriate situations. (15 refeiences) (Jomnal abstract 
modified) 

191 

Kolb, Lawrence C. Adaptive processes and mental mechanisms, Noye^ 
Modern Clinical Psychiatry, 7th Ed, Philadelphia; W. IJ, Saunders, 
19fi8. p. 55-79. 

The evolutionary work of adaptive mechanisms is discussed. The 
main examples of adaptive processes described are language, communi- 
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cation, perception, and thought. Early perceptual processes, registration, 
the stiniiihis hairier, and fantasies are singled out for more detailed 
consideration, Afental mechanisms are introduced. Conflict, anxiety, 
repression reaction-formations, conscious control, identification, trans- 
ference, empathy, compensation, rationalization, substitiuion, displace- 
ment, restitutio?!, j^rojection, hallucinations, ideas of reference, motives 
of projection, symbolization, fixation, regression, dissociation, somnam- 
bulism, automatic writing, resistance, denial and sublimation are the 
mechanisms discussed. Defensive processes are introduced, Xhese are 
differentiated from mental mechanisms because of their complexity. 
Character defenses, conversion, fantasy, and dreams are the defensive 
processes considered, (15 references) 

192 

Krivohlavy, J. / Communication in interpersonal conflict resolution. / 
Komunikace pri reseni meicilidskych sporu. Ceskoslovenska Psycholo* 
gie (Praha), M(2): 145-155, 1970. 

Communicating information, its kind and the ways of its use, plays 
an important part in interpersonal conflict resolution. Special attention 
is given to the tacit nonverbal comminnication and agreement between 
partners, the so called implicit commvniication. The relation between 
the partner's exjjected choice and the player's real choice is mentioned 
as well as the imjjortance of this relation for the development and 
reformation of the image of the partner. This image of the partner 
seems to be the most important and decisive factor in interpersonal 
conflict resolution. The results of the effect of explicit communication 
show that the possibility of verbal commimication either in a spoken or 
written form leads generally to a higher level of cooperation among 
partners even wlien this conclusion must not be taken as an atitomatic 
residt of the existence of the commimication channel. Not only the 
quantity but the quality of the information commimicated in a conflict 
situation plays an important role. Tlie effect of communication is also 
influenced by the relation between the explicit and implicit informa- 
tion, by the role of the information displayer, and his motivational 
orientation. From the point of methodology, it is stressed that the non- 
zero simi games give a possibility to study not only the eflect of the 
verbal and nonverbal commimication but the quality of information 
in the interpersonal conflict situation. (84 references) Qoiunal abstract) 

193 

Levinson, Harry. The exceptional executive: A psychological concep- 
tion- Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1968. 297 p. 

Within a framework of psychoanalytic theory, new concepts of leader- 
ship and of the social meaning of. the business organization are pre- 
sented. The fundamental task of the executive is to make his business 
survive, and he must view his business as an institiuion for problem- 
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solving and learning. Leadership l>eliavior is a product of internal 
drives, niatming cajjacities and the stinudi and constraints of environ- 
ment. In order to iniderstand environment, some of the iiueractions of 
power relationships, personality theory, social cliange, and motivational 
studies are examined. The major dimensions of executive and organi/a- 
lional tasks are sketched reconfirming the importance' of lunnan rela- 
tionships. Tiie executive's psycliological role together with the needs 
of subordinates which must l)e met are studied. Man's conscience is 
shown to be the core around which action, application, rnid tlicory are 
integrated. The personnel ftniction in business is reconcepiualized, and 
mistakes an executive is likely to make arc pointed oiu. (()2f> references) 

194 

Lindesmith^ Alfred R.; Strauss, Anselm L. Symbolic processes: Nature 
and setting. Social Psychology. New York: HoU, Rinehart and Win- 
ston, 1968. p. 19-111- 

Social striictine, groups, and the role of language are discussed. The 
role of consensus is developed. The group bases of language are 
reviewed. Signs, symbols and language are analyzed. The role of sym- 
bolism in shared behavior is discussed. The nature of symbolic gestures 
is noted. Symbolic environments and cognitive structmes are con- 
sidered. The categorical attitude and the naming of things arc set 
forth. The natme of concepts and categories is surveyed. Hie nature 
of animal conceptualization is pondered. Meaning, geiieralization, and 
fiction are treated. Stereotypes as social forms are discussed. Human 
and subhmnan environments are compared for symbolic content. The 
natme of cognitive structures, and the concept of cognitive dissonance 
are introduced, Relationsliips between symbolic environments and 
motives are analyzed. The evolutionary setting of human behavior is 
considered. Elements of animal beliavior with relevance to understand- 
ing of human conduct are set forth. Social interaction of lower species 
is discussed, Anthiojjomorpliism is introduced. A brie£ discussion of 
insect societies is presented. The behavior of chimpanzees is reported^ 
Tlie importance of tlie absence of language among lower animals is 
analyzed, and consequences of the lack identified. The effects of social 
isolation and speech pathology on human behavior are set fortli to 
show the important part played by language and symbolic commimica- 
tion. Attention is given to isolated children, the blind, deaf, the men- 
tally retarded, aphasia victims, and language-impaired persons^ The 
social isolation of the schizophrenic is discussed, (133 references) 

195 

Lindesmith, Alfred R.; Strauss, Anselm L» Social, Psychology* New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1968. 450 p. 

An interactionist view of social psycliology designed for undergradu- 
ate students is presented. The symbolic interactionist position is set 
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forth. The nature oC symbohc processes is related. Attention is given to 
social strticture, groups, hingtiage, symbolic environments, cognitive 
structm^es, the evolution o£ human behavior, social isolation, and speech 
pathology. The process of diflerentiation and interiialization is dis- 
ctissed. Language differentiation, tliought styles, perception, memory, 
naming, the internal environment, and self and social control are 
reviewed. Socialization and interaction are introduced. The develop- 
ment of language., concepts and thought is discussed. Role playing, 
social structure, initiation of interaction, the nature of selves and roles, 
reference groups, communication and memberships, and disorganiza- 
tion conflict and change are considered. Discussion of deviance focusses 
on both groups and individuals. Theories of deviance are set fortli. The 
effort in this volmne is to make social psychology of maximiun use and 
relevance to sociologists and their students. (688 references) 

196 

Lindzey, Gardner. Behavior and Morphological variation Genetic 
Diversity and Human Behavior. Chicago: Aldine, 1967. p. 227—240. 

Human morphology has been largely disregarded in American psy- 
chology. A crude classification suggests five means that might lead to 
tlie prediction of associations between morphology and behavior, 
including a range from eflects of environmental events on behavior and 
morphology in ways that produce associations between the two, to 
joint biological determinants of physique and behavior. It seems reason- 
able to expect that impoitant associations between behavior and 
morphology will be observed, as can be illustrated from research find- 
ings in two areas: estimating the relationship between observer ratings 
of personality and morphological variables, and the relationship between 
morphology and criminal behavior. In the first area, available research 
evidence suggests that important associations between behavior and 
morphology exist, although the strength (or varying strengths) of the 
relationship has not been clearly determined, Iii the second area, 
various studies have foimd a higli proportion of certain somatotypes 
among delinquent youths relative to nondelinquent controls. Areas 
of potential research interest include the nature of the efTects of early 
exi^erience, with morphological characteristics included as a variable 
studied; psychopharniacology, including the interaction between mor- 
phological variation and eflects of psychoactive drugs; and the relation 
between social interaction and morphological variables. (50 references) 



197 

Loy, John W., Jr. Sociopsychological attributes associated with the 
early adoption of a sport innovation. Journal of Psychology, 70(2): 
141-147, 1968. 

The degree and nature of the relationship between certain socio- 
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psychological .atributes of British swimming coaclies and their date ol 
adoption of a new training method are studied. The new training 
method, tlie controlled interval method, is thought to be an example of 
technological change witliin a social system. The method involved the 
use of pidse rate as a measure of the intensity of a training bout, the 
length of recovery period between bouts, a motivational device, and an 
indicator of a swimmer's level of cardiovascular fitness. Data were col- 
lected from 89 male and 17 female Englisli swimming coaches by means 
of personal interviews (3.5 cases) and mailed questio'nnaires (71 cases) . 
Analysis of die data was confined to 2 samples: 42 men and 6 women 
chief coaches; and 15 female coaches, including the 6 in the first sample. 
Results show that tlie time of adoption of the innovation was signifi- 
cantly and positively related to educational status, occupational status, 
professional status, cosmopolitanism, and creativity. A substantial pro- 
portion of the variance associated widi the time of adoption of the 
training method (52-86%) could be accounted for in terms of 10 or 
fewer sociopsychological variables. (14 references) (Author abstract 
modified) 



198 

Lupsha, Peter A. On theories of urban violence. Urban Affairs 
Quar'erly, 4(3):273-296, 1969. 

Urban riots are more or less spontaneous outbursts of group hostility 
characterized by emotionalism and acts of destruction directed against 
generalized per]Detrators of injustice or violators of community norms. 
All riots are not alike, although frequently they are discussed in the 
literature as if they were a single phenomenon. A typology of riots 
can be constructed, based on differentiations in terms of the degree of 
leadership definition, and kind and definition of target. Tlie typology 
represents a continuum with individual riots falling at some point 
between vaguely defined and well defined leadership and target 
groups. Tlieories of urban violence generally have not considered the 
implications of such a typology or any idea of difierentiation. The most 
common way of explaining urban violence is in terms of folk theories 
consisting of widely accepted beliefs about the causes of such incidents. 
Kinds of folk theories are: the conspiracy, the recent migrant, the teen- 
age rebellion, die lower class, and the police brutality theories. Middle- 
range theories are a blend of working hypotheses used in research and 
general speculations with some grand conce]nual sclieme. Tliese include 
social-psychological, historical-economic, and structural-situational ap- 
proaches. The most general theoretical conceptual scliemes involve the 
.specification of a set of interrelated variables and presentation of a 
systematic view of die phenomenon. Some of diese, based on the psy- 
chology or sociology of urban violence, stress frustration, unmet 
expectations, societal strain and intergroup conflict,- or deprivation. 
One area that has been neglected theoretically is the political side of 
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violence, although many studies liave revealed that recent riots are 
basically pohtical in nature. (d6 references) 

199 

Mackwortli, N. H.; Bruner, J. S. How adults and children search and 
recognize pictures. Human Development, 13(3): 149-177, 1970. 

The eye fixations of 20 young adults and 20 children, aged 6, were 
recorded while they were recognizing or inspecting a series of displays. 
The test photogiaphs presented 3 levels of definition for one particular 
scene: very blurred, blurred, or sharp. Each picture was presented for two 
K)-second trials. Either the very blurred or the sharp picture was given 
first to a particular S. The eye tracks were therefore recorded either 
during attempts at visual comprehension or during casual inspection. 
The position and sequence of the fixations of each S were recorded 
individually on a polaroid copy of the original display. Eight difteient 
analysis procedures were used to study the eye tracks and all showed 
reliable differences between adults and children. Witli the sharp 
pictiaes, children lacked adequate coverage of the display; their eye 
tracks averaged only two-tliirds the length of the adult tracks, mostly 
because children had twice as many very small eye movements. Adults 
were more skillful at visually selecting tlie informative areas within out 
of focus pictures; this skill calls lor a delicate balance between central 
and peripheral vision. Children were less consistent than aduks in 
regard to the areas they visually selected from out of focus displays. 
Only adults attempted to relate important areas of such displays by 
long leaping movements of the eyes. The direction of these long move- 
ments altered when S already knew the natme of t]ie display. Adult 
fixation times increased by 40% wlien SS had to comprei^end die out 
of focus displays rather than merely inspect them. In the second part 
of the paper, theoretical interpretations are provided. (73 leferences) 
(Author al^stract) 

200 

Marcovitz, Eli. / Development and maintenance of individual worth. / 
Dignity. Bulletin of the Philadelphia Association for Psychoanalysis, 
20(2): 105-1 16, 1970. 

The development and maintenance of die dignity and the avoidance 
of humiliation of the individual human being, both his own sense of 
his worth and its reflection in the attitudes of others towards him, is 
necessary to give meaning to existence and to make life worth living. 
The author discusses means by which different people protect and 
maintain personal dignity and self-esteem (humor, religion, art, aggres- 
sive behavior, drug use) . The developinent of dignity based on reality 
rather than on fantasy requires models and experiences; models of 
values and strength with which to identify, and experiences of successes 
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and of usefulness. These come primarily from the family, from peers 
and from the school, as well as from other groups and situations, such 
as the religious community, outstanding figiues in real life or in 
.fiction or from mass commtmication media. But poor family situations, 
crowded and inadeqtiate schools, experiences of ridicule, humiliation 
and failure all tend to cripple the development of dignity. Social, eco- 
nomic and cultmal conditions affect the structure, fimction and rela- 
tionships in the family. These in tmn afTect the development of eacli 
person in the family. There is no question that to create conditions in 
which all people have the opportunity to develop mature dignity, pro- 
foimd social, economic and cultural clianges are necessary. The question 
is whether these clianges will be permitted to occur through an evolu- 
tionary process. 

201 

Means, Richard' L. Sociology, biology, and the analysis of social prob- 
lems. Social Problems, 15(2):200-212, 1967. 

There should be closer cooperation between the biological sciences 
and sociology in the analysis of social problems. Several broad areas of 
mutual concern are discussed: (1) a glowing emphasis on a biological 
orientation to ecology tJiat will stress the interrelationships of both 
human and nonhtnnan organisms and (2) an attempt to deal more 
systematically with biological and genetic factors contributing to social 
problems. However, the view is put forward that genetic and chemo- 
therapy researcli is especially important to social problems research, 
i Biological variables may be highly significant causal factors in certain 
forms of deviant behavior, i.e., alcoholism and homosexuality. (82) 

: 202 

Meissner, W. W. Notes toward a theory of values: The place of values. 
Journal of Religion and Health, 9(2): 123-137, 1970. 

There is no concept more central or more essential to an imder- 
, standing of cultural change tlian the notion of valtie. Besides its origins 
in phiIo.sophical literatine, the concept of value has been largely the 
property of anthropology'. Values, however, are inextricably woven into 
the lal^ric of all social and political interaction. The human psyche is 
the ultimate locus of value formation and t]ie j^rimary level of organiza- 
tion of the value system. Tlius, there is relevance for its application in 
r the study of any psychological analysis of the role of ethics in behavioral 
; pattern. It is further linked to Iiuman sexuality because htiman sexual 
response is the object of the most intense psychological and ethical 
concern. The social and personal function of religion comes into play 
because religion is the social repository for specific value systems. No 
one social science discipline, therefore, is capable of studying the value 
system of man in all of its aspects and ramifications. Its inherent com- 
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plexity requires combined and integrated contributions of a variety of 
disciplines. (1 1 references) 

203 

Merton, Robert Social structure and anomie. In: Voss, H., Society, 
Delinquency, and. O^linquent Behavior. Boston: Little, Brown, 1970. 
458 p. (p. 132-140). , 

An explanation is offered of deviant behavior within tlie context of 
the social structure, rather than as a product of biological [orces, per- 
sonality deficiemcies, or psychiatric complexes within the individual who 
deviates. In an iategrated society tliere is balanced emphasis on cultural 
goals and legitimate means to acbieve tlhem. As polar types of cultural 
malintegration there may be a disproportionate stress upon the value 
of certain goals or a similar, .almost exclnosive emphasis on means. The 
occurrence of abemomt behaxaor is a symytom or indication of differ- 
ential emphasis on goaais and means. Varroojs foons of deviant behavior 
occur with increasing^ frequeuHary wlien certain goals are stressed witliout 
a corresponding emphasis om the importrance of reselling these goals 
by legitimate mean*-. In American society the overarching goal is 
success, particularly tlae accumulation of wealth as a symbol of success. 
Five logically possibSe modes of adaptaidion or possible role adjust- 
ments of individuals in speoiBc situations^ arc described. According to 
Merton, conformity is the most commoin response, while retreatism, 
involving rejection of the goals and means, is least common. However, 
Merton's primary interest is the inno\5ative mode in which proscribed, 
yet often effective, means are used to attain the culturally defined goal 
of success. A high rate of deviance is not generated simply by lack of 
opportunity or by an exaggc3:ated emphasis on monetary success. Only 
winen a system of cultural values extols certain common symbols of 
success for the population at large while its social structure rigorously 
restricts or completely elimin::;.tes access to approved modes of acquiring 
these symbols for a considerable part of the same popidation, then 
antisocial behavior ensues oni a considerable scale. (19 references) 

204 

Mischel, Walter. Personality and prediction. Personality arid Assess- 
iment. New York: John Wiley, 1968. p. 281-301- 

Conditions which make tiierapeudcally induced behavior stable also 
determine and govern the further persistence or shifts in naturalistically 
induced behavior Regulariiies in stimulus comiitions produce pre- 
dictable behavior. Stabilities in mon-therapeutic environments, half-way 
house type sit2uaii'^>ns, and tfiiierr^eutic situations are analyzed. When 
indiviciluals apply iv^iit labels to clliemselves, thi&>is seen as an important 
part ok their envircmment, and changes in swdi s^elf-characterizations 
may be useful parts of social bdfaarvior condimii^ing. The impact of sex 
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role prescriptions and other role-specific behavior is reviewed. The 
wide availability of stimuli to.reinforce almost any type of behavior is 
a source of opixjrtunity and of difficulty in treatment for persons not 
restricted in tlieir environment. Predictions of future behavior can be 
^formulated through attention to environment, past behavior and the 
dike only at peril, for such predictions have proved higlily unreliable. 
The relationship between social behaviorism and psychodynamic views 
is discussed. 

205 

Mitscherlich, Alexander. Uber psychoanalyse and sc^iologie: Einlei- 
tung. / Psychoanalysis and sociology: Introduction. / Psyche (Stuttgart), 
24(3): 157-162, 1970. 

In a symposium on the subject of interdisciplinary imderstanding 
between the psychoanalyst and the sociologist, certain questions are 
discussed. The words of Freud are recalled wherein he stresses the need 
for the analyst to interest himself in the psychology, cidtiual history, 
sociology, anatomy, biology, and developments of his discipline. In 
view of the wide field of science today, it is obviously impossible for 
the analyst to acquaint himself with all these, and the question arises 
as to which discipline the analyst must ally himself with in order to 
accomplish his aim. Sociology can be of great use to the analyst and 
vice versa, and the technical language can be luiderstood by both 
participants. Xhe team pliase of scientific development is the current 
answer to progress in any science. (1 reference) 

206 

Mitscherlich, Alexander; Lorenzer, Alfred; Horn, Klaus; Dahmer, 
Helmut; Schwanenberg, Enno; Brede, Karola; Bemdt, Heide. On 
psychoanalysis and sociology. International Journal of Psycho-Analysis 
(London), 5I(l):33-48, 1970. 

Current psychoanalytic theory is discussed among psychoanalytic and 
sociological staff members of the Sigmund Freud Institut, Questions 
%vere prompted by an early discussion of Freud's 'the question of lay 
analysis* in which he states that training for analysts must include ele- 
ments from mental sciences, psychology, the history of civilization, and 
sociology as well as from anatomy, biology, and the study of evolution. 
Freud also states that in the individual's mental life someone else is 
invariably involved as a model, as an object, as a helper, as an oppo- 
nent, and so from the very first, individual psychology is, at the same 
time, social psychology as well. Freud believes that familial and school 
situations, as well as socialization during the latency period, must be 
observed in process to determine the fate of the oedipus conflict. Marxist 
theories were discussed, one reproducing Freud's psychologism that says 
there are ortly two sciences: psychology, pure and applied, and natural 
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science. The problem of aggression was also debated in the sense that 
the process involving the psychoanalytic theory of libido can be used to 
explain how culture or the 'moral sense' for community life penetrates 
into the individual from outside. Basically, it seems important to trace 
the connection between the self-image and the sense of social cohesive- 
ness. 

207 

Meyer, K, E*; Baenninger, Ronald. Effect of environmental change 
and electric shock on water consumption in the rat. Psychological 
Reports, 13:179-185, 1963, 

The effect of environmental change and electric shock on " water 
consumption was studied in 45 naive female albino rats, 85 to 95 days 
old. At 21 days old, they were put on a 23-hour water deprivation 
schedule and then assigned to 1 of 3 groups (high and low. shock and 
control groups, H, L and C, respectively), matched on mean water 
consumption for i:he last 5 days. For the next 5 days, the rats were 
placed in grill boxes and for the final 5 days, the rats were shocked in 
the grill boxes with 1.2 seconds of shock presented non-systcmatic^lly 
with an average interval of 20 seconds. The H group received 2.5 MA, 
and the L group received 0.09 MA. The results showed that the strange 
environment inhibited drinking in the home cage. After the drinking 
response returned to iionnal, shock was introduced and the drinking 
response was facilitated. (11 references) 

208 

O^Brien, Robert W.; Schrag, Clarence C; Martin, Walter I. Readings 
in General Sociology. 4th Ed. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1969. 545 p, 

This series of studies illustrates the chief objectives, procedures and 
findings of contemporary sociology, and gives an indication of the 
future of the field. Sociologists no longer depend primarily on static 
theories and models, but are universally interested in societal dynamics 
and the analysis of social change. The increased popularity of com- 
parative studies encourages theories that are relevant to underdeveloped 
societies and to other systems outside United States. Illustrated in this 
book are the most important advances in general theories of social 
systems that promise to integrate many disparate facts about social life 
and consolidate some of the information developed in various social 
disciplines. The studies are organized under the following general sub- 
jects: man's changing social milieu; culture and the normative order; 
social structures; forms of organization; social processes, patterns of 
interaction and communication; information and influence; socializa- 
tion, transactions between self and society; distributive systems, differ- 
entiation and stratification; systems under stress, deviance and dis- 
organization; institutions, legitimation of system linkages; and the 
social-logical enterprise. 
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Opler, Marvin K. Entities and organization in individual and group 
behavior: A conceptual framework. Group Psychotherapy, 9(4):290— 
300, 1956. 

A theory of individual and group behavior was presented which 
emphasizes that culture is a means of regulation and control of liuman 
behavior and therefore a/fects the strivings of human beings, on con- 
scious or unconscious levels. Biologically and culturally derived needs 
must be assessed in terms of the variety of life-ways and social experience 
developed in man's historical and cultural evolution. The term 
"human" has both individual and group connotations; an understand- 
ing of individual behavior in the gioup setting is essential to beneficial 
modification of that behavior. Subcultural groups, such as ethnic, class 
and regional groupings, affect the individual's life course. Culture 
influences types of family organization and the social experience and 
role position of its carriers; it favors certain stress systems and sanctions 
given styles of emotional expression. Culture thus influences norms of 
behavior and types of psychopathology. Physiological processes such as 
cognition, perception and analysis, as well as concomitant psychological 
systems of activity, communication, and expression, are affected by the 
culture in which the individual functions. A scries of more dynamic 
categories should replace the static concepts of social psychiatry, e.g., 
social mobility phenomena may be more useful than static notions of 
class, and acculturation phenomena and intergeneration conflict may 
be more expressive than individual value conflicts occurring in pre- 
sumably xmchanging cultures. (17 references) 

210 

Ornstein, Paul H.; Kalthoff, Robert J* Toward a conceptual scheme 
for teaching clinical psychiatric evaluation. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 
1967, 8(5), 404-426. 

The physician is the instrument of clinical psychiatric evaluation. 
His primary functions are observation, evocative listening, and empathy- 
intuition-introspection. His evaluation of the patient consists of a 
descriptive and interpretive synthesis of the intra- and *extrainterview 
data. The descriptive synthesis leads to a clinical diagnosis. The inter- 
pretive syntliesis leads to the formulation of the dynamics and genetics 
of the patient's behavior and symptoms, his tuiique response to the 
physician, and vice versa. These data permit specific statements about 
treatment possibilities. The models, that best condense the clinical 
material are those of the focal and nuclear conflicts. The former repre- 
sents the problem and, its attempted solution foremost in the patient's 
mind. The latter is a formulation of the deeper roots of the patient's 
current conflicts, thus enabling the physician to put current problems 
into a genetic context. (53 references) (Copyright, 1968 by the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, Inc.) 
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211 

Peters, John E.; Murphree, Oddist Dykman, Roscoe A. Genetically 
determined abnormal behavior in dogs: Some implications for psy* 
chiatry. Conditional Reflex, 1967, 2(3), 206-215. 

Discusses psycliiatry's neglect of behavioral genetics, summarizes 
experiments on a stable and an unstable strain of the jx)inter dog, and 
notes the value of the obtained results for models of mental illness. The 
importance of genetically determined extreme variations in tempera- 
ment in shaping tlie individual's responses to particular environments 
is emphasized. These variations occur spontaneously among animals, 
and probably are relatively favored for procreation among civilized 
man and domesticated animals. Various dimensions o£ temperament 
and inborn perceptual, cognitive, and integrational deficiencies are 
placed alongside early experience and later-life stresses, as equally im- 
portant in contributing to mental breakdowns. (22 references) (Copy- 
right, 1968 by the American Psychological Association, Inc.) 

212 

Pollak, Otto. Social change ^nd psychotherapy. The Contribtition of 
the Social Sciences to Psychotherapy. Springfield, 111.: Charles C. 
Thomas, 1967* p. 25-40, 

A discussion of social changes relevant to psychotherapists is offered. 
Stress is given to elements in the changing social order which tend to 
make women appear strong and self-assertive, men weak and dependent. 
Connections between these change phenomena and passiveness in men 
and aggressiveness in women are pointed out. The changes in the 
division of labor have taken from men the dominant role of provider 
and removed the element of helplessness [rom many women. Men are 
now more likely than in former times to cook and do housework, while 
women are increasingly active in the labor force and are finding more 
places in ranks of respected economic performers. These conditions are 
viewed as irreversible, and the therapist is challenged to develop 
strategies for problems which emerge when sex role ego props are 
removed. The tendency, biological in origin but exaggerated by cur- 
rent social arrangements, for women to lead men in maturity is stressed. 
The role of ideologies, especially conservation and progress, are dis- 
cussed. The reactions of Americans to world politics, and to the notion 
of not being loved and respected by persons from other countries are 
analyzed. The bad news emphasis of the mass media is considered. The 
impacts of the new recognition of poverty, and the determination to 
overcome it, are discussed. A brief discussion based on the paper is 
reported. (21 references) 
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213 

Prokop, H. Sociology and psychiatry. / Soziologie iind psychiatric. / 
Hippokrates (Stuttgart), 38:236-239, 1967. 

Focal points of sociology ihat are significant for the psychiatrist are 
summarized, beginning with Le Bon's theory of crowds and Cooley's 
I'^rirnary groups. Social change, occupational neuroses, and problems of 
social adaptation, all are reflected in the individual as seen by the 
psychiatrist. Special reference is made to migration as social mobility, 
and to the concept of the marginal man. Sociology should be included 
in the curriculum for training of the psychiatrist. (35 references) 

214 

Rapoport, Rhona; Rapoport, Robert N. The dual career family: A 
variant pattern and social change. Human Relations (London), 22(1): 
3-30, 1969. 

Societal implications of the dual career family, in which both husband 
and wife have jobs which are highly salient personally and require a 
high degree of commitment, are discussed. In the postindusirial era, 
more women arc entering the work force. A study was conchicted of 13 
functioning dual career families and 3 in which the wife ended Iier 
career, at least temporarily. Interviews witli these 16 families indicated 
.5 structural dimensions of stress: 1) role overloads; 2) dilemmas 
arising from the tliscrepancy between personal norms and social norms; 
B) maintenance of personal identity; 4) social network dilemmas; 5) 
role cycling. It is suggested that the dual career family structure is 
likely to become more prevalent to the extent tiiat 3 arenas of social 
change provide compatible arrays of factors to support the pattern: 
1) the arena or work role relationships; 2) the arena of domestic role 
relationships; 3) the arena of the built environment. (.50 references) 
(Author abstract modified) 

215 

Ruesch, Jurgen, The social control of symbolic systems. Journal of 
Communication, 1967, 17(4), 276-301. 

"Man created symbols in order to communicate. To make the process 
more efficient he organized a variety of institutions and charged them 
with the task of controlling symbolic systems used by individuals and 
,-gi-oups. Among the systems used, speech, gesture, mannerisms, and 
attire are symbolic expressions of a more individual natme, while 
interior and industrial design, architecture, and fashion are examples 
of symbolic expressions of a more collective nature. But both individual 
and collective expressions- have to be steered, directed, censored, and 
controlled if people are to understand one another." (62 references) 
(Copyright, 1968 by the American Psychological Association, Inc.) 
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Sai-Halasz, A. Sex ratio altaration in litter of parents submitted to 
experimental neurosis. Experientia (Basel), 25(4):428-429, 1969. 

An experiment evninniing the effect of anxiety in relation to sex 
ratio in animals is reported. Wistar albino rats ol both sexes were sub- 
mitted to experinieiu^l neurosis lasting- 3 months, whicli was accom- 
panied by overt signs a£ anxiety. Both epinephrine and norepinephrine 
were administered to rats for 3 months in order to test wlietlier the 
effect of experimental neurosis might be attributed to the output of 
ndrenomedulhir hornifJ^^es. Results show tliat while the litter si/e is 
l educed only in tlie norepineplu ine group, the sex distribution is in the 
normal range l^otli in ^he injected and in tlie control group. In the 
experimental neurotic group, there is a higher predominance of 
females over m^les in . the next generation. The mechani.sm of this 
effect is unknov^n. (6 references) 



217 

Schafer, Roy. The psychoanalytic vision of reality. International Jour- 
nal of Psycho-Analysis (London). 51:279-297- 1970. 

The vi-sion oi reality inherent in psychoanalytic thought and prac- 
tice I?, explored. This vision is a complex one that includes comic, 
romantic, tragic and ironic features. Definitions of each of these 
features are attempte<^i and applied to pertinent aspects of psycho- 
analytic process, that special reality about which analysts are most 
knowledgeable. The comic vision, with its emphasis on optimism, 
progiess and amelioration of difficulties, and the romantic vision, with 
its emphasis on the aclventurous quest, are related especially to the 
curative, libeiating a^d alloplastic emphasis in the analytic process. 
The tragic vision, stressing deep involvement, inescapable and costly 
conflict, terror, demonic forces, waste and uncertainty, and the ironic 
vision, stressing detached alertness to ambiguity and paradox and the 
arbitrariness ol absolutes, are related especially to tlie investigative, 
contemplative and eyjiluative aspects of the analytic process. Particularly 
the tragic and ironic ^^eem to be distinctive features of the Freudian 
psychoanalydc outlook- Resistance, transference, countertransference, 
empathy, and pathetic, melodramatic and masochistic coloration of 
analytic behavior are considered within the framework of these com- 
ponents of the analytic vision of reality. Representations of experience 
and life history aS being atemporal. cyclic and linear, and the signifi- 
cance of the compulsion to repeat are also discussed. The emerging 
analytic life history is viewed as a joint creation of patient and analyst. 
Certain valuative implications of the psychoanalytic vision are then 
taken up briefly, especially as they pertain to love of truth. (57 refer- 
ences) (Author abstract modified) 
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Schrag, Clarence C. Culture and the normative order. In: O'Brien, R,, 
Readings m General Sociology. 4th Ed, Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 
1969. 545 p. (p. 43^8). 

Social norms of judgment, belief, and conduct that prescribe the 
behavior expected of members of groups, communities, societies, and 
otiier social systems are essential to any kind of sustained and organized 
ulteraction. Several elements of these systems and their interrelations 
are reviewed. Rational organization is, however, infrequently observed 
even in modern societies. In fact, to a considerable extent rational 
orgainzation is discouraged by groups and individuals having a vested 
nuerest in the status quo. Many people especially in traditional societies 
are taught that social assessment and planning are immoral or disloyal 
activities. Faith in traditional authority is difficuh to maintain in a 
pluralistic culture, and the current reassessment of basic goals and 
values, apparent in nearly all societies around the world, is evidence of 
a search for a higher degree of normative integration. It is suggested 
that the concept of social systems, if elaborated and corroborated, may 
facilitate that search. Eight research papers are selected to illustrate 
research in this area. Those of G. P. Murdock, RuMi Benedict and E, T. 
Hall examine cultural uniformity and variation. Specific conflicts and 
subcultures are analyzed by M. Komarovsky, C. D. Berreman and Jesse 
Bernard. Aspects of social change and modernization are studied by 
W, F. Cottrell and R. N, Bellah. (2 references) 
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Sherwood, Sylvia. Sociological aspects of learning and memory. 
Gerontologist, 7(1): 19-^23, 1967. 

Sociology deals with man's biological and psychological capacities 
and functioning as they are related to human relationships; an individ- 
ual's social relationships and interactions have also latent effects which, 
over years, continue to afTect his psychobiological development. Survey- 
ing the literature with this in mind, what are the specific norms and 
culturally determined habits that interfere with learning and retention 
m the old person's memory system and how do they act? The very 
process of socialization teaches what is sanctioned or deviant behavior 
for a particular subculture; these early internalized normative prescrip- 
tions may explain the social apathy and lack of interaction with others 
(loneliness) often characteristic of the elderly. But higher residential 
mobility nd increasing individuality in American society may well alter 
this picture for future generations of old people. These subcultural 
influences are likely to influence personality and psychology in such a 
way as. also to affect learning and memory. Even brain damage in the 
elderly has been seen to have a differential effect depending on socio- 
cultural factors. Early valuation of education and knowledge as ends 
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in themselves seems imi^ortant in developing the motivation and set 
for learning acliievement throughout life. The variables of educational 
level can be seen reflected in the types, speed, and performance of 
learning in the elderly. Wliile sensory acuity and response speed do 
tend to diminish with age, with familiar or rejx^litive situations, learn- 
ing in the aged is not as markedly slowed as previously believed. Prac- 
tice, or the lack of it, is a factor here. IQ level (reflecting both biological 
potential and motivation to knowledge) is also an important learning 
factor in old age. Higher intellectual functioning in youth appears, too, 
to favorably affect memory performance in old age (vocabulary tests) . 
For the aged, speed of learning may well decrease with age, but a 
marked reduction in capacity does not appear to be the case, particu- 
larly in individuals who are not handicapped by the sociopsychological 
facts of aging because of their educational set and orientation to prob- 
lem-solving. (35 references) 

220 

Siegel, Bernard J. A formal analysis of power relations and culture 
change. Internutional Jotirnal of Comparative Sociology (Leiden), 
11(2): 115-129, 3970. 

In an attempt to find patterns of recurrent social phenomena for 
sociological analysis, a general system is formtdated for forrnal descrip- 
tions of social systems and a model for analyzing social change is 
derived- Concentration is on power relations among participants in a 
culttire and between the social groups reflected by it: methodology 
consists of a formal analysis and comparison of power relations in 2 
societies, with reference to cultural change and cultural persistence. 
Major contrasts of importance between the chosen societies, Indian and 
Muslim, are indicated; and the value of this type of analysis in studying 
cultural change is assessed. (35 references) 



221 

Simon, Herbert A. Motivational and emotional controls of cognition* 
Psychological Review, 74(l):29-39, 1967. 

A theory was proposed of the relation of motivation and emotional 
behavior to man's information-processing behavior which explains how 
a basically serial information processor endowed with multiple needs 
adapts and survives in an environment presenting unpredictable threats 
and opportunities. Xhe model is built on 2 central mechanisms within 
the central nervous system: (1) a goal-terminating mechanism dealing 
with goals serially and terminating action when a satisfactory situation 
has been achieved and (2) an interruption mechanism, emotion, allow- 
ing the processor to respond to urgent needs in real time. Xhese con- 
trols were incorporated into an information-processing theory, allowing 
satisfaction of Neisser's second and third objections. (16 references) 
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Simon> Herbert A. An information-processing explanation of some 
perceptual phenomena. British Jaurnal of Psychology, 1967, 58(1-2), 
1-12. 

An information processing system which scans stimuli serially, and 
attempts simple interpretations of the parts would experience a number 
of the well known perceptual illusions that human SS report. The 
hypothesized system has the same basic characteristics as systems used 
to explain a wide range of cognitive phenomena. The description of 
the system is proposed as an explanation of some of the mechanisms 
for human perceptual processing. (21 references) (Copyright, 1968 by 
the American Psychological Association, Inc.) 

223 

Simon, Herbert A.; Barenfield, Michael. Information-processing analy- 
sis of perceptual processes in problem solving. Psychological Rexjiezv, 
76(5):473-483, 1969. 

■ A theory is proposed to explain, in information processing terms, 
some common phenomena in the initial perceptual phases of problem 
solving, to show some existing computer programs for heuristic search 
and learning already contain basic processes that will produce these 
phenomena, and to show how simple organizations of the processes 
enable the progiams to parallel human behavior. The theory is 
particularized in a computer program to simulate the eye movements, 
during the first 5 seconds, of subjects choosing a move in chess. The 
application of tlie theory is illustrated by an example, and its con- 
sistency is shown with data on memory of chess positions and with 
existing knowledge o£ short-term memory parameters. (9 references) 
(Author abstract) 

224 

Simon, Herbert A.; Newell, Allen. Human problem solving: The state 
of the theory in 1970, American Psychologist, 26(2): 145-159, 1971. 

The theory of problem solving in 1970 is defined as one that describes 
the problem spaces and problem solving progi'ams and shows how these 
adapt the information j^rocessing system to its task environment. It 
is founded on 4 propositions: 1) only a few gross characteristics of the 
human information processing system are invariant over task and prob- 
lem solver; 2) a task environment is represented as a problem space, 
and problem solving takes place in. a probleii? space; 3) the structure 
of the task environment determines the possible structures of the 
problem space; and 4) the structure of the problem space determines 
the possible programs that can be used for problem solving. Character- 
istics of the information processing system, the structure of task environ- 
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ments, problem spaces, sources of information in problem spaces, and 
alternative problem spcaces are all discussed in some detail, Ftirther 
application of the theory may be fotmd in: constructing problem 
spaces, simulation programs, prodtiction systems, perception and lan- 
guage, neurophysiology, and education. (24 references) 

225 

Singer, Jerome L. Exploring man's imaginative 'ivorld. Teachers Col-- 
lege Record, 66(2): 165-179, 1964, 

One of the uniqtie characteristics of man as a biological species is 
his capacity to provide himself with an extensive sotirce of stimtilation 
by means of images, fantasies, dreams, etc. Investigators have begun a 
systematic examination of the range, frequency, and hmction of day- 
dreaming and reverie phenomena. Approaches to these studies have 
been made along 4 fronts. One calls for the acqtiisition of fairly basic 
knowledge concerning the nattire of htmian differences in frequency 
and content of daydreaming and related processes. A second approacli 
calls for studies of the rel^itionship between electrophysiological pro- 
cesses, attention, and alertness and daydreaming. A third avenue for 
studying inner processes calls for studies of normal individuals tmder 
conditions of need deprivation, anxiety, anger, and other drive-related 
conditions. Still another approach to the area of fantasy calls for the 
study of its development in children. A major theoretical issue in any 
attempt at conceptualizing the role of imaginative processes in person- 
ality organization concerns the degree to wliich fantasy is to be viewed 
as a derived process, growing otit of conflict or the frtistration of a drive. 
Early experience of closeness to a parent may [oster the development of 
inner controls and also internal cognitive processes. Within many cul- 
tures, the mothei**s role in singing lullabies and telling bedtime stories 
or in presenting religious precepts may serve to foster imaginative 
thought either as a substitute or stipplement to the child's physically 
active exploration of the environment. Given the closeness to at least 1 
adult who encourages verbal interchange or fantasy play, a child still 
requires some opportunity to practice such activities. Extensive contact 
with other children is likely to provide less opportimity for such 
fantasy plJiy. Fantasy-play is regarded as a necessary forertinner to 
many situations in life, from the invention of environment-controlling 
systems to contact with foreigners. (36 references) 

226 

Sinha^ A. K. Xelic foundation of nature and human civilization. Sys- 
tematics (Kingston), 8(2):130--146, 1970. 

The development of human civilization down the ages exhibits 
certain distinct signs of the working of the teleological (telit.) principle. 
An attempt is made to argtie that tlie working of the telio principle in 
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hivmain fcishavior ^emlcI in societal processes presumably comes from the 
uiiiolSnm; of the. nelic principle which is germane to nature. The teiic 
priiacinrjte which ib^ ixiiplicit in nature has become well defined in human 
pe^r sotLality and in human civilization due to the development of 
epistemic strategies through their interaction with the changing envi- 
ronLmcnt. The development of epistemic strategies in human personality 
is due to the progressive program modification of its learning techniques 
through the feedback process. Xhe decisions, which the processes in 
niiiXLire have been taking in a qxiasi-intelligent manner in course of its 
evolutionary trends, human beings take consciously and rationally. In 
the jjresent stage of hmnan civilization, there has been considerable 
development in the norm of human intelligence and increase in human 
capability for adjustment to environmental conditions due to innova- 
tion of novel machine systems and formal systems. It is suggested that 
there is contintiity between telic principle in the processes in nature, 
and the telic principle which operates through Iiuman civilization. (69 
references) (Author abstract) 

227 

Smith, Karl TJ. Cybernation and human evolution. Jotirnal of the 
International College of SzirgeonSj 1—5, 1966. 

Human evolution is an extension of pHyletic dev,jlopment in which 
feedback or cybernetic control of biological time has been the main 
parameter o£ natural selection. The evolution of man has been con- 
cerned principally with the differentiation of specialized dimensions of 
biological time. Computerized society and work are the most recent 
expression of the selective processes of that evolution, Man has expanded 
and elaborated calendrical and clocking mechanisms for making ever 
more precise the symbolic record of the historical past as a biosocial or 
cultural memory, which can be extrapolated as a process of feedforward 
control to predict and regulate human events over longer and longer 
periods of future time. The computer is a precise timing and ca- 
lendrical device comlnned, with which man can increase his abilities in 
differential perception and control of events over time. The hybrid 
analog*digitaI-analc2 system is the most important because it can be 
made to measure, clock and record any ongoing event in real time and 
to regulate the feedback signals which the operating system requires 
for future, or feedforward, control. Such systems exemplify man's dedi- 
cation to the dimensions of biosocial time which he has created by 
machines and symbols, and to selective temporal organization of 
society and culture. (8 references) 

228 

SbsuShu Karli U* Work theory and economic beluBnior* Indiana Bttsi-- 
rtess f^ap^r, IBloomington, Ind.: Indiana Univ., 33 p. No. 5. 

12iie ways dna which 2 independent aspects of human activity, economic 
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factors and behavioral-personality factors, have been defined in the 
evolution of organized work were discussed. For the behavioral sciences 
the description by orthodox economics of human motivation as self- 
interest in the market process is inadequate. New concepts of economic 
activity and motivation must be developed, based on an objective under- 
standing of adaptive human behavior. Industrial expansion and develop- 
ment are described in economics in terms of growth or multiplier fac- 
tors or by means of historical analyses, but could be better described 
by evolutionary concepts. A behavioral approach to economics is 
necessary in order to imderstand the normal personality in the \york 
environment. In the evolution of the human species, the behavior 
patterns of tool using in work have been critical in defining man's 
nature, his organized behavior, and his social and economic structures. 
In bisocial theory of human evolution, work is held to be the critical 
activity in integrating man with his environment. By means of the 
adaptive behaviors of work, environmental control is effected, and the 
feedback relations between man, his tools, and his environment lead 
to progressive evolutionary changes; this is an organization process 
called bisocial selection. Bisocial theory differs from orthodox economfc 
theory in that it equates economic activity with human behavior in 
general and defines them in terms of their evolutionary development. 
Certain personality traits and behavior patterns may promote or retard 
economic progress. (36 references) 

229 

Xerwilliger^ Robert F. To what relevance is research relevant* Am^i- 
can Psychologist, 25(I2):II74-II75, 1970. 

In a semantic study of the definability of terms used as tools by the 
psychologist, a discussion is made of the word relevance as it pertains 
to the data produced by psychological research, and of its aj^plicability 
to both particular and general fields of investigation. For example, the 
results of a particular research may indicate that relevance to another 
field is impossible, so the tendency is not to look for such relevance. 
Yet there exists empirical evidence that the data is relevant to other 
fields. Most psychological research is directed only toward issues in 
which behavior can be described as a function of specifiable environ- 
mental conditions. There is no room for social cliange in contemporary 
psychological theory. Yet it cannot be criticized because criticism 
implies change, implies bad psychological theory. Psychology treats of 
man as a product of his social circumstance and thus it is totally 
relevant. It provides a putatively scientific justification for whatever 
political and social circumstances exist, and forbids a consideration of 
any alteration of these conditions. (1 reference) 
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Tesconi, Charles A., Jr. John Dewey's theory of meaning. Edwatioruzl 
Theory, 19(2): 136-170, 1969. 

For Dewey, language is (1) a condition of culture^ hence shapes 
thouglit, (2) naturalistic, a continuation of biological activities, (3) a 
social product dependent upon a socioculturaj matrix, and (4) func- 
tional and instrumental. The primary factors or aspects of the function- 
ing of meaning are as symbols, referents, mental processes, or socio- 
cultural influences. The 3 major tlieories of meaning are (1) the 
designation tlieory, (2) the mentalistic theory, in which meaning is 
located in the mental forms with which something is associated, and 

(3) the stimidus response theory where meaning is associated with S-R 
bonds formed by history. Dewey's theory is unique in his (1) assigning 
equal importance to tlie 4 major asj^ects of the meaning process, (2) 
synthesis of the 3 major theories of meaning, (3) emphasis upon the 
social context of meaning, (4) synthesis of the objective-subjective 
theories of meaning, (5) interpretation of language and meaning as a 
contintiation of biological activities, (6) analysis which helps with the 
problem of imiversals, (7) avoidance of the weaknesses of the designa- 
tion theory by use of an evidential relationship, and (8) early recogni- 
tion that meaning, hence language, is a shaper of thought. John Dewey's 
theory of meaning stands out as a unique and synoptic i>oint of view. 

(48 references) 

231 

Thomas, Francis H. A View of Man's Role and Fzinction in a Com- 
plex System. Springfield, Va.: Cesti, AD-676777. 

The roles and functions of man in the evolution* and development of 
2 complex specific systems within the Army oj>erational environment 
are discussed. It is pointed out that throughout the course of historical 
development, the basic system ftmctions and objectives have remained 
unchanged even though the system equipments have varied. With 
equipment changes, man's physical functions in system operation have 
also changed. In predicting the effectiveness of man in a futtue system 
operational environment, an approach independent of equipment 
differences is required- Such an approach in which man is conceived as 
an information processor is described. The approach is applied to the 
human operator roles in manned aerial reconnaissance and surveillance 
and in target acquisition. (16 references) (atithor abstract) 

232 

Thompson, Laura. Cultural homeostasis: A heuristic concept in under- 
standing culture process. Eastern Anthropologist, 22(1): 1-12, 1969. 

Cukural homeostasis focuses on mechanism of cultural adaptation 
observed situationally in relation to the major living problems, which 
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a human population has to resolve unequivocally or lose its identity as 
an evolving organic identity. Certain cultures tend to change in the 
direction of meaningful internal iniegiation characterized by balance, 
hannony, and interdependency of parts. Upon analysis it is found that 
cultural balance appears in communities which have been isolated, 
either geographically or socially or both, during a substantial period of 
time, Ecologists have learned that both the isolation factor and the 
time factor facilitate the consolidation process, whether it be a cell, an 
organism, a group of organisms, a community, an ecosystem, or a 
region. Culture is a nongenetic hiunan group adaptation in terms of 
the evolutionary process. To the extent that adaptive process involves 
cultural phenomena it is called cultural homeostasis. Comparative 
studies have shown that a group may actively resolve its imiqvie local 
problematic situation by organizing its behavior and deploying its 
available resources, natural, human, and cultural, to the extent that it 
may continue to exist as an ongoing social entity. Cidtiu'al homeostasis 
is heuristic. It clarifies the universal cultural change process and opens 
new areas of research heretofore not readily available for scientific 
inquiry. (37 references) 

233 

Xryon, Robert C, Comparative cluster analysis of social areas, Mtilti- 
xjariate Behavioral Research, 1968, 3(2), 213^232* 

Three demographic dimensions previously isolated by cluster analysis 
procedures (using BC try system computer analyses) and the social 
areas discovered were compared in different metropolitan areas for 
their stability over time and place. The dimensions (socioeconomic 
independence, family life, and assimilation) accounted for the gen- 
erality of 33 census tract characteristics in 2 communities. It was also 
shown that the 3 basic dimensions were essentially unchanged during 
the decade which included World War II. The stability of these dimen- 
sions was retained even though there was considerable change in 
residents in each metropolitan area during the decade. The validity 
of cluster-search procedures is demonstrated by the stability of the 
3 demographic dimensions, (Copyright, 1968 by the American Psy- 
chological Association, Inc) 

234 

Tudor, Andrew, The dynamics of stratification systems. International 
Journal of Comparative Sociology. I0(3-4):21 1-233, 1969. 

The basic assumption of a theoretical discussion is that both struc- 
tural and cultural variables are essential for the sociological approach 
to stratification and that it is necessary to relate structure and culture. 
Many traditional approaches to stratification have failed in the past 
through overstrcssing one component or another. Typologies of valua- 
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tion and structure are derived and synthesized into a dynamic typology. 
Four types of society are: 1) the insulated system, exemplified by 
feudal society and the caste system; 2) the solidary system, seen in 
Japan during the 40's and 50's and in preNa/i Germany; 3) the sub- 
jective/egalitarian system, best typified by the Soviet Union; and 4) the 
open class system characteristic of many Western industrial nations. 
Large scale social change from insulated or solidary stratification sys- 
tems to modern forms of society in England, France, America, India, 
China, and Japan are considered from the perspective of stratification, 
(29 references) 

235 

Vedder, Clyde B.; Somerville, Dora B. Some tlieoretical concepts. In: 
Vedder, C, The nelinquent Girl. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. 
Thomas, 1970. 166 p. (p. 29-42). 

In contrast to the biological and psychogenic approaches to juvenile 
delinquency, sociological research has placed emphasis on the many 
environmental factors which contribute to delinquency. Investigation of 
such factors as the broken home, lack of discipline, bad companions, 
lack of organized leisure time and economic conditions, in conjimction 
with modern psychological research, has caused the shifting of emphasis 
from the punishment of the offender to the examination of the social 
conditions which have produced the juvenile delinquent's antisocial 
j^ersonality. Proponents of the biological or constitutional approach to 
any explanation of delinquency and crime were among the very first 
to appear in the literature. According to them, the delinquent was 
possessed of evil spirits, a born criminal (born biological type) or a 
moron. Lombroso, the putative father of the constitutional apj^roach 
and founder of the typological schools which stressed the thesis that 
criminals differ physically from non criminals, contributed such concepts 
as the atavistic character, physical deficiency and criminal stigmata of 
the offender. Although there are many theories of delinquency, there 
have emerged some fairly clear concepts of causes related to this chal- 
lenging problem. It is concluded that the central causation as viewed 
by many students today indicates 2 large categories of antisocial 
behavior — the unconsciously driven individual delinquent from the 
so-called good or normal family, and the gang or sociologic group 
operating at any economic level. (37 references) 

236 

Wadia, Maneck S. The personality of the behavioral sciences. Ad- 
X)attced Management Jourtial, 33(3):51— 56, 1968. 

Behavioral sciences can be defined as a body of systematized knowl- 
edge pertaining to how people behave, what the relationship is between 
human behavior and the total environment, and why people behave 
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as they do. While all behavioral sciences are social sciences, the con- 
verse is not necessarily true. Their common concern is a concentration 
on human beings as their central theme. The field of behavioral science 
is not the main domain of any particular discipline or disciplines 
although the term usually pertains to psychology, sociology' and anthro- 
pology. The emphasis, however, will be diilerent in each field. Psychol- 
ogy' is oriented towards the ''why*' of htiman behavior, sociology is 
interested in the **how/* and anthropology in "what*' the relationship is 
between the environment and Iiuman behavior. Interest in historical 
data concerning some aspects of their subject matter is shared by all 3 
disciplines. Each field also places some emphasis on the biological basis 
of behavior. All have helped the other in better understanding and 
developing its own interests. Some attempts to coordinate and combine 
the fields for mutual benefit have been made as in the area of social 
psychology, organization theory, and leadership studies. Unlike the 
physical sciences where concern is primarily with the physical environ- 
ment and experimentation is the source of knowledge, the personal 
philosophy and theories of the behavioral scientist have an effect on his 
research and may change his very subject matter. Although there has 
been a great deal of progress by the anthropologist, the sociologist, and 
the psychologist, managers, organization theorists, economists, and politi- 
cal scientists have all made contributions to enhance the knowledge and 
practice of management. (9 references) 

237 

Waxman, Stephen G. Procedure for determination of contextual links 
within models. Psychological Reports, 23(3): 1261-1262, 1968. 

Procedures for determination of contextual links within models are 
studied. In the sense that living organisms respond by adaptive changes 
to changes in the environment, biological systems may be viewed as 
modeling systems. To say that 2 events are related, i.e., relevant or 
contextually linked, is to say that they satisfy some criterion. In general, 
this criterion will be determined by the observer, i.e., the modeling 
system. It is proposed that contextual structure is imposed on the 
environment by modeling systems, and that nonlinearities in the input 
transformation are essential for the establishment of contextual links 
in the model. (6 references) (Author' abstract modified) 

238 

Weiner, Herbert; S techier, Gerald* Psychoanalysis as a biological 
science. Btilletin of the Philadelphia Association for Psychoanalysis, 
14(3): 155-157, 1964. 

Many of the phenomena studied in the fields of psychoanalysis and 
biology have common characteristics. Both the psychoanalytic and the 
biological mpdel of development are concerned with adaptation, the 
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shaping of genetic potentialities into integrated functions via the inter- 
action with the environment, and the reaching of a simihir end via 
different developmental routes. Both models accept the principle of 
epigenesis and the understanding of cm-rent functioning by under- 
standing the developmental seqtiences leading up to it. Both biological 
and psychoanalytical studies stress the principle of organization, and 
seek answers in terms of the relations among functional components. 
Psychoanalytic hypotheses which stiggest areas for neurophysiological 
study inchide those concerning: the mechanisms imderlying the devel- 
opment of perception and discrimination in the infant; self-object 
discrimination; individtial differences in initial sensitivities; the relative 
contribtuion of perceptual blocking versus motor inhibition in various 
psychic defense mechanisms; and memory systems. Papers concerning 
psychoanalysis as a biologicjil science were stimmarized. 



239 

White, Sheldon H. The learning-maturation controversy: Hall to Hull. 
Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, 14(3): 187-196, 1968. 

Darwin's theory of evoltuion has exerted influence on developmental 
psychology at several points. Three of these movements are elaborated 
in relation to the learning-maturation controversy: (1) the theory of 
mental evolution, advocated by Hali in the late nineteenth centtiry, was 
an ancestor or collateral of the contemporary psychoanalytic and com- 
parative development points of view. (2) A body of instinct theories 
developed by James and McDougail early in the twentieth centtiry had 
btu brief influence; however, they promulgated notions of learning 
readiness and critical periods and of scheraatizations of development, 
vagtier versions of those stiggested by ethologists. (3) Research on the 
environmental adaptation of animals, initiated by Xhorndike and 
Pavlov, has had direct descent throtigh Watson to the contemporary 
learning theory of Tolman, Hall, and Skinner. This point of view has 
had no otitspoken advocates in developmental psychology, but it has 
been an important polarizing force in American psychology- Research 
in learning is ctirrently emphasized because its processes lend themselves 
to hypotheses that can more easily be tested, a controversy of method 
rather than one of behavioral catisation. (17 references) 



240 

Wilkins, Leslie X.; GitchofF, Thomas. Trends and projections in social 
control systems. Annals of the American Academy of Political and So- 
\ cial Science, 381 (no number): 125^136, 1969. 

This paper considers certain aspects of social change and its relation 
\ to the necessity for variety in a dynamic social system. Certain conse- 
I quences for social control in the futtire can now be predicted by refer- 
ences to technological developments. It seems unlikely that the rate of 
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technological change will be diminished, and it is essential that social 
changes be made which can accommodate the technological innovations. 
The problems which can now I^e foreseen form a basis for considering 
the priorities wiiich should be accorded to different forms of social 
research. It may be that the pressing demand that social research shotild 
be devoted to the ctn'rent social problems may have many imdesirable 
conseqtiences. Perhaps social science today is in an tmsatisfactory state 
because ten years figo it was too much concerned witli problems of ten 
years ago. Most of the simple models which were thought to stiffice in 
social research are now clearly unsatisfactory. A revoltition in social 
science methodology is necessary. (6 references) 

241 

Wolf, Stewart; Goodell, Helen. Xhe brain and 43ie adaptive proc^sss. 
In: Wolf, S., Harold G. Wolff's Stress and Disease. 2rid Ed., Spring- 
field, IlL: Charles C. Thomas, 1968. 277 p. <p. 165-185). 

A history of the evoltition of man's knowledge of the functions of 
the brain is presented with reference to the thot^glits of Aristotle, Galen, 
Descartes and Gall. The steps involved in neuron development and 
adaptive behavior in man are discussed. The nature of the highest 
integfrative ftxnctions in man are discussed in relation to their evolu- 
tion and degeneration. Disease affects the highest integi-ative function 
by catising disorders of the viscera and general outward behavior. A 
section on behavior of United States prisoners in Korea describes the 
variotis methods used to determine their breaking points. When the 
brain is damaged through surgical means, imprisonment or by distort- 
ing an individuars interaction with hi:S environment, perceptions are 
bltirred and mental processes are slowed. (22 references) 

242 

Zeigler, H. P. Displacement activity and motivational theory; A case 
study in the history of ethology. Psychological Bulletin^ 61 (5):362— 376, 
1964. 

Behaviors wliich occur out of their characteristic motivational con- 
text, in the midst of conflict and thwarting situations, have been 
defined as displacement activities. These behaviors were initially 
explained in terms of energy models of motivation. Ftirther research 
has shown that the nature and intensity of displacement activities are 
primarily a ftinction of 3 sets of variables: 1) type and intensity of 
peripheral stimtilation; 2) the existence of behaviors incompatible with 
the activity in question; and 3) the existence and duration of states of 
motivational equilibrium with respect tp stich incompatible behaviors. 
These findings have implications for motivational theory. It was stig- 
gested that drive and energy concepts no longer serve any useful func- 
tion in the study of species-specific behavior. (80 references) 
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Zubin> Joseph; Freyhan, Fritz A, Social Psychiatry, New York: Grune 
& Stratton, 1968, 382 p. 

This book contains reports on new ideas and investigations, as well 
as hard data and critical analyses wliich may represent a decisive con- 
tribution to social psychiatry. The subjects discussed are: The relation- 
sliip of sociocidtiual integi'ation and disintegration to mental healtli; 
culture, symbol and value in the social etiology of behavioral deviance; 
faidty socialization and social disorganization as etiological factors in 
mental illness; sociocidtural factors in schizophrenia; coniminiity psy- 
chiatry in a divided labor; social implications of the community mental 
}iealth center concept; decussational psychiatry, the first phase in com- 
munity mental health center development; attitudes of psychiatric 
residents toward milieu therapy; automation and social change; tlieories, 
liypotheses, models, and methods of social psychiatry; social psychiatry 
and psychopathology; social psycliiatry as prevention and rehabilitation; 
researcli and evaluation in social j^syciiiatry; and evaluation of the eflect 
of changes in environmental factors, witli special attention to public 
attitudes toward mental illness, (567 refei'ences) 
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Section III 



Critical episodes of stress and major transitions affect- 
ing behazfioral adaptation through the life cycle from 
infancy to old age. 
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Alexander, Xheron. Children and adolescents: A biocultural approach 
to psychological development. New York: Atherton, 1969. 365 p. 

A study of child and adolei.cent development is presented, together 
with biological and cidtural influences on that development. An infant 
begins life in a dependent state which is affected predominantly by 
biological influences. As he matures, he becomes increasingly indepen- 
dent and is influenced more by cultural influences. But the dichotomy 
between biological and cultural influences is misleading because they 
are closely interrelated and interdependent and are linked by many 
intervening variables. Biological and cultural influences must be ana- 
lyzed in a systematic manner to determine their interaction, (668 
references) 

245 

Anderson, Barbara G. Stress and psychopathology among aged Ameri- 
cans: An inquiry into the perception of stress. Sauthwestem Jozimal 
af Artthropolagy, 20:190-217, 1964. 

The relationship between stress and psycliopatholog^ among aged 
Americans was investigated. The subjects were 127 survivors from an 
original sample of 534 males and females, 60 years of age and over, 
admitted to a psychiatric receiving ward. The major areas of stress 
included: death, physical experiences, psychological experiences, marital 
ov domestic, and socio-economic. The kinds of death events included: 
accidental; suicide; attempted suicide; facing death; and fear of death. 
The various types of physical experiences that were rated as being the 
^'hardest thing I've ever had to face" inchided: sickness, terminal aid 
nonterminal; injury or disability; surgical experience; and childbirth. 
The types of psychological experiences inchided: hospitalization for 
mental illness; mental illness per se; and other (rejection by family, 
loneliness, etc.) . The marital or domestic types of stress included: 
divorce, separation, infidelity and incompatibility or conflict. The socio- 
economic types of stress included: economic deprivation^ war, crime or 
violence, and work or work-related problems. More stressful events were 
reported as having occurred in old age than any other time of life. Two 
groups were discernible in the responses to the question: "How did you 
feel about it?", a group characterized by a self-oriented pattern and 
minority that showed a focus on the stressful event itself. Reported 
immediate reactions to stressful events were overwhelmingly more self- 
oriented with respect to the experiences of old age than to those of 
any otlier time of life. If the subject reported taking any action at all 
in tlie face of old-age stressful happenings, he was much more likely to 
be motivated toward restoring equiliL f ium within himself than toward 
effecting any material change in the stressful circumstance itself. There 
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was a difference between the psychogenics and the organic patients. 
(44 references) 

246 

Angermeier, W, F,; Phelps, J. B,; Reynolds, H. H,; Davis, R. L. 
Early environment and behavioral-biochemical resprmse to trifluopera- 
zine in monkeys. Psychontymic Science, 11(7):23 1—232, 1968. 

The early environment and behavioral biochemical response to 
trifluoperazine is studied. Twenty-four diflEerentially reared male 
Rhesus monkeys were used as subjects in this experiment. For 30 days 
the animals were injected twice daily with trifluoperazine. The effects 
of these injections were measured on a match to sample task previously 
learned and on a number of blood biochemical assessments. Results 
indicated that 1) the drug reduced the sensitivity to shock in a shock 
escape match to sample task according to degrees of pi^evious environ- 
mental stimulation during early rearing; 2) the least affected subjects 
were the animals reared in strict isolation; animals reared in partial 
isolation and under normal social conditions were moderately affected, 
and animals reared in enriched environments were greatly affected; 3) 
these effects could be interpreted to indicate differential early threshold 
development in the 4 rearing groups used in this experiment; and 4) 
drug injections could be considered therapeutic in the same sense that 
social change was though* to be therapeutic in a previous study. (4 
references) (Author abstr. ^t modified) 



247 

ArkofI, Abe. The meaning of adjustment. Adjustment and Mental 
I Health. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1968. p. 3-33. 

Adjustment is defined as personal interaction with the environment, 
i It means mutual bearing or influence- Environment is taken as every- 
thing external to the individual and in some relation to him. Using a 
f 4-year-'Old polio victim and a typical 8-year-old girl as examples, difficult 
\ and simple adjustments are discussed. It is noted that about 100,000 
! words were needed to provide a full record of all that happened to the 
girl in a 14.5 hour waking period. Discussion of genetic and environ- 
' , mental influences on human behavior is simply given, with greatest 
emphasis on environmental factors. Environmental manipulation and 
personal adjustment are shown to be mutual. The need for continual 
adjustment is noted. Study of adjustment through motives, frustratirins, 
conflicts, anxiety, defenses, and learning is considered. Means of evalu- 
i ating and improving adjustment are briefly outlined. Important ele- 
\ ments in family adjustment, school adjustment, college adjustment, 
vocational adjustment and marriage adjustment are set forth. (29 
references) 
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Feldmann^ Harry. Psychomotor assessment and rehabilitation of socio- 
culturally deprived children. Acta. Paedopsychiatrica (Basel), 12(37): 
268-293, 1970. 

Psychomotor assessment and rehabilitation of socioculturally deprived 
children are p£ great social importance because sociocultural influences 
in the environment often have an inhibiting and negative influence, 
preventing a normal cultural adaptation in the absence o£ physical or 
mental disturbances. The tests administered for assessment must be 
cliosen carefully. It is believed that the testing of children with cultural 
deprivations must never be made by means of static tests based on 
examination of mental level of intellectual efficiency. The correct 
measurement of development in such children can be made only by 
means of a dynamic examination of the learning capacity of a given 
order. This learning is not possible unless the sociocultural level in 
which the child has lived permits him minimal acquisitions through a 
process of correct imitation. 1*he child displaying cultural deprivations 
may not thus be examined through his socialization capacity. This is 
why the educability and capacity of learning of such children must be 
examined as a function of psychomotor potential and of plasticity of 
the neurological substratum. Motoricity plays a dynamic role in the evo- 
lution of the different stages of development of i^ersonality. Study of 
the possibilities of acquiring motoricity informs us about the ulterior 
subsequent educability of the child. An attempt is made to teach the 
child a model of psychomotor behavior so lie may acquire a better 
ulterior evolution and succeed in competing with his peers. A method 
of psychomotor rehabilitation, involving 48 progressive exercises based 
on Jaques-Dalcroze rhythmics, is used. Tlie exercises are based on: 
imitation, mutual effort, and personal investigation. It is believed that 
by these means alone, one may judge the evolutive potential of the 
child and pose the dynamic diagnosis of the child's future educability. 
It is believed that the earlier psychomotor reeducation sets in, the 
greater are the chances for its success in correctly teaching the child 
sociocultural and scholastic experiences. (45 references) (Journal 
abstract modified) 



249 

Beres, Z>avid. Vicissitudes of superego functions and superego pre- 
cursors in childhood. Psychaanalytic Study of The Child, 13:324-351, 
1958. 

Case study research and general observations are presented' on that 
aspect of human psychic activity related to the sense of morality, social 
functioning, and the establishment of values and ideals as it is affected 
by the fimction of the superego and its childhood percursors. It is 
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Stressed that the concept of superego as it is used in psychoanalytic 
theory is an abstraction. To make it concrete it becomes necessary to 
define its specific functions, and in order to do tliis it becomes clear 
that superego functions are closely involved with various ego functions. 
The functions of the superego pass through recognizable developmental 
phases. They are profoundly influenced by tlie earliest relations to the 
parents as well as by later experiences, culniinatingwn the passing of the 
oedipus complex. Social compliance in early childlrood may be achieved 
as ego responses to danger situations. Turning cdI aggression against 
tlie self and reaction formation may then be looked upon as precuisors 
of superego, not as superego proper. The sense of guilt, though it is 
itself an ego function, is the hallmark of an internalized superego. It 
should be distinguished from the need for punishment. In children it 
may be associated with precocious ego development. Tlie progression 
continues from early, ti*an.sient, primitive identifications to the later 
stable internalization of the structured superego. Although the distinc- 
tion between tliese 2 extremes is stressed, it must be remembered tliat 

e 

in any individual tliere is an intermixture. The developing superego, 
with its prime cliaracteristic of internalization of the parental objects, 
only gradually takes on lecognizable form that permits the designation 
of a separate structural identity. Viewed in evolutionary terms, superego 
has biological value for the human organism, which must survive in 
an environment that has as its primary characteristic that it is a social 
form of life, (13 references) (Author abstract modified) 

250 

Biase^ D. Vincent; Zuckerman, Marvin. Sex diffexences in stress re- 
sponses to total and partial sensory deprivation. Psychosomatic Medi- 
cine, 29(4):380-390, 1967. 

Two varying theories of sensory deprivation (SD) make contrasting 
predictions about sex differences in adaptation SEi)v In an attempt 
to reconcile this conflict, it has been hypothesized that verbal stress 
responses to SD are a function of sex related sets to admit or deny 
discomfort and physiological stress indicators are mainly influenced by 
the capacity of the individual to endure passivity in a monotonous 
environment. It can tlien be predicted that females would score higher 
on verbal indices of stress response to SD and males would score higher 
on physiological indicators. A comparison has been made between the 
responses of 36 males and 36 females to 3 hoxirs of either total or 
partial (light or sound) SD. Females demonstrated higher scores on 
a measure of verbalized stress. Males revealed a near-significant tendency 
for greater increase in GSR, No differences between SD conditions were 
noted for the stress measures. The results of this study provide limited 
support for the combined hypotheses on sex differences in adaptation to 
SD. (25 references) 
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Braceland, Francis J.; Farns worth, Dana 1.* Depression in adolescents 
and college students. Maryland State Medical Journal^ 18(4):67— 73, 
1969. 

Depressive symptoms are not infrequent during the periods o£ ado- 
lescence and college education. During these periods, young people are 
striving to achieve personal and sexual identity and are engaged in the 
struggle with adults which is essential to their achievement of personal 
maturity. Those who are handicapped by unfortunate family back- 
grounds such as homes with parental conflict or extreme permissiveness 
or rigidity are more vulnerable to stress. College life presents strong 
social pressures and the requirement of making vocational choices with 
important consequences. Among males, apathy is often noted as a 
response to stress. Depression and suicidal gestures are common among 
women students. Ideas of suicide should not be dismissed lightly; they 
signal the need for expert psychiatric care. Individual or gioup psycho- 
therapy is effectively used in the treatment of adolescents and in more 
severe depressions may be accompanied by use of antidepressant drugs 
of the monoamine oxidase inhibitor or tricyclic classes. Depressive 
episodes are now readily treatable and have good prognosis. 

252 

Brosin, Henry ISSL Adolescent crises. New York State Journal of Medi- 
date, 67(14):2003-.20a3, 1967. 

A few of the_ itopics discussed by the symposium's 5 pamelists are 
examined. The scudy of the problaais of adolescence is greatly hindered 
Bijr the lack of comprehensive concepts and basic data and the resultant 
necessity to make formulations about limited populations. "The prob- 
lems of adolescetnce are an extremely complex result of a tang chain 
of motivations. Ti3je biologic approach must be coordinatedi^vith socio- 
ctsStural concepts to achieve an understanding: of adolesi^ce as a 
diransitional state^uTTlie effect of the^ child's lon^ period of dependency 
sihcMild be examimeifc: the behavior patterns of the post adolescents who 
are:able to adapt with flexibility to varied sitxiations as well as those 
w6.o revolt against society should be scrutinized. The changing socio- 
amnomic structure of society confronts the adolescent with conflicts 
;iarid the necessity to construct new value systems. All adults who play 
airole in the life of adolescents must help provide the latter with guide- 
lines and support; they must attack the large socioeconomic problems. 
In the treatment of disturbed adolescents, professionals must employ 
individual psychodynamics. In reaction to the foregoing essay, it is 
emphasized that the adolescent crises must be viewed on multiple levels. 
Adolescents must be imbued with a certain flexibility in order that 
they may be able to meet various crises. Professionals must accommodate 
their old knowledge to the concepts of social change, new parameters, 
and new ways of thinking. (40 references) 
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Brull, E. The trauma: Theoretical considerations. Israel Annals of 
Psychiatry and Related Disciplines (Jerusalem), 7(1):96-I08, 1969. 

Some theoretical considerations of trauma (either sudden, protracted, 
or marked traumatic situations) are presented. According to constitu- 
tional theory, trauma following an earthquake or air raid, in which 
only a certain percentage of the persons exposed to the sho^k produce 
pathological reactions is due to a psycho pathological constitution in 
these individuals. The search for an understanding of trauma has 
produced a number of theories which are essentially based on the con- 
cept of man as a unit: a physiological, biological, biopsychological, and 
social unit. According to these theories, the traumatic occurrence is a 
disturbance of the physiopsychological equilibrium, a disturbance of 
the homeostasis. Trauma, with all its relativity, constitutes a change in 
the entity of the individual involved; its meaning, its explanation, 
definitively goes beyond the simple causal connection that is taken froun 
somatic pathology. On 3 levels, the problem of the trauma serves asam 
important test of psychiatrical thought. One is the relation between 
understanding and explanation and the need to distinguish clearly 
between the two. Tlie second issue, the acute trauma and the problem 
of the post traumatic neurosis, stresses the importance of the human, 
cultural, and moral factors in the dev^opment o£ pathological sitiaa- 
tions. The third issue is that of the tiauma of the holocaust victims^. 
(24 references) 



254 

Bruner, Jerome. Up from helplessness. Psychology Today, 2(0):30-33, 
66—67, 1969. 

The early investigations and skills acquired by infants to prepare 
them for cultural exchange as adults are outlined. The infant develops: 
(1) voluntary control of his behavior, (2) internal control over^atten 
tion, (3) the ability to carry out several dines of action simultaneously, 
and (4) the use of language, and an understanfflhg of kinship arrange- 
ments and economics. It is suggested ithat the infant's behavior is 
intelligent, adaptive, and flexible from the start, and that aldiough the 
degrees of freedom the child can control at first may be slight, the 
strategies he devises for working within his limitations are typical of a 
species that plainly is different from other primates. 
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Burnet, F. M. An immunological approach to aging. Lancet (London). 
No. 7668:358-360, 1970. 

A brief account is presented of Walford's immunological theory of 
aging, together with additional evidence for the importance of the 
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thymus der>endent immune system which is felt to be inadequately 
dealt with by Walford. According to WaEbrd, aging is basically due 
to somatic mutation which does not prodieee damage directly, but by 
the stimulation it gives to autoimmune processes. These processes may 
be o£ two types: antigenic modification di tissue cells, and somatic 
mutation in immunocytes of either the thymus dependent or thymus 
independent types. In addition to Walford's theories, it is felt that 
aging in any species is genetically programmed as a result of evolu- 
tionary processes. This program is mediated essentially by an inbuilt 
metabolic clock whose most direct manifestation is the Hayflick limit 
to cellular proliferation in the euploid staite. Organs or physiological 
systems will differ widely in the timemeeded to use up their quota of 
cells. Many systems may never approacit the limit but that system, vital 
to Tife^ which first uses up its quota will be tiie chief secondary mediator 
of a^ng. Everything points to a thymus dependent immune system, 
whose most essential function is inaimuncilogical surveillance as the 
key system whose exhaustion is responsiHfe for aging in mammals. 
(14 JEcferences) 

256 

Busse^ Ewald W. Social career urged as gpal for old age. Geriatrics, 
24(9M2, 44, 1969. 

A^social service career is essential to the retired individual because it 
mairctrains self-esteem, just as the student snnd economic careers do in 
youiBg and middle-aged life. The social aezrvice maintains the orderly 
work pattern important to botli the indiraiiiial and society. This activity 
theory stresses that satisfactScm in cdld -age increases if the individual 
maiSntains his interests and activities wifein his capacities; it conflicts 
wivfe disengagement theory which maiaaimns that decreased activity is 
the modal pattern of the aged. Disu^e^ratrophy applied to the central 
nsDvous system and most importantly to the brain, demonstrated by 
empirical studies and controlled research. The social service career 
provides and encourages the individual to utilize his brain, thus pre- 
venting such deterioratioa. While older people now lack the oppor- 
tunities for an active social career, increasing life expectations and 
better health, education and living standards should make more 
resources available to them. 

257 . 
Basse, Ewald W.; Gibbons, J. P. Stress in the elderly* Transactwns, 

2(2): 1-4, 1970. 

In an examination of stress in the elderly, longevity, physical and 
mental health, intelligence, physical activity, and social changes are 
discussed. It is concluded that the origin of stress in the elderly is 
primarily attributable to losses or lack of opportunities in contrast to 
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young and middle-aged adults whose stresses result from an overload of 
choices and excessive competitive conflicts. The stress that is seen in 
the elderly is primarily attributable to deprivation, and as such elderly 
people constitute a deprived minority. The elderly experience losses in 
body, efficiency, economic security, and in social opportunities and 
rewards. For the majority of young and middle-aged adults their con- 
flicts and stresses are traceaJMc to an overload of potentially liostile 
external stimuli. It is appaKttQjt;;hat stresses change as one moves from 
middle life into late life. Hence dt is quite possible that the decline in 
statistics, looking at the number of psydiophysiological disorders in the 
elderly, is actually traceable to a failure to understand the change in 
the life process. (J 2 references) 

258 

Call, Justin D. Emotional-social factors. Journal of Special Education, 
4(3):349-356, 1970< 

Models for the learning situation derived from studies of early infant 
behavior are presented. The need to unlearn a moralistic view of infant 
care and to imlearn the "search for single causes designed to provide the 
observer with cognitive comfort is cited. In their place is recommended 
study of the interaction of internal and environmental variables at 
particular times in the life cycle. It is emphasized that time has 3 
dimensions in infant developnuent: the first is developmental time, which 
includes large dimensions of time and sequencing of both psychopatho- 
logical and growth promoting quiet experiences over a long period of 
time; the second is critical time, during which something like imprint- 
ing may occur, as for example with the social smile, the development 
of midline hand use, the patterning of sensory input dining the 
developme^ d crisis between 1 and 3 montlis of age, and the occurrence 
of a latency period with trauma; third is real time, which refers spe- 
cifically to the timing of one |>erson's interaction with another. Some 
biological and behavioral differences between -boys and girls are cited, 
along with studies which illustrate the greater stress for boys and lower 
cl ass children in the school system. These findings demand a reappraisal 
of educational settings for children and the ways in which schools 
evaluate them. (14 references) (Author abstract) 

269 

Carson, Doyle D.; Lewis, Jerry M. Factors influencing drug abuse in 
young people. Texas Medicine, 66(l):50-57, 1970. 

Factors influencing drug abuse in young people include the increased 
use of drugs (such as sedatives, tranquilizers, barbiturates, ampheta- 
mines and alcohol) by adults. In the evolution of a chemically oriented 
culture, drugs are used by both adults and adolescents as an easy way 
to cope with psycliological stresses that were non-existent a few decades 
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ago. jLittle is knovm of the effect of family factors and the infliience of 
the family system in the drug abuse paroblem. Individual factors nm mrug 
dependency are underachievement, loneliness, mistrust and feam* of 
closeness, identity problems, sexual conflicts, the dependence ^raisus 
independence struggle, rebellion, aggressive feelings, and seltdestmnnve 
tendencies. Each is discussed in.sonie detail. (15 references) 



260 

Chook, Edward K. Biological agis^ physiological cycle, amS cairciiio- 
genesis. Gerontolo^t, 9(4)ggart l,aWt-299, 1969, 

A discussion of the interrelaitiioiiissiips among biologifcal aging, the 
physiological cycle and carcrncxgeiireaHis is presented. Carcinogenesis is 
used as an example of degenerationvafmorraal physiological mechanisms.. 
Theories regarding death and aging ane^reviewed. The existing evidence- 
which relates stress (genetic and environmental) , aging and degenera- 
tive disease is the focus of this paper:. The possible role played 'by con- 
trol of the biological clock in the: ^prevention of deadly degeno^tive 
diseases which compound the problem of aging is suggested. Further 
research into the interrelationships between true cellular amtiirnuoleeuihr 
aging of the human organism and theimalignant degeneration as well 
as carcinogenesis is urged. (26 references) (Author abstract mcxdrfiEcl) 



261 

Clark, Lincoln Programmed life histories. Archives of C^meral 
Psychiatry, 7:125-129, 1962. 

Methods of "programming" the life history of an animal in {order to 
study the effects of various experiences on adult behavior were discussed. 
In the "semi-isolation" technique, litters of puppies remain with their 
mother in a standardized environment for the first 3 weeks of life. They 
are then placed in isolation chambers, after which they are introduced 
into a test arena where they are given brief sequences of experience 
with human handlers, other puppies, and inanimate play objects. A 
record of behavior in the arena is made using a technique termed 
''sequential categorized activity time sampling," or SCATS. In the 
"schedules of experience*' method for experimental analysis of behavior: 
1) behavioral development is analyzed in evolutionary sequences 
related to biological maturation and expanding opportunities for 
learning and social interaction; 2) emphasis is placed upon early 
experience, which serves as a foundation for later learning; 3) early 
experiences are studied in terms of their frequency, dm^ation of efEect, 
and temporal sequence;' 4) it is assumed that a goal-directed adaptation 
process in the animal's central nervous system initiates behaviors which 
maximize drive satisfaction and minimize emotional distress. 
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Coelho, George V.; Solomon, Frederic; Wolff, Carl; Steinho^, ^svric. 
Hamburg, David A. Predicting coping behavior in college:. Tf oummai fi 
Nervous and Mental Disease, 149 (5): 386-397, 1969. 

This study was designed to predict, by means of the studentLtiieniBti. 
apperception test (TAT), coping behavior and dropout vulnaerafl^xv 
among college freshmen. During precollege orientation 347 tenie^ni^ 
freshme: randomly selected from various schools of a large Sj^eie: uni- 
versity were administered the student TAT under standardizedLigrEViup 
testing conditions. From this group 39 dormitory residenusr -wrissr 
selected who obtained high, low, or mixed student TAT ratingsr aund 
were interviewed twice during the freshman year. From the i^ecr^id 
sample those who dropped out during the freshmen year wene^iiDiti:,-- 
viewed personally and/or by phone. Three years later a followujHoiHBQi: 
of the academic- status of the 39 subjects was carried out throughjiiateCTT 
university records; and their student TATs and interviews wereaoaim- 
pared with those who did not drop out. Interjudge reliabilim wa^. 
satisfactory for both student TAT and interview assessments. I^a«fe 
confirmed the hypotheses that precollege student TAT measusifEi 
competence would correlate significantly with freshman year interwi-K 
assessments of coping behavior, and the student TAT ratings T»«rteift- 
differentiate between students who stayed and students who drqm^ 
out. (14 references) (Author abstract modified) " 

263 

Daele, Leland D. Van Den. Modification of infant state by treatimmi 
in a rockerbox. Journal of Psychology, 74:161-165. 1970. 

The practice of rocking to quiet a distressed infant occurs among 
diverse social and cultural groups. Its effectiveness may derive from 
some learned association or some organismic disposition. Thirty-two 
infants in 4 age groups were treated under 4 conditions in an. 
apparatus called the rockerbox. The treatment was associated with 
. the marked reduction of infant activity and distress. The response 
varied with rocking rate and infant state, but appeared generally 
independent of age, sex, developmental quotient, and specific environ- 
mental antecedents. The results implied that the rockerbox effect is a 
biophysically related, species specific response which serves infant 
adaptation. (10 references) (Author abstract) 

264 

Daniels, David N.; Gilula, Marshall F. Violence and the Struggle for- 
Existence. In: Daniels, D., Violence and the Struggle for Existence. 
Boston: Little, Brown, 1970. 451 p. (p. 405-443). 

A synthesis of issues and theory is presented that is tied together by 
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concepts from adaptation, crisis, and coping theory. Man is naturally 
violent but in our complex, crowded, rapidly changing world violence 
is increasingly maladaptive. War is defined as man's unique recovirse to 
mass genocide. The frustration view of aggression suggests that reduc- 
tion of violence requires diminishing existing frustrations as well as 
encouraging constructive redirection of aggressive responses to frustra- 
tions. Changing social learning practices would emphasize human rights 
and cooperative group effort rather than excessive and isolated self- 
reliance, and would emphasize prevention rather than punishment of 
violent acts. Greater attention can be focused on understanding and 
implementing social change by emphasizing the social sciences in our 
educational system, by keeping societal groups and organizations respon- 
sive and informed through organizational renewal, and by making an 
intense effort to implement constructive programs in social change. 
(52 references) 

265 

Eastham, Katherine; Coates, Donald; Allodi, Federico. The concept 
of crisis. Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal (Ottawa), 15(5): 
463-472, 1970. 

The concept of crisis has been reviewed with emphasis on its evolu- 
tion and empirical attempts to anchor it in both psychological and 
social situation models. Because of an interest in putting the concept 
into operation and testing its usefulness for research, particularly for 
predicting outcome and the vulnerability of individuals and groups, 
the review has done less than justice to the unifying function of the 
concept in bringing together several applied disciplines; psychiatry, 
social work, psychology and nursing — as well as to its central role in 
the emergent theory or community psychiatry. Six overlapping uses of 
the concept of crisis or approaches to crisis are summarized: organssmic 
or concept of physiological stress; ego integrative or concept of equi- 
librium; developmental; major change in life space, an alternative to 
either stress or crisis; communications model or the role of information; 
and interpersonal and sociocultural or the individuaFs relational milieu. 
The characteristics of crisis are described. Identification of a crisis situa- 
tion is essential to assessing the appropriateness of crisis therapy. Further 
need for extensive studies of crises, defined in a variety of ways, and in 
normal populations, is suggested. It would seem that the present 
ambiguity of the term should be preserved, and that its current usage 
by clinicians to refer to the whole sequence of occurrences has advan- 
tages in emphasizing the uniformity in the total process, but that for 
research purposes crisis cannot be put into operation except by breaking 
it into components selected and interrelated to do justice to the global 
concept. (48 references) (Author abstract modified) 
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Elmer, Elizabeth; Gregg, Grace S- Developmental characteristics of 
abused children. Pediatrics. 40(4):596-602, 1967- 

Fifty children, who had been liospitalized over a period of years, were 
selected to study the developmental effects of physical abuse on them; 
however, only 31 were able to be followed up, and 2 siblings not 
hospitalized were added to the study group. Criteria for selecting the 
children were 1) multiple bone injuries at varying stages of healing; 
2) absence of cHnical disease to account for them; and 3) history of 
gross neglect or abuse or absence of a satisfactory explanation for the 
injuries* Further consideration resulted in vhe study of 20 children who 
had been hospitalized, reevaluated some years later, and who were 
unanimously adjudged to have been physically abused, although this 
had not necessarily been suspected at the time of initial treatment. 
Thirteen of tlie children were Caucasian, 7 were Negro; all were of 
lower socioeconomic groups. At the time of hospitalization for injuries, 
ail were under 40 months of age with one exception. More than half 
were under tlie 3rd percentile in growth and malnourished; six of these 
also showed central nervous system damages* At birth, 11 of the children 
had been normal in weight withotit history of illness; tlie other 9 had 
significant medical histories, from prematurity to convulsions and 
herpes encephalitis. Parental complaint on admission of the children 
either suggested recent injury or longstanding organic disease, and 
further either clearly drew attention to the child's injuries or else 
diverted attention ambiguously. The majority of cases with both types 
of complaints were Caucasian and this group also included the highest 
number of premature infants. Later reevaluation showed no serious 
diseases since the bone injuries. All had good hearing but emotional 
and mental retardation were significant problems, together with growth 
failure. Speech defects were present in nearly all the 20 children. Seven 
had physical defects related to their past injuries. Ten were no longer 
living in their families and the environmental change had given 
improvement so that 7 of these were functioning in the normal intel- 
ligence range; of those still in their own homes, only 3 had normal iQ's, 
This study confirms the speculation that severe physical abuse is pre- 
dictive of developmental difficulties in children, (12 references) 

267 

Fenz, Walter D. Conflict and stress as related to physiological activa- 
tion and sensory, perceptual, and cognitive functioning. Psychological 
Monographs, 78(8): 1-33, 1964. 

The study investigated the relationship between stress experienced in 
a real-life approach-avoidance conflict situation and physiological acti- 
vation and performance. Twenty-seven sport parachutists were tested 3 
different times in relation to a jump. The control group consisted of 
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27 matched college students. The test consisted o£ stimuli scaled along 
a dimension of increasing relevance to parachuting* The GSR and the 
absolute level of conductance measured the physiological activation. 
The level of performance was sampled over a wide range of responses, 
varying from simple sensory functions at one extreme to complex 
cognitive processes at the other. It was found that the GSR was directly 
related to the relevance of the eliciting stimulus to parachutmg and to 
die closeness in time to a jump. The parachutists reacted more strongly 
to neutral words on the day of a jump and the day before a jump than 
on a day 2 weeks from a jump (the control day) . Skin conductance 
was highest on the control day and decreased as time to the jump 
approached. There was an increase in the steepness of the auditory 
threshold griidient with increasing proximity to a jump. At all 3 times 
of testing, the parachutists produced positive gradients of response 
latency as a function of the stimulus dimension and the giadient was 
higher and steeper on the day of the jump than on the day before a 
jump and least steep 2 weeks from a jump. On the day of a jump, the 
parachutists misperceivecl a high proportion of anxiety words and 
relatively few parachute-relevant words. There was a general tendency 
to recall more parachute-relevant than neutral words and this tendency 
was more pronounced for the parachutists than for the control subjects. 
(38 references) 



268 

Freeman, M . Adolescent problems and mental heaUh. Medical Journal 
of Anstralia (Sydney), 2(17):865^69, 1969. 

The mental health of the adolescent is affected by hormonal changes 
associated with puberty, by the increase in physical size and by aspects 
of maturation and development. Specific problems arise in adolescent 
obesity, social maladjustments and learning problems in school. The 
latter are often apparent in the early grades and usually occur then 
because of a lack of biological readiness, but emotional environment 
and motivation are also involved, particularly when problems are 
present at the adolescent leveL. Normal psychological development in 
adolescence usually proceeds in the following areas: achievement of 
security and identity; attainment of a balance of dependence and inde- 
pendence; ability to control impulsive behavior; learning an appropriate 
sex role; and internalizing a personally felt set of values. Adolescent 
problems today seem more troublesome and are greatly influenced by 
several significant factors: (1) the population explosion; (2) adolescent 
affluence; (3) the changing nature of the family, especially as mani- 
fested in the breakdown of the extended family and in the changing 
status of women; (4) the impact of mass media; (5) the questioning 
of established systems; and (6) the effect of increasing educational 
levels. (1 1 references) 
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Fried, Marc. Effects of social change on mental health, American 
Journal of Ortltopsychiatry, 34(I):3-28, 1964. 

Industrialization is accompanied by rapid and consistent social change 
wliich presents problems of human adaptation. The specific effects of 
social change on the individual derive from changes in the criteria for 
social role performance or fulfillment and changes in expectations with 
respect to interactions with others. The problem of mental health is a 
special case of adaptation to change. The challenge to previous adapta- 
tion patterns may lead to increased eifectiveness and satisfaction or to 
failure and manifest pathology, depending on social situations, group 
characteristics, and individual variability. The results of epidemiological 
studies of long-term trends in social change, of the effect of industrial 
society upon migiation, and of the impact of crisis on mental health 
indicate that: rates of psychiatric hospitalization for. psychosis have not 
changed with "modernization" in industrial countries, among civilian 
populations during war, and during economic depression; and psychi- 
atric hospitalization increases among certain migrant populations and 
among the armed forces in combat zones. Situations of heightened con: 
flict between individual patterns of adaptation and social expectation 
increase the rates of mental hospitalization, particularly in the absence 
of meaningful transitional resources. A major intervening variable in 
the relationship between social change and mental health is social 
disorganization, which results from failures in mutual adaptation in 
personality and in social organization. Mental health depends on the 
relationship between the individual and his environment. Crises 
involve loss, separation, or threat and are significarit for mental illness 
if not accompanied by new social resources and a sense of belonging. 
There is a wide range of methods of coping with change, (129 references) 

271 

Friedman, Sharon JM, At grips with nature. World Health, December: 
24-29, 1968. 

The international biological program is a 55-nation effort to study 
the mechanisms of human adaptability and the biological basis of 
human welfare and productivity. The 5 programs dealing with human 
adaptability are population genetics of the American Indian, biology 
of human populations at high altitudes, migration from rural to urban 
areas, adaptation of the Eskimos, and nutritional adaptation to the 
environment. An international team of scientists is studying various 
aspects of these programs in South and North America, from the 
Anxazon Basin and the High Andes, to the Arctic. A program on 
chronobiology, the study of time-influenced biological characteristics 
as they relate to man, is being planned. 
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Garai, Josef E. Sex differences in emotional behavior. Genetic Psy- 
chology Monographs, 81(2): 126-127, 1970. 

Animal studies have shown that the stronger aggressiveness of males 
and the greater susceptibility of females to fear have a genetic origin. 
.Fear of all types is more prevalent in women than men. At all age and 
educational levels females exhibited more symptoms than males on four 
factors described as indices of mental dysfunction (i.e., "psychological 
anxiety/' "physical health," '^immobilization," and "physical anxiety") . 
Several studies have supported the hypothesis that females have a 
greater sensitivity to threat, a higher level of anxiety, and a greater 
adaptive ability to stress. However in many women, high levels of 
anxiety decrease performance in problem solving and intellectual 
activities, whereas anxiety in men acts often as an incentive. The 
hypothesis that females possess inherently greater sensitivity to threat, 
faster and more intense reactivity to stress, and greater tolerance of and 
adaptability to stress than males seems to furnish a genetic explanation 
of this sex difference which finds corroboration in recent animal studies. 
Women's anxieties center more frequently around lack of competence 
in interpersonal relations while men*s anxieties center more often 
around failures in their occupations and lack of accomplishments. 
Whereas males rely more on physical aggression, fenTiales tend to give 
vent to their aggressive tendencies through verbal behavior. 

273 

Carai, Josef E. Sex differences in motivation and life goals. Genetic 
Psychology Monographs, 81 (2): 128-129, 1970. 

Achievement in some type of meaningful work or creative field is 
essential to the man foi' developing a masculine identity, while success 
in love and, whenever possible, in marriage remains the primary goal 
for all women, despite their recently greater potential for financial 
self-sufficiency. There appears to be a biological basis for the male's 
stronger need to master the world of object relationships and the 
female's stronger need to master the world of relationships with people. 
As early as 12 weeks of age, girls show more of an interest in photo- 
graphs of faces than boys, and at the age of 24 weeks boys pay more 
attention to geometric forms than faces, with a preference to com- 
plexity. This sex difference is so universal that it is very likely that the 
male needs success in work as a basis for success in love, while the 
female needs success in love prior to and independent of success in work. 
The female needs greater recognition of successful role -performance 
and praise for her accomplishments, while the male derives his main 
satisfaction from the conviction that he has lived up to excellent 
standards of performance and that he can be proud of the quality of 
his work in the absence of praise and recognition. Females exhibit a 
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Stronger need for dependency and nurturance, a gieater concern for 
safety and security and a stronger interest in sedentary activities; men 
manifest stronger needs for independence, novelty, exploration, adven- 
ture, complexity, physical exertion, mobility, and copious play space 
tlian women. Women are also inclined to conform more readily to the 
environment than men, who exhibit more frequent nonconformity, 
rebellion, and resistance to persuasion. The effects of these diff*^ fences 
in ''cognitive styles" on mental health require furtlier investigation. 

274 

Gardner, Richard A. The game of checkers as a diagnostic and thera- 
peutic tool in child psychotherapy. Acta Paedopsychiatrica (Basel)i 
36(5): 142-152, 1969. 

The use of checkers as a diagnostic and therapeutic tool in the child 
therapist's armamentarium is described. The normal development of 
increasing levels of sophistication in playing the game is discussed. The 
average child of 5 to 6 should be able to play the game. By the age of 
7 to 9, the child should appreciate that the immediate gain of winning 
a man can be more than counterbalanced by his opponent's subsequent 
move. It is not until age 10 or 11 that the child can really play a game 
in which he is able to plan ahead beyond his opponent's next move. The 
pathological responses exhibited by children with psychogenic problems 
as well as those with brain injury are delineated. Competent playing, 
even if he has lost, gives the patient a feeling of mastery helpful to one 
i with low self-esteem. The sore loser is usually a child with great feeling 
; of inadequacy, whose need of winning to enhance his self-esteem is 
I exaggerated. Some children clearly play to lose, possibly out of maso- 
1 . chistic need or from feared retaliation. The schizoid child or one who 
\ prefers his fantasy world to that of reality, may obsess at the end of the 
i game about how it might have been otherwise. Many brain injured 
children, because of their marked feelings of inadequacy and h> 
sensitivity to defeat, react badly to losing. The garr^ie may be a welc ome 
respite from more anxiety provoking therapeutic activity. (5 references) 
I (Author abstract) 

I 275 

Gilula, Marshall F,; Daniels^ David N. Violence and man's struggle to 
I adapt. Sciente, 164(3878):396-405, 1969. 

\ Man is uniquely endowed both biologically and culturally to adapt 

i to his environment. In the present technological age, the rate at which 
; die environment changes appears to exceed the capacity for adapting 
\ to these changes because outmoded adaptive behavior, i.e., violent 
I aggression, interferes. Aggression has three interrelated origim: (1) 
O instinctual behavior resulting from natural selection; (2) response to 
ERJjC 
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frustration; and (3) childrearing practices and imitative behavior. 
Violent aggression (assassination, homicide, riot) is a form of attempted 
coping behavior used in America, as elsewhere, despite its maladaptive 
and destructive results. Factors promoting violence include mass media, 
mental illness, firearms and resistance to gun control legislation, and 
colle-iive and sanctioned violence (war and capital punishment). 
Mul limensional research by behavioral scientists is needed to enhance 
understanding and initiate preventive techniques. However, the major 
obstacle to removing violence from society is man's slowness to recpgni/.e 
that an arachronistic, violent style of coping with problems will destroy 
him. (57 references) (Author abstract modified) 

, ■ 

Greene, William A., Jr., Miller, Gerald. Psychological factors and 
reticuloendothelial disease. IV. Observations on a group of children 
and adolescents with leukemia: An interpretation of disease develop- 
ment in terms of the mother-child unit. Psychosomatw Medicine, 20(2): 
124-144, 1958. 

Previous studies of adults with leukemia have revealed one of the 
multiple conditions determining development of the disease to be 
separation from a key object or goal, with ensuing depression. Thirty- 
three children and adolescents below the age of 20 were observed with 
regard to this phenomenon. One or more of the following kinds of 
losses occurred for 31 out of the ."3 subjects: 1) advent of a sibling 
rival; 2) change of home; 3) change of school; and 4) loss or threat 
of loss of a significant person through death or illness. Of such occur- 
rences which happened during the 2-year prodromal period, half took 
place in the 6 months previous to the apparent onset of the disease. 
Further, of the 33 patients' mothers, 27 were depressed and/or anxious 
for weeks or months before symptoms developed in the child. It was 
concluded from these data that separation from a significant object, 
with its ensuing depression, may be one of the conditions determining 
manifest leukemia in children. The factors which are involved in the 
development of leukemia in children were seen to fall into four frames 
of reference: 1) current setting. The peak factors contributing during 
the ages 2-5 years in this area include the biological factor of the intro- 
duction of a sibling, the psychological factor of the resolution of oedipal 
conflicts, and the cultural factor of starting school; 2) infancy. A child 
with frequent or severe infections may be kept close to the mother, 
with ensuing dependence, and therefore be especially vulnerable to 
separation; 3) prenatal experience. Because of the mother's depressed 
state at the time of pregnancy, the cliild became a vicarious object for 
the mother; and 4) familial factor. A possible hereditary factor, psycho- 
O . logical as well zs genetic, may be acting. (48 references) 
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Grinder^ Robert E. Part Five: Genetic psychology at Clark University. 
A History of Genetic Psychology. New York: John Wiley, 1967. p. 
244. 

The beginnings and development of the genetic psychology movement 
at Clark University, under the leadership of G. Stanley Hall, are 
described. Hall's work, linked closely with evolution and recapitulation 
theories, provided the impetus for both the methods and ideas of early 
genetic psy :hology. Based on his investigation (mainly through the 
questionnaire metliod which he pioneered) of the knowledge a 5- or 
6-year-old possesses upon entering public school, in 1883 Hall published 
the first American study of psychological development of children. This 
publication was largely responsible for tlie start of the child study move- 
ment in the United States. Hall's influence was great, for during the 
1890's the genetic psychologists published numerous papers on child- 
hood and adolescence. Alexander F. Chamberlain, one of Hall's col- 
leagues, emphasized the theory that man experienced a prolonged 
growing period. Ellsworth G. Lancaster, another orthodox recapitula- 
tion theorist, stressed the importance of adolescence in the recapitula- 
tory scheme. Genetic psychology was not universally accepted, however. 
One of the most vocal critics of this discipline, Edward L. Thorndike, 
rejected Neo-Lamarckianism, teleological principles, and the recapitu- 
lation theory. Whereas today njenetic psychology lias little linkage with 
contemporary issues, Thorna^ke has remained an important influence 
on experimental, developmental, and educational psychology. The 
following selections are reprinted in this section: Chamberlain, the 
prolongation of the growing period in man; Lancaster, the character- 
istics of adolescence; Hall, the psychology of adolescence; and Thorn- 
dike, objections to the theory of recapitulation, (6 referiences) 

278 

Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry, Committee on Adolescence. 
Normal adolescence: Its dynamics and impact: Introduction* Group 
for the Advancement of Psychiatry Reports and Symposiums, 6(68): 
751-753, 1968. 

The traditional conflict and misunderstanding between adolescents 
and older members of society is discussed. As a normal condition, it is 
deemed inevitable, but from the psychiatric point of view, the committee 
members felt that much could be done to enhance mutual compre- 
hensibility* Biology, culture and psychology will all be considered in 
this report* The insights and concepts of psyclioanalytic psychology are 
employed. Some distortion of the view of the normal adolescent pre- 
sented may be due to the committee members more accustomed focus 
on adolescents with abnormalities- The bias of American culture will 
surely be reflected in this account of adolescence. 
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Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry, Committee on Adolescence, 
Normal adolescence: Its dynamics and impact: Conclusions. Grmip for 
the Advancement of Psychiatry Reports and Symposiums, 6(68):836- 
839, 1968. 

The equilibrium of the offset of adolescence is dynamic,, not static, 
and can be breached by crises. The form taken by adolescence reflects 
interaction of culture, biology, and psychology. Many cultural customs 
can be read as adult reactions to adolescence. Generation conflict can 
be individually and culturally enriching, and is often the key point for 
cultural change. Brief discussion is offered of possible social and cultural 
compensations for parental inadequacies. Tlie need for free inter- 
generational communication is noted. An appendix offers discussion of 
tlie endocrinology of adolescence, the sequence of pubertal phenomena, 
genital development in males, development of secondary sex character- 
istics, and appearance of facial hair. A bibliography of 74 items on 
biology, psychology nad culture in relation to adolescence is included. 

280 

Hamburg, David A.; I^unde, Donald T* Relation of behavioral, genetic, 
and neuroendocrine factors to thyroid functions. Genetic Diversity and 
Human Behavior » Chicago; Aldine, 1967* p. 135—170. 

Clinical and experimental literature on thyroid-brain relations are 
analyzed from the point of view of an integrated behavior-neuroen- 
docrine-genetic approach to the study of responses to stress. The 
emphasis is on s|>ecific lines of research that show promise in light of 
recent advances in the biological and behavioral sciences. Reviews are 
presented of research on (1) changes in thyroid function associated 
with emotional distress in man; (2) ch^inges in thyroid function associ- 
ated with personality characteristics and psychiatric disorders; (3) bio- 
synthesis, secretion, and catabolism of thyroid hormones; (4) assessment 
of thyroid function; (5) central nervous system control of thyroid 
function; (6) effects of thyroid hormone or abnormalities in thyroid 
function on human behavior; (7) effects on brain development and 
function in man and other mammals; (8) genetic abnormalities in 
thyroid function; and (9) thyroid-catecholamine interactions. Sig- 
nificant lines of research relating to hyper- and hypothyroidism include 
effects of prolonged stress on behavior of individuals with thyroid 
hyper- and hypofunction; effects of behavior changes in children 
related to thyroid synthesis under stress on the behavior of others to 
the child; and longitudinal studies of hyperthyroid-disposed individuals. 
These studies would involve biochemical-genetic-endocrine techniques 
and, in some studies, the conjunction of these techniques with person- 
ality study methods. In future research, there should be concern with 
the interaction of genetic and neuroendocrine factors under stress; the 
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effects of these at cHUerent developmental stages; and specification and 
manipulation of tlie duration of emotional stress. (162 references) 

281 

Hamburg, David A.; Moos, Rudolf H.; Yalom, Irvin D* Studies of dis- 
tress in the menstrual cycle and the postpartum period. In: Michael, R„ 
Endocrinology and Human Behaviour, London; Oxford University 
Press, 1968. 349 p. (p. 94-116). 

Postpartum and premenstrual disorders cover a broad range of 
clinical practice. There might be a variety of genetic and environ- 
mental pathways by which an individual could reach one of the clinical 
disorders, but a common feature of both types is that they occur at a 
time of withdrawal of progesterone from the circulation. In pregnancy, 
progesterone levels drop from 15MG% to 5MG% within 1 to 2 days, 
followed by an increased incident of psychotic episodes, crying and 
depression. In the menstrual cycle progesterone levels drop from 2 to 
3MG% during the second half of the cycle, to a level of virtually no 
detectable progesterone on the first day of menstruation; following the 
drop there is a disproportionately high rate of occurrence of psychiatric 
hospital admissions, suicide attempts, neurotic and psychotic depres- 
sions, assaultive behavior in hospitalized psychiatric patients, accidents, 
and crimes of violence, (21 references) 

282 

Hartmann^ Heinz; Kris, Ernst; Loewenstein, Rudolph M. Notes on the 
theory of aggression: IV. The genetic aspect. Psychoanalytic Study of 
the Child, 3/4:25-34, 1949, 

The relationship of aggressive and libidinal drives to some critical 
pioblems especially of early childhood is investigated, using problems 
of a genetic order as a framework for discussion. The differentiation 
linked to the perception of pleasure and unpleasure permits insight 
into the earliest stages in the economy of aggression. One type of conflict 
that arises in earliest childhood, the conflict with the object or conflict 
with reality, is examined, and this leads to discussion of the relationship 
of deprivation to aggression. Problems that arise when the child becomes 
able to form a lasting object relationship, during the phallic phase, and 
because of the oedipus complex are examined, (53 references) 

283 

PSeinrich, A, / Some problems of youth in the present-day world. / 
Quelques problemes de la jeunesse dans le monde actuel. Coordination. 
No. 1:25-35, 1963. 

The problems of youth cannot be studied and understood except in 
the social context of their environment, their families, and the numer- 
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OLis recent changes in the world* All social groups are living entities; 
society is constantly changing. Each new generation is th^ product of 
that change. Because of mobility, diffusion, scientific ^nd technical 
advances, and communication of today, clianges affect th^ ^vhole world 
with great rapidity. Entirely new situations face society today. The 
authoritarian, profoundly moralistic views of earlier titties have been 
outgi'own, roles are confused, and hypocrisy exposed. Privations are no 
longer accepted as normal for the majority; authority and responsibility 
are diffused and imprecise. The authority of the father h^s been i^^ler- 
mined by the j^reater knowledt^e of the children. Juvenile insurrections 
are symptomatic of changes in the entire world and are J^ot unique to 
any one country. Youth, in the final analysis, remains the product of 
the society which. It lives- each society gets the youth it deserves. 

284 

Henderson, A, S, The nature of adolescent psychiatric iHness. Austra- 
lian and Nezv Zealand Journal of Psychiatry (Melbourne), 3(3): 120- 
123, 1969. 

An overview of studies providing information on the nature of 
adolescent psychiatric illness is presented. Two major contributors to 
the field of adolescent psychiatry have been Anna Freud (1958) and 
Erickson (1956) . Freud felt that adolescence was an interruption of 
peaceful growth and that the upholding of a steady equilibrium during 
this process is in itself abnormal. Erickson felt that adolescence was not 
an affliction but a normative process of increased conflict characterized 
by fluctuation in ego strength and a high giowth potential. In a study 
of 101 adolescent patients refeiTed to a psychiatric r clinic, Masterson 
^ (1967) concluded that adolescent turmoil was an incidental factor 
subordinate to psychiatric illness in the onset, course and outcome of 
the various diseases. An epidemiological survey of morbidity among 
teenagers would be useful but no such studies have concentrated solely 
on the teenage years. Compilations of generalized studies indicate tur- 
moil but no excess of formal mental illness. Epidemiological studies in 
various geographical areas are needed- (25 references) 

286 

Hinde, R. A. Mother-infant interaction in Rhesus monVeys and the 
consequences of maternal deprivation. In: Michael* R., Endocrinology 
and Human Behaviour. London: Oxford University Pre^s, 1968. 349 p- 
(p. 3-11), 

Mother-infant interaction, the nature of changes in n>otl* r-infant 
interaction with age, influence of social companions, ^nd effects of 
maternal deprivation are studied in captive groups of Rhesus monkeys 
consisting of 1 male, 3 to 4 females and their young. Increasing inde- 
pendence of the infants from their mothers was measured percent of 
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time tlie infant was of? the motlier or at a distance. At 6 months of age 
the infan^ spent 60% of its time off and 50% of its time away from the 
mother, curing the first 20 weeks the proximity was primarily due to 
the moihier, after which it was primarily due to the infant, accompanied 
by a decrease in maternally initiated nipple contact. When the mother 
and infant were placed with a group the latter responded to the infants 
by attempting to carry, glooming, and playing wiili aggressive beliavior 
towards tliem. Responses varietl with age, sex and social status. Mothers 
showed resentment to tlie attention of otiier females to their infants. 
In comparing pairs in groups witii pairs isolated for the first year it 
was noted that the isolated pairs were less attached and the infants ' 
tended to return to their mothers more frequently. The absence of 
mothers of four 30 week old infants from their social group for 6 days 
reduced locomotor, play and exploratory activity. The first day the 
mother returned, the infant spent more time with her than before the 
separation. Variation in the age at which the deprivation experience 
occurred seems of less importance than the nature of the motlier-infant 
period relationsliip. (11 references) 



286 

Jacobs, Leon I. Introduction and synopsis. Anthropological Physiology 
of Schizophrenia. New York: Vantage Press, 1966. p. 9-11. 

An attempt is made to correlate genetic and environmental factors 
in the etiology of schizophrenia. Sociofamilial factors, altered physio- 
logical functionality, and disruption of biological rhythms are investi- 
gated. It is posited that by studying the interrelatedness between man's 
physiological functions and the vicissitudes of what is specifically 
human about man's organism as compared with other mammals a 
[ fuller understanding of schizophrenia may be developed. The long 
|. period of dependence on the mother, development of symbolic abiUty, 
I and independence are stressed. Tlie nearly 1 percent rate of occurrence 
r of congenital handicap is taken into account. Maternal interferences 
? with the child's maturation are considered. Homicidal and suicidal 
ideas are thought to be the conflict which may frighten the individual 
: into inhibited states. A fragile body image may coincide with these 
phenomena. (4 references) 

?: 287 

?; Jersild, Arthur T. Personality — A final view. Child Psychology, 5th 
Ed., Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall 1960. p. 440-465. 

I A child's personality is the product of an interplay between influences 
y in the environment and forces of heredity. Each child's personality 
j; emerges from a complex biological system and a complex field of social 
forces. Children not. only show individual characteristics in infancy 
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but as they grow older they are more likely to remain "true of type" 
than to change to a marked degree. A large proper lion of children, 
according to their own ^\ccounr, ' p^'ii^ljlems'' and, accorrling to the 

jiVfifrment ol others, uizmy youxnghters move iroin i^hiidhood into ado- 
lescence and adult years with severe personality disorders. A child whose 
personality development is proceeding in a healthy way acquires realistic 
attitudes of self-acceptance. Self-acceptance and knowledge of self both 
involve a process of facing the facts and conditions of life, favorable as 
well as unfavorable, as candidly and as fully as possible. Although the 
child's developing selfhood is an ever-changing phenomenon, children 
(and adults) also resist reminders that go counter to any attitude or 
ideas they already have formed concerning themselves. They often try 
to preserve their pride and self-picture even when these are false and 
burdensome. For a child to realize his potential, it is essential not only 
to promote physical and intellectual development, but also to foster 
emotional development. 

288 

Jones, Mar^/ Cover. A report on three growth studies at the University 
of California. Gerontologist, 7(1): 49-54, 1967. 

The various factors of physical, mental, and personality growth and 
development have been the objects o£ longitudinal studies in 3 projects 
at the University of California: (1) the Berkeley growth study, (2) the 
guidance study, and (3) the Oakland growth study (formerly the 
adolescent growth study) , The intelligence studies have shown that 
drive and motivation, as well as ample time, are the important factors 
in adult learning rather than small intellectual variations. Continued 
learning potential appears to exist through the 36th year, particularly 
in verbal capacity; there is some leveling off at age 26 in areas requiring 
analysis and syntflsgSvife in mentation. Most consistent personality dimen- 
sions have been seen* as styles of behavior; i.e., characteristics such as 
level of activity and degree of expressiveness of responsiveness may 
serve as dependable predictors of later, adult behavior* The physical 
differences of adolescence are, seen to be largely eliminated with 
maturity, although certain features of late maturation can continue into 
early adulthood. Adult social behavior, most especially for men, is 
determined more by factors of physical maturing than of adolescent 
social adaptation. Sociality determinants are viewed as evolving from 
personality traits in men and more from social class and other related 
institutional factors in women. Adolescent role identification in general 
continued into adulthood. Personality characteristics which are the most 
stable over the years of development are those allied to expressiveness, 
expansiveness, and spontaneity as opposed to inhibition or withdrawal. 
But marked -shifts in the continuity of personality development can 
and do occur. The most impressive thing about the human organism, 
allowing for environmental adaptation, is its sturdiness in maintaining 
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patterns and resistance to fundamental changes in its natural urge to 
good mental health, (37 references) 

289 

Jordan, T. S*|>aner, S, J>- Bielig^catl ecoloj^ical Sajfluences ^ 

developip^^ af. & imonths oE age. Jjtu^n^n jyeveloprn d {(Bjisel), ljr{3D: 
178-187, Wt^. 

A multivariate analysis of developinent the end of first year of 
life has been reported. The study aiialyi^ecl the contribution of bio- 
logical data and two aggregates of envir^nrneiital dat;i to the stud\ oO 
development at age 12 montlis- D^Ui Con^istead. of material m rUm 
histories of 353 children at 12 >ia«*ui^h^ ag^- T%g t'^Ue ^nstorie^ >c*«i^ 
drawn from ix pvof*pective Jk3*3gil\uf]fti^?U ^tuc^y of development in 
prescftoQ)! yc^Jfv ^^jfie contribution of biological factors to attainment of 
three criteria of development at 12 rr^ont^s ^v^as found to be consistently 
significant. Two classes of ecological da-^ r^P^^esenting the macroenvi- 
ronment of ethnic group and social ch\sS ^n(^ the micioenvironnient of 
selected maternal traits were shown to e^^rt ^^ss influence on develop- 
ment at tliat age. (lO references) (A^tb^t^ al^'^tract modified) 

290 

Josselyn, Irene M. The adolescent today- ^iigf^hxCoifyige sStutl^s «ft 
Social Work, 38(1);*-L5v JSISSr^ 

Tkc x^*;^i«£ilescent has always had a du^L impact on any socaety that 
is not rigidly structured. His behavior violates established tnorjesi^and 
is frightening to adults; as he gradually assumes responsxBiEtfes of 
adulthood his confusion resolves itself i^^to patterns and attit mcfes^ that 
I contribute to a new and^better society. Wittiin this framewotfcss&pects 
I of the adolescent's participation in a tl^m^^racy are discusseir i^with 
respect to (1) investment of self in sodal change/ (2) -senrrh for 
; effective leadership for resolving confticts, (3) search for seESiHcntity, 
^ (4) use of the peer group to create a \VOrid separate from thetone of 

I childhood and united against a corTiman efJ^Hiy, the parent, and (5) 
I search for freedom within external controls fox^ handling his fear of it. 
I Current changes in cultural value5 m^ke maturation more difficult 
I because of an absence of basic idealism a^d sensitivity. The dominant 
I materialistic goals of parents rend^^* education a sterile experience. 
\ Related to this is an atrophy of the inlier^nt gratification in depth 
relationships and the substitution of ^ ^^^s5 egocentricity. These attri- 
\ butes do not arouse the greatest nia^s anxiety unless tl^ey are expressed 
I in delinquency. However, such acts n\ay i^epr^sent a seeking of answers 
\ that transcend egocentric motivatioJ^s. Tl^e remarkable ability of the 
; adolescent to reactivate inherent drives to find constructive outlets 
\ for them provides hope in terms a fUtu^^ adult role in his adult 
I world, which will be a different and ^ richer ^ne than ours, 
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Kastenlibaumj Robert. Perspectives on the development and modifica- 
tion of Ifoehavior in the aged: A developmental-field perspective. 
Gerontologist, 8(4):280-283, 1968. 

It is proposed that the behavior and experience of aged people can 
be explained, predicted, and modified within a psychological frame- 
work. Gerontological psycholog)^ could contribute to a modification of 
the aging process. There are 4 possible logical alternatives to the theory 
of biological determination of psychological aging: 1) there is a direct 
relationship between biological and psychological phenomena; 2) aging 
is limited to the biosphere; 3) psychological functioning continues to 
improve with age; 4) the ten: i "aging" can neither describe nor explain 
biological or psychological phenomena. Research is needed to establish 
that psychological factors are responsible for the aging of behavior. 
'*01d behaviors" could be created in order to test propositions about 
them. Developmental field theory could be used as a framework: behav- 
ioral slowness could be regarded as a dimension of the total transaction 
between an organism fiiiinctioning at a particular developmental level 
JTjnd its particular momentary environment. From this viewpoint, it is 
suggested that 1) all advanced stages of psychological development are 
preceded by cues; 2) the view of aging as a negative, imdesirable con- 
dition is incomplete; a positive developmental phase is achieved by some 
old people. (1 reference) 

292 

Kaufman, I. C; Rosenblum, L. A. The reaction to separation in infant 
monkeys: Anaclitic depression and conservation-withdrawal. PsychO' 
somatic Medicine, 1967, 29(6), 648-675. 

To support the thesis that the stages of reaction to separation repre- 
sent successive efforts at adaptation based on available response systems 
evolved for their selective advantage, *'the reaction to removal of the 
mother ^vas studied in 4 group-living pigtail monkey infants. All showed 
distress, with 3 progressing to a state of deep depression. The only 
infant not showing deep depression was the offspring of the dominant 
female. Because of their greater locomotor ability, monkey infants have 
a greater chance of survival without a mother figure which appeared to 
initiate recovery from the depressed state. The data support Engel's 
theory of 2 primitive biological response systems for handling distress, 
each with a mediating neural organization." (66 references) (Copyright, 
1968 by the American Psychological Association, Inc.) 

293 

Kelly, J. G. Naturalistic observations and theory confirmation: An ex- 
ample. Human Development (Basel), 10:212-^222, 1967, 

Naturalistic study of adaptive behavior of high school individuals in 
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different social settings is undertaken, and related to similar study of 
primates. The purpose is to develop a theory of how individuals adapt 
in varied environments, and to evolve general guidelines for the 
naturalistic observer. Natural measurements of environment include 
assessment of normative structures, social controls for deviant behavior, 
and identification of coping techniques, ail considered useful for pre- 
ventive techniques in the field of mental illness- The premise is that 
if an environment varies in function (includiiig variations induced by 
the observer) , such functions will affect the generating and controlling 
of normative values, survival requirements, and expression of relevant 
coping styles. High schools were chosen for study in the belief that 
school life for the adolescent has pronounced effects on behavior even 
ouitside the school enivironment. Two contrasting high schools were 
chosen for their diversity from each otiier, in order to study the effects 
on various personality factors: one school had a 42% change in popula- 
tion within a calendar year (termed a fluid environment) ; the second 
had less than 10% change in a 9 month period (termed constant) . 
Naturalistic data, observation techniques, and preliminary relevance of 
the findings are discussed and analyzed, (14 references) 

294 

Khan, Sahibzada Abdul Munim. The truant child is not really truant. 
Social Welfare, 16(4):27-28, 1969. 

Truancy is a usual phenomenon among children; however, the earlier 
it is dealt with the better for all concerned- Truancy is an attempt by 
tlie child to find a place where his activities will not be condemned as 
mischief. Loneliness, too many "do's and don'ts" which he cannot under- 
stand, and rigid parental surveillance are seen as the major causes of 
truancy. This attempt at escapism may have undesirable effects on the 
child's growth and development. The author suggests that, to counter 
truancy, every home regardless of its size should provide the child with 
his own domain. It need be nothviig more than a few yards of a court- 
yard with a basket of sand and a few playthings, even the most ordinary 
objects will serve the purpose. Pets, noisemakers, and the telling of 
pleasant stories provide the diversion which is the best solution to 
childish mischief. In school also proper diversion can discourage truancy. 
If play breaks are not frowned upon but encouraged and utilized by 
the teacher, she will find her job an easier one. Group activities are 
especially enjoyed by children and can include active play, story telling, 
or the solving of riddles. Truancy is a normal reaction to an unfavor- 
able environment. Change the environment and you eliminate the 
problem. 
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King, John A. Parameters relevant to determining the effect of early 
experience upon the adult behavior of animals. Psychological Bulletin, 
55(1):46^58, 1958. 

There are several variables that are manipulated in tlie experiments 
that deal with the effects of early experience on later behavior. The age 
of the animal at the time of treatment is an important variable and has 
included practically any age prior to the time the later test was given. 
The age at the time of testing is very important as is the separation of 
age from the duration of stimulation. The intensity of the experience 
also deserves attention and may be easily controlled with some types of 
stimuli such as shock. Various types or qualities of experience have 
been used: experiments involving stress; experiments which attempt 
\to reduce stress through handling; and manipulation of the social 
environment. The types of performance tasks used to measure the 
effects of the early experience fall into 4 categories: emotion, learning, 
consummatory responses, and social. Persistence of the effects is prob- 
ably the most difficult variable to examine because of the possibility 
that prior tests may affect later tests. Three of the methods used are: 
1) interruption, the same test given twice with an intervening time 
interval; 2) continuity, make a series of observations after the initiation 
of a single test; and 3) persistence, give 2 groups the same treatment at 
different ages. The variable of genetics has been held constant, at least 
to the species level, in all experiments. No single study has made 
direct species comparison using similar techniques for more than 1 
species* (51 references) 

296 

King, Stanley H. Youth in rebellion: An historical perspective. Drttg 
Dependence y July : 5-9, 1969. 

Rebellion by the young is put into historical perspective to illustrate 
the conditions in society which provide for ease or difficulty in the 
transition through adolescence. The transition is smoother when adults 
have meaningful roles in society, when there are clearly defined transi- 
tion points with social activities that signify that change in status has 
occurred, and when there is consensus and stability in the value system 
of the society. In contrast, the transition through adolescence is more 
likely to be a time of crisis, upheaval, and rebellion when there are 
significant shifts in political power and the economic structure of the 
society, when there are important alterations in the value system, and 
when the social expectations for behavior in adult role become fuzzy 
or confused. The ways in which American society is experiencing crisis, 
and the effect of social change on young people are discussed. Several 
forms of narcissism, a common characteristic of adolescent crisis, are 
described. (6 references) 
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King, Stanley H. Youth in rebellion: An historical perspective. In: 
American Medical Association, Drug Dependence: A Guide For Physi- 
cians, Chicago: American Medical Association, 1969. 186 p. (p. 30-41). 

The rebellion of today's youth and its search for identity are com- 
pared with those of youth in other eras. Transition to adulthood is 
smoother when conditions exist such as meaningful adult roles, clearly 
defined transition points, and stability and consensus in the value 
system. Reaction to crisis and changes in these social factors include 
regression and disintegration, passive withdrawal, and rebellion, both 
destructive and constructive. The era into which we are moving is 
called the age of psychological man, in which the content of adult roles 
and their values are questioned. The roles of swift communication and 
transportation, child rearing practices, and tlie American dream in 
shaping youth attitudes are discussed. The use of drugs is characteristic 
of the withdrawal form of reaction to crisis and social change. (6 
references) 



298 

Klopfer, Peter H. Evolutionary origins of mortality. In: Duke Univer- 
sity Council of Aging and Human Development, 1968. (p. 279-285.) 

Evolutionary origins of mortality are discussed. Aging is summarized 
as the result of time's arrow, therefore, may not be an objectively 
verifiable event but an artifact of our language. If the notion of aging 
is arbitrary, that of death and dissolution is not. In the absence of death, 
I there would be no evolution. Senescence, or the increased probability 
] of death with age, is also an evolutionary inevitability, (12 references) 

j 299 

Kolasa, Blair J. The development of individual differences. In: Kolasa^ 
i B., Introduction to Behavioral Science for Business. New York: John 
Wiley, 1969. 654 p. (p. 108-151). 

I What people at all ages are like, what they can do, and how they are 

I affected are some of the most important questions a behavioral scientist 

I can ask as he views the long span of an individual's existence. Knowing 

] the cumulative experience of people is valuable as a basis for under- 

I standing their behavior and. predicting future activity. Individuality, a 

I basic fact in the study of behavior, is based on biological mechanisms 

1 steered by heredity, with adaptations to environment. Adult personality 

i shows the impact of early experiences not only with a consistency in 

[ personality patterns through the years, but a continuation of child 

I rearing patterns through generations. Socioeconomic factors play a 

I vital role in shaping behavior with mental and physical health poorer 

i in lower socioeconomic levels. Performance on the job seems to vary 
O [ 
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little witli age; older workers perform as well as younger oneii and arie 
less likely to be absent or have accidents. A review of research findings 
on the abilities, aptitudes, and achievement of individuals of all ages 
highlights the individual variability to be found at all levels. Social 
and personality factors, as well as physical ones, play an important role 
in shaping performance throughout the life span. Attention should be 
paid to these rather than to routine evaluations or stereotypes about 
what people are like or can do. (57 references) 

3C9 

Kolb, Lawrence C. Adaptive processes and mental mechanisms. Noyes^ 
Modern Clinical Psychiatry. 7th Ed. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders^ 
1968. p. 55-79. 

The evohitionary work of adaptive mechanisms is discussed. The 
main examples of adaptive processes described are language, communi- 
cation, perception, and thought. Early perceptual processes, registration, 
the stimulus barrier, and fantasies are singled out for more detailed 
consideration. Mental mechanisms are introduced. Conflict, anxiety, 
repression reaction- formations, conscious control, identification, trans- 
ference, empathy, compensation, rationalization, substitution, displace- 
ment, restitution, projection, hallucinations, ideas of reference, motives 
of projection, symboli/ation, fixation, regression, dissociation, somnam- 
bulism, automatic writing, resistance, denial and sublimation are the 
mechanisms discussed. Defensive processes are* introduced. These are 
differentiated from mental mechanisms because of their complexity. 
Character defenses, conversion, fantasy, and dreams are the defensive 
processes considered. (15 references) 

301 , 

Levine* Seymour. Plasma-free corticosteroid response to electric shock 
in rats stimulated in infancy. Sciences p» 795-796, March 1962. 

A study was designed to investigate the response of manipulated and 
nonmanipulated rats to an acute noxious stimulus in adulthood, using 
48 male albino Sprague-Dawley subjects. Half the animals were sub- 
jected to a standard manipulation procedure until weaning, at which 
point all rats were placed in group cages (6—8 per cage) until 60 days 
of age. They were then placed in individual cages for 10 days, and each 
rat was assigned to one of 6 groups, each group consisting of 4 manipu- 
lated and 4 nonmanipulated subjects. Rats in one group were decapi- 
tated as quickly as possible using a Harvard apparatus guillotine. The 
remaining 5 groups were placed in a shock chamber, and subjected to 
0.8 MA shock for 30 sec, followed by a 30-sec interval, followed by tlie 
same shock for 20 sec, followed by a 20 sec interval, followed by a shock 
of LO MA for 10 sec Each group was then decapitated either 15, 30, 
60, 300, or 900 sec after the last shock. Blood from all the groups was 
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analyzed for the amount of corticosterone present. Within i5 sec after 
shock, the manipulated rats had a significantly elevated level of cir- 
culating steroids, compared to the nonmanipulatisd subjects, in wliom 
a significant rise could not be detected until 300 sec after shock. The 
level of circulating steroids remained significantly higher for manipu- 
lated rats at all time periods. These data clearly reject the notion that 
infantile manipvihition makes an animal less responsive to stress, and 
do imply a difference in the manner of response to environmental 
change in animals stimulated in infancy as compared to those not 
stimulated in infancy. (13 references) 

302 

Lidz, Theodore, The relevance of family studies to psychoanalytic 
theory. Jtnirnal of Nervous and Mental Disease, 135(2): 105-1 1 2, 1962. 

The efforts to analyze and to understand properly the data derived 
from family studies have emphasized that while it is essential to recog- 
nize that the family is composed of individuals who relate and interact 
with each other, it is insufficient- The family is the nuclear social system 
that exists everywhere in the world, an essential building block of 
society, and the sheltered training ground in which the child takes into 
himself the culfuie's instrumental ways and inVtitutions suited to each 
phase of his development, to live as a social being. From its earliest days 
psychoanalysis has been interested in the family, and particularly in 
parental influences upon the patient. Family studies -and insights 
derived from them can find a place in psychoanalytic theory, as both 
Hartmann's and Erikson's basic concepts appear to require further study 
of the family as tlie critical enculturating social system. Because the 
family mediates between the biological and cultural endowments of 
the child, and between the individual's needs and the society's needs, 
the study of the family affords critical opportunities to examine what 
is genetically inherent in man and how this genetic endowment must 
be supplemented by the internalization of instrumental techniques and 
institutions, some of which are found in all societies, some of which are 
specific to a given gioup and some of which are unique to individual 
families. (32 references) 

303 

Lindzey, Gardner. Some remarks concerning incest, the incest taboo, 
and psychoanalytic theory. American Psychologist, 1967, 22(12), 105x- 
1059. 

Examines the incest taboo stressing ''theories of the origin of the 
taboo, the implications of the taboo for psychological development, 
and the relation between these observations and the c.irrent status of 
psychoanalytic theory." The biological determinants of the taboo are 
considered as a sufticient explanation of its origin. Data suggesting the 
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negative impact of inbreeding are reviewed. It is suggested that "the 
evolutionary achievement on the incest taboo • • . has resulted in the 
imposition of a developmental crisis upon the human organism," (69 
references) (Copyright, 1968 by the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, Inc.) 

304 

Longarzo, Louis. Trends in the social situation of children. Catholic 
Charities Re-^-'erv, 54(5):24-25, 1970. 

A special United Nations report prepared in cooperation %vith 
UNICEF, the International Labor Organization, the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, UNESCO, and the World Health Organization 
reveals a grim picture of the world social situation of children. The 
study considers the following: demographic trends and social changes 
in relation to the various needs of the child; the child's preparation for 
life including education and the process of socialization and modern- 
ization; and appraisal of national and other plans, programs, and policy 
for children. The imderlying emphasis of the study is on the right of 
the child to adequate protection and effective preparation lor a useful 
life. The report reveals that there are now more sick, imdernourished, 
and undereducated children in the world than there were 10 years 
ago. A resolution encourages realistically planning to cope with the 
many social needs of children and youth. 

305 

MacDonaldy Lonnie. "Psychopa.thologfy" of "narcotic addiction": A new 
point of view. Tn: Harms, E., Drug Addiction in Yfmth. Oxford: 
Pergamon Press, 1965. 210 p. Vol. 3. (p. 56-66). 

A viewpoint on the psychopathology of narcotic addiction is pre- 
sented, bp.sed on the experience of a psychiatrist working xvith addicts. 
Accepted concepits of the psychopathology of narcotic addiction repre- 
sent a limited approach to a problem which should be considered in the 
broad context of human ecology. The accepted definition of psycho- 
pathology is further limited because it does not emphasize the dynamic 
interaction between the individual and his social environment. It is 
inaccurate to think of narcotic addicts as a homogeneous population. 
Drug use is not an isolated problem of the individual drug user alone, 
but a reflection of conflicts and difficulties in personal relations among 
family members and between stressful forces in society. Certain develop- 
mental family influences may predispose toward drug use. There is a 
need to differentiate between forces involved in the initiation to drug 
use' and in the perpetuation of drug use. Careful and detailed observa- 
tion and research should be applied to trace the developmental phases 
from 1st exposure to drugs to actual addiction. It is likely that the user 
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in many instances may not initially take drugs to escape or retreat from 
society, but rather out of frustrated yearnings to be accepted by mem- 
bers of the society lie feels rejects him. Treatment programs might focus 
less on detoxification within hospitals and concentrate more on ways in 
which the hospital experience can be used to establish human and sus- 
taining bridges of contact, 

306 

Maclntyre, J. McEwan. Adolescence, identity, and foster family care* 
Children, 17<6):213-217, 1970. 

Eriksoh's concept of identity formation, an extension of the bio- 
logical concept of epigenesis into the psychological sphere, is analyzed 
and related to adolescent personality development and the effects of 
foster family care on that development. While identity formation 
begins in early childhood, the adolescent is forced to relate his identifi- 
cations with his personal qualities and those of society, usually a process 
involving inner turmoil. Removal from the home setting and constant 
changes from 1 environment to another and the consequent problems 
of interpersonal relationships are seen as factors contributing to major 
lack of stability in such children. Implications for foster family service 
are discussed as they relate to this problem. Five suggestions are made 
for promoting the adolescent foster child's sense of identity: I) avoid- 
ance of replacements whenever possible; 2) maintenance of parent-child 
relationships with the natural parents; education of foster parents in 
principles of child development; 4) group meetings of adolescents in 
foster care; and 5) provision of a personal dossier to each child, includ* 
ing material about himself and his family, (26 references) 

307 

Mackwordi, N. H.; Bruner, J. S. How adults and children search and 
recognize pictures. Human Development, 13(3): 149-177, 1970. 

The eye fixations of 20 young adults and 20 children, aged 6, were 
recorded while they were recognizing or inspecting a series of displays. 
The test photoglyphs presented 3 levels of definition for 1 particular 
scene: very blurred, blurred, or sharp. Each picture was presented for 
2 10-second trials. Either the very blurred or the sharp picture was given 
first to a particular S. The eye tracks were therefore recorded either 
during attempts at visu<il comprehension or during casual inspection. 
The position and sequence of the fixations of each S were recorded 
individually on a Polaroid copy of the original display. Eight different 
analysis procedures were used to study the eye tracks and all showed 
reliable differences between adults and children. With the sharp pic- 
tures, children lacked adequate coverage of the display; their eye tracks 




averaged only two-thirds the length of the adult tracks, mostly because 
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children had twice as many very small eye movements. Adiilts were 
more skillful at visually selecting the informative areas within out of 
focus pictures; this skill calls for a delicate balance between central and 
peripheral vision. Children were less consistent than , adults in regard 
to the areas they visually selected from out of focus displays. Only 
adults attempted to relate important areas of such displays by long 
leaping movements of the eyes. The direction of these long movements 
altered when S already knew the nature of the display. Adult fixation 
times increased by 40% when SS had to comprehend the out of focus 
displays rather than merely insjject them. In the second part of the 
paper, theoretical interpretations are provided. (73 references) (Author 
abstract) 

308 

Mandl, Pierre-Emeric, The mother-child relationship in the face of 
modernization* Assignment Children, No. 12:76, 1970. 

The mother-child relationship only recently has become of interest 
to science in a development perspective. For a long while, the problems 
of mother arid child in the third world have been perceived principally 
from the viewpoint of social protection, sanitation, and health. Social 
development is now more than a humanitarian objective: it is the con- 
dition and should be the aim of economic development. A serious brake 
to development has been the difficulty of people to get used to ways of 
living and pi^ofessional skills that do not belong to their traditional 
culture. The latest scientific research relating to the physical, social, 
and intellectual development of the child in a perspective of economic 
and social growth is reviewed. Analysis is made, in relation to the status 
of women in developing countries, of problems such as delivery condi- 
tions, malnutrition, and the carrying of children on the back. The 
mother-child relationship, one of the essential factors of social change, 
is also one of the most difficult to modify. Its transformation cannot be 
achieved solely by educating the mothers. Women's -living conditions 
and the discriminations they have to suffer prevent them from meeting 
their children's needs in order to prepare them effectively for life in a 
modern world. (Journal abstract modified) 

309 

M asserman, Jules H, Experimental approaches to psychodynamic 
problems. Journal of the Mount SiTiai Hospital, 1 9 (5): 639-652, 1953. 

Certain biodynamic principles of behavior can be studied experi- 
mentally with animals and humans: 1) Motivation^ — ^all behavior is 
actuated by the current physical needs of the organism in the process 
of survival, growth, and procreation. 2) Reaction formation — behavior 
is adaptive to the environment according to the organism's special 
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interpretations (concepts) o£ its milieu in terms of its own perceptive- 
integrative-response capacities (intelligence) and its unique combina- 
tions of experience. 3) Behavior substitution — when accustomed meth- 
ods of achieving a goal are frustrated, substitutive behavior techniques 
or goals evolve, 4) Neurotic deviations — when 2 or more accustomed 
modes of response become mutually incompatible and conflictual, 
physiologic tension (psycliosomatic anxiety) results, and behavior 
becomes vacillating, inefficient, and unadaptivc (neurotic) or exces- 
sively substitutive, erratic and regressive (psychotic) . In psychiatry, sole 
reliance on clinical studies may be misleading because of the complexity 
and niultidimensionality of the data, limitations of description of 
luxman conduct, and complexity of analysis, A review of experiments 
illustrating these biodynamic principles included those on: motivation, 
normal adaptive behavior, habit idiosyncrasies, masochism, social domi- 
nance or submission, social aggression, and the production of such 
experimental neuroses as physiologic anxiety, hypersensitivities and 
phobias, psychosomatic dysfunctions, stereotyped behaviors, and social 
alterations. The most effective experimental psychotherapeutic tech- 
niques included: change of milieu, satiation of a conflictual need, forced 
.solution, providing an example of normal behavior, re-education by a 
trusted mentor, physio-pharmacologic methods, drugs, and cerebral 
electroshock. (6 references) 

310 

Mead, Margaret. Technological change and child development. Under^ 
standing the Child, 21(4):109-1 12, 1952. 

There are 2 ways of thinking of technclogical change and its impor- 
tance for human well-being. We can think of technological change as 
tliose alterations in ways of living which are due to discoveries in tlie 
natural sciences as they apply primarily to the control of .non-human 
things. Alternatively, we can broaden our definition of technological 
change to include all changes resulting from scientific inquiry, including 
those concerning human beings. If we do so, then we see that human 
beings, however unaware they may be of it, are responsible for the 
changes going on in tlie world. Individual men are making and direct- 
ing these changes. By increasing and applying our knowledge of human 
behavior, we can draw on the great untapped sources of human poten- 
tiality. We must realize that any individual change is intricately tied in 
with the system as a whole. The recognition of these facts leads man to 
new insights, especially the recognition that change may be as "natiwal" 
and "good" as lack of change. If we rear children to live "naturally,*' 
acceptingly in a changing world, we require new kinds of child-rearing 
and new kinds of education suitable for the new task. The importance 
of each period of life becomes different, and so we must discover the bio- 
logical rhythms of fiuman maturation. 
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Mead, Margann. Ethnological aspects of aging. Psychosomatics, 8(4): 
33-37, 1967. 

Longevity is of extreme value to very primitive people, sint-'e gi'oup 
survival depended on knowledge of rare resources used only in times of 
famine. Postponement of the reproductive period in iTi«»n also has gient 
value for the development of human culture, as it ^Uows additional 
time to learn. Both late puberty and early menopause are genetic 
characteristics enhancing survival of the female. To provide to the male 
the longevity pi;ovided to women biologically, a series of social inven- 
tions are necessary. These differ strikingly and are evidenced in con- 
temporary primitive societies. One of the conditions of perpetuating 
any genetic capacity for longevity in males is a condition giving old 
men young women as wives. While the capacity to l^^vn imd to con- 
tinue to learn is evidently universal, the capacity to adopt or give up 
roles at different ages is something tliat is learned within a culture. 
What is learned about learning itself is also dependent on culture. 
Among the Balinese, for instance, age is not regarded as jin important 
factor in learning. A recently developed view in our society has led to 
intellectual discouragement. This is the belief that certain kinds of 
scientists do all their best work before they are 35 y^ars of age. This 
could easily spread into a great many other fields, because there is at 
present no really good device for utilizing the experiential factor. 
Another recent development is to keep alive old people ^vho are reduced 
to a vegetable state. This is demoralizing to people of all ages, hut 
especially to children. Society has advanced to a stage vvherein it is no 
longer necessary for men to retire at the height of th^h creativity, and 
it should be restructured accordingly. (14 references) 

312 

ivrfrx?:r)ll, G. D. Paternalistic behavior in primates. Psychological Bulle- 
tin, ;i(6):399-4I7, 1969. 

The present paper is concerned with adult male pri>^ate interactions 
with infants and juveniles. Both field and laboratory data are presented 
for prosimians, new world monkeys, Rhesus monkeys^ other old world 
monkeys, and apes. The following factors can provide a framework for 
future experimentation on primate paternalistic b^^^avior: kinship, 
familiarity with mother, captivity of crowding, social change and state 
of estrus, sex of the infant, dominance of mother, age of the infant, 
consort relations, cultural propagation, time of yea^*» interest in the 
center of the troop, identification, orphaned infants, number of males 
in a group, hormonal factors, phylogeny of paternal behavior, early 
experience. Several of these factors are shown to be of measurable 
importance in the development of paternal like behaviors. These 
paternal like behaviors, in turn, are .seen as important the behavioral 
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development of the infant in natural and seminatural gioups, (81 
references) (Author abstract modified) 

313 

Murphy, Lois B, Preventive implications of development in the pre- 
school years. Prevention of Mental Disorders in Children. New York: 
Basic Books, 1961, p. 218-259 

Prevention of emotional disturbance in cliildren involves: assessing 
the external and internal factors in the child's experience of stress and 
crisis; determining the child's cai:)acities to cope with his environment; 
and finding ways to support the child's efforts toward mastery* Primary 
prevention cannot ignore ecology (space, privacy, stimulus-range of the 
external environment); architecture (location of parents' room, size 
and equipment of cliikVs room, witli opportunities for discharge of 
tension, liealthy use of energy) ; adult stability and family unity; ide- 
ology (assumptions regarding types of behavior to encourage) ; pediatric 
and hospital handling; and maternal preparation for support of infants* 
developing interaction with the evironment, as well as maximal pro- 
tection and comfort during the period of early integration, emergence of 
ego functions, and ego formation. An understanding of the dynamics 
of healthy growth for each kind of child is needed. (27 references) 
(Author abstract modified) 

314 

Murray, John 15. Learning in homosexuality. Psychological Reports, 
23(2):659-662, 1968. 

Studies of homosexuality have benefited from the distinction between 
I sex role identity, wliich is learned, and biological sex. Many elements of 

homosexuality are learned, both from the environrnent and from the 
\ family. The parents offer different models to the child and present him 

\ with different cues. The child also receives cues from his own body. 

For males to attain maturity in their sex role identity, the ability to 
admire and identify with their fathers in critical. The parents' concept 
o£ the child's sex is also important* Current psychological studies do 
not support older views that homosexuality is a pathological deviation 
from normal. (15 references) 

315 

Neugarten, Bemice L. The psychology of the life cycle. In: Neugarten, 
B., Middle Age and Aging. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1968. 
598 p. (p. 73-.166). 

Buhler classifies 5 biological phases of the life cycle: two periods of 
progressive growtli, one middle period, and two regressive periods. 
This biological curve of life is related to the biographical curve. There 
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are two crises in ego development during middle and late adulthood: 
(I) generativity and (2) ego integrity. Peck identifies crisis stages of 
middle and old age. Those of middle age are (I) valuing v, 'sdom versus 
valuing physical powers, (2) socializing versus sextiali hi human 
relationships, (3) cathectic flexibility versus cathectic impuVfirishment, 
and (4) mental flexibility versus mental rigidity. Neugarten found, in 
interviewing 100 successful men and women ages 45 to 55, that the 
middle-aged consider themselves as a powerful age group; they are norm 
bearers, decision makers, and are at the nucleus of control in society. 
Peak creativity is evidenced from age 30 to 39 while total output is 
highest in later age groups starting in the 40's. Factors influencing devel- 
opmental changes in motivation are (1) arousal cues, environmental 
stimulation and expectation, (2) satisfaction of needs, (3) age-related 
frustration, (4) critical periods of life, and (5) anxiety and threat. 
There is no systematic psychology of the adult life cycle. Important 
concejits for developing a theoretical framework are (1) salient issues 
in adulthood, (2) clianges in personality in the second half of life, 
(3) relations between biological and psycliological change, and (4) the 
age-status system. Social structure creates the conditions for stability 
and change in adult life. 

316 

Neugarten, B. L. Continuities and discontinuities of psychological is- 
sues into adult life* Human Development (Basel), 12(2): 121-130, 1969, 

Continuities and discontinuities of psychological issues into adult 
life are studied. In the adolescent, we are accustomed to thinking that 
tlie mjijor psychological task is the formation of identity. In young 
adulthood, the issues are related to intimacy, to parenthood, and to 
meeting the expectations of the world of work, with the attendant 
demands for restructuring of roles, values, and sense of self. In middle 
age, some of the issues are related to new family loles, to the increased 
stock taking, and to the creation of social heirs. In old age, the issues 
relate to renunciation, reconciliation, resolution of grief, the need to 
maintain a sense of integrity, the concern with legacy, and the psy- 
chology of survivorship. As the result of accumulative adaptations to 
both biological and social events, there is a continuously changing basis 
within the individual for perceiving and responding to new events in 
the outer world. Age norms and age expectations operate as a system 
of social controls, as prods and brakes upon behavior, in some instances 
hastening an event, in others, delaying it. Xhe self-concept of the adult 
has the elements of the past contained within it. Some of the problems 
that face ii§ in attempting to build a psycholog7 of the life cycle stem 
from the facts that the salient issues of mental life are diffeient for 
adults than for children; the underlying relations of the individual to 
his social environment are different; the relations of the investigator 
to his subject are different; and the salient dimensions psychologists 
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317 

Newton, Grant; Levine, Seymour. Early Experience and Behavior: The 
Psychobiology of Development. SpHrJgaeM, JIL: Charles C. Thomas, 
1968. 785 p. 

Early experience may play a crucial role ix\ establishing links between 
physiological states and the specific behuvi^Val patterns that ultimately 
■ alter these states. Greater knowledge of the Specific parameters involved 
: in these effects in animals, especially high^i^ mammals, will therefore 
: enhance ultimate understanding of hunian behavior. To this end, the 
literature on early experience is revie^^vecl to determine which factors 
shape an infant's later response cliavaCteristit^g, Studies range from pre- 
I natal to advanced postnatal stages and coy^t' a r^iige of species including 
\ birds, rodents, dogs, cats, sheep, goats, Hion^eys/ chimpanzees and man. 
Areas which need research are higjiligfit^^^l^ primary concern is 
: whether institutionalization in man piodtices debilitating effects 
because of maternal deprivation, stimulus restriction or a combination 
;■ of both, (1,617 references) 

318 

] Nurcombe, Barry. Adolescence in a changing society. Medical Journal 
] of Australia (Sydney), 2(26): 1225-1^29, 1970. 

The psychological, tasks and phenomena a^^^olescence are discussed. 
Transcultural evidence is presented to stij^port the contention that 

j pathological turbulence in adolescence is a I'efl^ction of social fragmen- 
tation. The difficulties of maintaining so^^^l ^^oherence in large com- 

t munities may be related to man's evoltiti^^tlary adaptation to smaller 
clan groupings. (7 references) (Autl^or abstt-aeO 

{ 

I 319 

\ Orlovskaia, D. D.; Gaskin, L. Z.; D^vy^ova, B.; Minsker, E. I. Cer- 
j tain parivularities of biological action (stress) blood serum of pa- 
\ tients with diverse forms of schizophrenia. J Nekotorye osobennosti 
biologicheskogo (stressovogo) deistviia 5yvarotici krovi bopnykh raznymi 
formami shizofrenii. / Zhurnal Nez^rOpatologii I Psihhiatrii IM. S.S. 
Korsakova (Moscow), 64(9): 1396-140';, 1964. 

\ Tlie research was performed with rabbity. The serurn was injected 

I intravenously with a dose of 3 CC/\iO of body weight. Either 30, 60, 

! 120, or 150 minutes after the serum injection, the blood level was 

i determined and the number of leucocytes, lymphocytes, erythrocytes, 

I the hemoglobin level, and the sugar level Wer^ deterinined. After the 

\ subjects were sacrificed, a macroscopic e^^Xmi^^^ition of the internal 
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organs was undertaken, and the determination of the noradrenaline 
and adrenaline levels in the diverse cerebral structures was made. The 
results showed tlint the serinn from the schizophrenic patients was able 
to provoke a pattern of defensive-adaptive reactions. The structure of 
this complex of reactions diflered in an important manner from the 
stress-complex provoked by the serum in normal subjects. These differ- 
ences de|3ended on the form of the affection of the donor and the 
particularities of his evoltition. The differences were most marked when 
the serum came from those with the chronic form as compared with the 
periodic form of schi>^ophrenia. (30 references) (Author abstract 
modified) 

320 

Painter, Genevieve. The effect of a structured tutorial progfram on the 
cognitive and language development of culturally disadvantaged 
infants. Merrill-Palmer Quarterly of Behavior and Development^ 
16(3):279-294, 1969, 

As a part of a larger project designed to evaluate die effectiveness of 
various preschool programs and to determine the strategic age at which 
educational intervention produces maximum acceleration of the lan- 
gtinge and cognitive development of cidturally disadvantaged children, 
the first phase of a sttidy with culturally disadvantaged infants is 
reported. The 2 ptu'poses included: evolution of a strtictured tutorial 
program whicli would accelerate the spontaneous development of these 
infants and prevent anticipated cognitive and langtiage deficits; and 
testing the growth o£ these infants after I year of individual tutoring 
particularly in the areas of cognitive and language djevelopment. The 
experimental group consisted of 10 subjects, male and female, Negio 
and Caticasian, 8 to 24 months old, who received individtial, strtictured 
intellectual stimtilation within their iiomes for 1 hour a day, 5 days a 
week, for a period of 1 year. The control group consisted of 10 subjects, 
male and female, Negio and Caucasian, 8 to 24 montlis old, who 
received no structured intellecttial stimidation for the same period. The 
restdts strongly stiggest that the activities and content of the ttitorial pro- 
gram produced a rate of acceleration within the experimental group 
substantially greater than the normal progress of the control group. 
(19 references) 

321 

Parin, V. V.; Gorbov, F. D.; Kosmolinslciy, F. Space Psychology. 
Springfield, Va,: NTIS, AD^77689. HC: 

Soviet and Western concepts of the selection and training of cosmo- 
nauts, effects of isolation, psychophysiological stress, and biological 
rhythms in space are reviewed. The research of Boris Alyakrinskiy 
concerned with the effects of a spacecraft environment is discussed 
with respect to human biological rhythms. He concluded that the layout 
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of work and rest areas is among the most important environmental 
considerations in the design of space cabins. He also proposed a number 
of possible variants of artificial daily rhythms for spacefliglits, but 
classified the 24 hr day as optimal. The research of Boris Dushkov and 
Fedor Kosmolin.skiy on subjects exposed to hermetic and :liermal 
chamber conditions (relative isolation, altered daily rhythm, increased 
air temperature) showed that the conception of short time intervals by 
subjects was distorted (shortened) by as much as 30 to 50%. Accelei*- 
ated rhythm, ahered sleep patterns, and wakefulness dining 18 hr days 
generally distorted pro|>er time conceptions^ In extended environmental 
chamber experiments, it was found that activity periods were acceler- 
ated and that important tasks were completed despite abbreviated rest 
and sleep periods. (2 references) (Author abstract) 

322 

Rahmani; Levy. Studies on the mental development of the child. 
Present-Day Russian Psychology: A Symposium by Seven Authors^ 
Oxford: Pergamon Press, 1966. p. 152-198. 

Soviet autliors agree that education is of supreme importance in the 
child's mental growth. The role of the biological factor is not denied 
but the environmental-educational factor is foremost. The individual 
development of mental functions and abilities follows a process of 
assimilation of social experience. Environment is a source of the child's 
development, not a condition. Soviet psychologists are critical of tests 
on the grounds that they disregard the paramount influence of environ- 
ment. They are critical of Gesell's view of child development, and they 
have no recourse to psychoanalytical terminology in discussing child 
behavior. The preferred method of investigation is the cross-sectional 
and the longitudinal study. Concentrated work has been done on 
motivation (Neverovich) , on intellectual operations and problem solv- 
ing (Gal'Perin, Kabanova-Meller) , and on logical thought in school 
children (Bogoyavlenskii) . The theory of orienting reactions has been 
extensively applied to the analysis of motor activity* All authors agree 
that language plays a leading lole in the development of the child's 
voluntary activities. (51 references) 

323 • 

Reimanis, Gunars. Project Follow-Up Summary (Final): Childhood 
and Adult Life Experiences as Correlates of Anomie. U.S. Veterans 
Administration^ Bath> N.Y. Began October 1963. Completed June 1966. 

The relative importance of childhood experiences in developing 
anomie or social disorganization was investigated. The first study with 
Latvian immigrants as subjects, supported the prediction that factors 
that may t>e assumed to accelerate the process of social structure change 
and thus increase uncertainty, relate positively to anomie. The second 
study using youth fid offenders as subjects, supported the hypotheses 
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that individuals engaged in anti-social behavior are more anomic, and 
show more memories of having lived in disorganized households than 
other individuals. The hypothesis that cultural change factors, identi- 
fied as present in subjects wl ^e parents or who themselves had under- 
gone migration, would relate to crime and anomie, was supported 
indirectly. Males and females from high school age to late adulthood, 
including young law offenders, ages 16 to 22, were given questionnaires 
and interviewed to assess childhood experiences. The young law 
offenders had higher anomie and lower desire for social affiliation tlian 
other gi'oups. The study suggested that tliere is a comj^lex. interaction 
between the main variables in tlie various subcultures examined. 
Another project, presently in the planning stages, deals with internal 
reinforcement and control. Publications: Reimanis, Relationship of 
childhood experience memories to anomie later in life. Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, (No. 106, 245-252, 1965) ; Childhood experience 
memories and anomie in adults and college students. Journal of l7idi- 
vidual Psychology, (Vol. 22, 56-64, May 1966) ; Antisocial behavior, 
migration and anomie. XI Interamerican Congress of Psychvlogy, 
Mexico City, 1967. 

324 

Reinharty John B.; £lmer» Elizabeth. Biological and environmental 
interchange in the development of children. American Journal of Pub- 
lic Health, 55(12):1902-1908, 1965. 

Human behavior is a product of the biologic-neurologic system with 
which we are born and the interaction of this system with its environ- 
ment. The mother-child unit, in order to be understood, will need 
critical evakmtion of the behavioral abilities, physical and psychologic, 
of the child as well as study of the child's environment, the mothering. 
Mothering is a product of the mother's own past history of being taken 
care of herself, the development of her motherliness, and the support, 
or lack of support, she receives from the environment in her caretaking 
role. Child care personnel, including pediatricians, need to identify the 
type of child they are dealing with, as well as the type of environment 
and the type of mothering he receives. Then plans can be made for 
interaction and support of the child and his family as they go through 
critical periods of development, so that optimum giowth is possible. 
(6 references) (Author abstract edited) 

325 

Rose, CO- L- Secularity in longevity research- Gerontologist, 8(3):29, 
1968. 

Secularity, a consequence of long life span and rapid social change, 
complicates interpretation of data in longevity and aging research. 
Extent of this problem was identified in course of developing meth- 
odology for longevity research, using biographic data of 500 -Boston 
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males deceased in 1965 as obtained from next-of-kin. Examples of 
sechlar variables found were education, occupation, income and number 
of children. Negative relationship between education and longevity, 
for example, was suspect because those who lived longer were born 
earlier when less education was avjiilable. A less obvious secular variable 
was smoking. (TJie classical Pearr study on smoking and mortality did 
not take this into account). In present data, a correlation of —0.41 
between cigarette smoking and longevity could be accounted for by 
increase in rate of smoking in general population: correlation between 
percent of cigarette smoking and 4 points in time between 1905 and 
1935 was 0.917, as computed froni data of Haens/el et aL To circumvent 
sucli problems, a research design is j^roposed involving comparisons of 
living and dead at various age levels, so that com]Darisons may be made 
between groups living at the same time. (Author abstract) 

326 

Rosenblum, Leonard A,; Kaufman, I. Charles. Variations in infant 
development and response to maternal loss in monkeys. American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 38(3):418-426, 1988, 

A study designed to assess differences in the mother-infant relationship 
and in infant development in groups of bonnet monkeys and pigtail 
monkeys focused attention on the reactions of infants to experimental 
separations from the mother. Several years of normative observations 
were made on two gioups of each type, with eacli group composed of 
an adult male, four adult females, and a male and female adolescent. 
Sustained physical contact between animals characterized bonnet mon- 
•key groups, a pattern tliat encouraged maternal permissiveness, en- 
hanced social orientation in infants, minimal affective and behavioral 
changes, and adoptions by other adults when maternal loss occurred. 
By contrast, pigtail monkeys did not sustain pliysical contact with one 
another, exhibited less maternal permissiveness, and showed depression 
and behavioral debilitation after maternal separation. It would appear 
that the mother-infant relationship reflects certain basic characteristics 
of adult interaction in tlie group and, at the same time, gradually helps 
to shape the infant to respond appropriately to these adult patterns. 
Behaviors diat, because of their species specificity, i*e., passive contact, 
might appear to have a specific genetic ba.se may well be highly influ- 
enced by ontogenetic factors in ways that might be overlooked without 
detailed comparative studies. (12 references) 

327 

Schur, Max. / Grief and mourning in infancy and early childhood. / 
Discussion of Dr. John Bowlby's paper. Psychoanalytic Study of the 
Childj 15:63-84, I960- 

Dr. John Bowlby's paper, "Grief and Mourning in Infancy and Early 
ERiC 171 
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Childhood," is discussed. His assumption that anxiety resulting from 
fear or separation from the mother and depression resulting from actual 
separation are mo* long lasting and have deeper pathological conse- 
quences tlian ' >een recognized is disputed. It is asserted tliat 
Bowlby's reforii. . ... ^ ions of basic psychoanalytic concepts, such as ego 
development; interdependence of drive, ego development, and environ- 
ment; orality; narcissism; and the metapsychological approach to the 
problem of the affects of anxiety and depression, are unnecessary and 
nonconstructive. It is also clairned that, although Bov/lby attempts to 
base his reformulations on the instinct concepts of ethology, his appli- 
cjLtion contradicts all the evidence accumulated by research on animal 
behavior and the development of human structure, which prove the 
importance of learning for the development of the species sj^ecific 
anlage. (53 references) 

328 

Scrimshaw, Nevin S.; Gordon, John 1E» Malnutrition, learning, and 
behavior. Cambridge, Mass., M-I.T* Press, 1968. 566 p. 

Leaders in the fields of pediatrics, the biological sciences, genetics, 
sociology, anthropology, psychology, and nutrition from 37 countries 
met to explore and discuss the implications of early malnutrition for 
the growth and development and for the learning and behavior of the 
young child. Principal objectives of the conference were to review and 
evaluate the best information available about the effects of malnutri- 
tion; to outline the conditions for more definitive epider- biological and 
clinical studies in man; to emphasize the necessity for a multidisciplinary 
approach to the problem; and to facilitate efforts to obtain a wide base 
of support for the costly research required. Laboratory studies with 
experimental animals have proved- beyond doubt that severe malnu- 
trition early in life not only stunts physical growth but aflfects central 
nervous system development as well. Editorial comments are made to 
fill some of the gaps and inconsistencies resulting from time limitations, 
and additionally to reflect the spirit of informal discussions that took 
place outside the regular sessions, A critical evaluation ends each part 
of the book. The discussions support a need for investigations in a 
variety of cultural situations, taking into account malnutrition, infec- 
tious disease, and the social and psychological influences on the young 
child The findings offer a compelling argument for careful studies, 
international in scope and multidisciplinary in nature. (482 references) 

329 

Selye, Hans. Stress: It's a G. A. S. Psychology Today, 3(4):24-26, 56, 
1969. 

The discovery that the injection of any toxic substance into rats 
produced adrenal enlargement, gastrointestinal ulcers, and thymicolym- 
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phatic shrinkage led to the conclusion that these processes were the 
objective indices of a general syndrome of reaction to stress. Xhis was 
termed tlie general adai^tive syndrome (O. A. S,) . whicli evolves through 
3 stages: 1. the alarm reaction, 2. the state or resistance, and 3. the 
state of exiiaustion. During the alarm reaction the adrenal cortex dis- 
charges secretory granules of hormones, blood volume diminishes, and 
body weigln drops. During the resistance stage the opposite processes 
occur in an attempt to maintain the homeostatic balance of our tissues, 
Zxliaustion sets in, despite these attempts, whenever the stress is severe 
or lasts long enough, A faulty adaptive response to stress can result in 
various adaptive diseases during tlie resistance stage, when secretions 
of ACTH (adrenocortcotrophic hormone) or the corticoids they release 
are excessive and do more damage than they prevent. The differential 
effects of certain stressors on different individuals is the result of 
internal or external conditioning. Experiments conducted by the 
medical researcli group of the Swedish army showed that nervous and 
emotional stimuli can provoke the G, A. S. Xhis explains the depression 
which generally follows high excitation, giving protection against dan- 
gerous adaptive diseases. (6 references) 

330 

Shaklee, Alfred B. Social control of learned avoidance and some evolu- 
tionary implications, rsycholagical Reports, 23(1): 163-174, 1968. 

The effects of avoidance training and of social stimulation were 
studied in 42 rats as littermate*; to one of 4 experimental groups or to a 
group of stiivudus subjects. Avoidance trained subjects received one 
brief escape conditioning^ experience in which reinforcement was initi- 
ated by the subjects' exploratory behavior. Using time spent by the 
subjects in different regions of the test chamber, it was possible to 
demonstrate effects of both factors, with a reduction of avoidance in 
the presence of a second animal. This phenomenon can be demon- 
strated in a test situation having common properties with natural f 
environments. The social reduction of stress and of fear and avoidance^ 
which may accompany it is analyzed with respect to potential adaptive 
functions. It is oroposed that this effect lias been a major factor in the 
maintenance and further evolution of social cohesion in many species, 
including man, (41 references) (Author abstract) , > , ' 

331 

Shock, Nathan W. Age with a future. Gerontolasist, 8(3): 147-152, 
1968. 

Human longevity can be influenced by: environmental factors, 
disease, obesity, and the gradual change in organs and tissues which 
results in a reduction of reserve capacity. In the futur-^, retirement will 
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begin earlier «'incl last longer. A briglit futme lor the aged will depend 
on: contributions oi* researcli; the ai:>plicati on of medical advances 
which will be the outgrowth of basic scientific research; the effects of 
social changes; and the efforts of tlie elderly individual himself. 

332 

Slaclimuylder, Luciaan. Personality and antisocial l>eliavior. Part I; 
Deficiencies and disturbances of the personality structural develop- 
ment. In: 1st Foneme Iiitemational GaiTuentian art Hzmian Formntioiz, 
Bapers, Milan, Italy: Foneme, 1968. (p. 77—85). 

Organization permits the arrangement of disparate elements into a 
functional whole. Commmiication allows for the reciprocal action of 
the elements, functions and structures. Assimilation enables the living 
structin'e to integrate its original constitution with acquisitions from its 
environment. The genetic or biologic heredity and tlie verbal or social 
heredity are complementary in their effects upon assimilation, com- 
mimication, and organization. Inadequate or faulty physical capal^ili- 
ties, e.g. mental retardation, or failures in tlie assimilation of verbal 
heredity whetlier through over-protection of children, lack of parental 
affection, over-liarshness, or expectations disproportionate to a child's 
ability aG have iDcen suggested by various theorists, can result in person- 
ality problems. Lack oT sufficient stimulation from th'? environment also 
leads to faulty organi/xtion of the mental structiu'es. Psychological and 
intellectual death comes long before physiological death in too many 
men because society has not knov n how to awaken and utilize their 
affective, spiritual, and intellectual life. (29 refererxces) 

333 

Slaclimuylder, Luciaan. Personality and antisocial behavior. Part II: 
Personality and social behavior. In: 1st Foneme Interrtatianal Con- 
-ventiart af Hrtmath Farmatian, Papers. Milan, Italy: Foneme, 1968. 
(p. 85-103). • 

Behavior, which is the overt manifestation of the j^ersonality structme 
o£ an individual, takes place in and is* molded by the environment — 
ecological, social, or created by tl»e individual. The socially mal- 
adjusted individual is one whose personality structures are irreconcilable 
with those of his society, and who fails to or does iiot wisli to integrate 
with that society. He lacks the 3 essentials of social adj ustment — 
autonomy of subsistence, the capacity for assuming responsibilities of a 
family nature and of facing other contingencies of a social nature. 
Individuals, both adults and children, who experience difficulties in 
adaptation are not necessarily socially maladjusted, but may become so 
unless they receive aid. Delinquency is not a phenomenon which can 
be studied in isolation. Instead it requires a mtdti-dimensional diag- 
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nosis which takes into account biological, iDsychological, psychosomatic 
and sc ciological factors. Its treatment requires the colJaboration of 
various disciplines. Its prevention requires consideration of iTiany fac- 
tors, but their common denominator shoidd be the cons; int coiicern for 
ensming the necessary conditions for iiarmonious development of the 
yoiuig. (29 references) 

334 

Smith, David E.; Sterniield, James L. Natural childbirtli and coopera- 
tive child rearing in psychedelic communes. Journcil of Psychedelic 
nntgs, 3(1): 120-124, 1970. 

The nature of tlie contemporary psychedelic commime is defined 
and tlie techniques of childbirth and cooperative child rearing which 
are evolving within the framework of these communes are analyzed. 
The nature and organization of the psychedelic communes vary 
greatly, but they can roughly be gi'ou2>ed in the following 6 categories: 
crash pad type, non-drug family commune type, drug family commune 
type, iion-drug group marriage commune, drug group marriage com- 
mune, ami large self-contained rural comminie. In general the com- 
munes can be viewed as a response to the popular theme of alienation 
and dehumanization in American industrial society. Commune dwellers 
tended to be anti-intellectual, and believed in and practiced natural, 
almost primitive techniques of childbirth vt;ith natural childbirth and 
horne delivery in the presence of a midwife or a physician who could 
be induced to make a house call. Paradoxically, a ::iubculture, known 
for its drug use, shunned drugs dining, childUirth with the exception 
of marihuana. Birth certificates, like production line maternity wards, 
were rejected because commimards felt tliey were a method of account- 
ing for the individual by society and felt that they only put them in 
line for military conscription, social security, taxation and indoctrina- 
tion through compulsory public education. Most commune babies were 
breast fed as long as the mother was able. The young child was in. 
constant communication with the adult and it was felt that the major- 
ity of the edu cation could occur v/ithin the framework of the com- 
munes. Communal schooling for ^ young was associated Avith exten- 
sive folk art, music, singing am rganic gardening which were, of 
course, important practices in the < ommunal situation. The commuxie 
dwellers appeared to be trying to minimize birth trauma utilizing 
Freudian interpretation, and t provide an early life for their infants 
that was much more psychologically healthy than the ones they experi- 
enced with their own families. Unless the dominant culture in the 
United States comes to grips witli the psychological stress and liena- 
tion experienced by mechanized, dehumanized mass industrial society, 
more and more of the yoimger generation will seek this mode of 
behavior as a means of psychological survival and individual fulfill- 
ment. (6 references) 
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Sobel, Harry. Stress and environmental factors in aging. Psychosomatics, 
8(4):21-^27, 1967. 

Death will eventually result from clironogenic changes ivhich arise 
due to genetically progi'ammecl molecular events and thermodynamic 
processes. TThese factors are, however, impossible to isolate as yet be- 
cause of their domination by environmentally-indticed changes. While 
environmental factors may accelerate chronogenic changes, in most 
instances entirely different phenomena are introduced. An experiment 
was conducted in which guinea pigs were kept in a refrigerator con- 
tinuously at 2 to 4 degrees centigrade for periods up to I year. The 
changes due to this stress were then measured and the animals re- 
turned to the usual laboratory environment to determine which char 
would remain and the subsequent longevity. Various irreversibie 
changes in the glands and organs, in addition to a variety of renal and 
vascular lesions, were observed. Effects similar to those obtained through 
stress have, been found to be caused by a variety of environmental 
sittiations including prolonged administration of epineplirine, nicotine, 
or vasoactive agents. Environment-initiated phenomena cause not aging, 
but life-shortening. 

336 

Spence, James* The purpose of the family. Child, and JFamily, 
8<l>:26-35, 1969. 

Im an era of rapid cultijral change, the family still has many crucially 
important jDur poses which, if achieved, can ensure the mental and 
emotional health of the family members. The first purpose of the 
family is to ensure the physical health and giowth of the children. An 
important need here is to teach all parents the principles of nutrition 
and medicine. The second purpose is to ensure that the children are 
exposed to a wide scope of emotional experiences. The requirements 
for parents are different for each of the seven stages of child develop- 
ment. Discipline is necessary here, bu . it mtist be tempered with free- 
dom and versatility for the children. Play is the paVamount activity 
during all of the stages. The tiiird purpose is to preserve tlie art of 
motherhood. Our matei ialistic culture and late marriages undermine 
this purpose, but it can still be achicvr i if parents cooperate in realiz- 
ing the ideal. Birth control and nn^-series may become obstacles to the 
rcc Hon of these purposes, i\ 'c if proper precautions are taken. 

337 

Thomas, Aii x^.^: dcr; Chess. Stella; Birch, Herbert G. The developmen- 
tal dynamics: oi: 'jymptom form^^iots/and elaboration. Temperametit 
and Behatnbr Disorders in Children. Ne^v Vork: New York University 
Press, 1968. p. 157-170. 

In this longitudinal study of temperament and its role in the devel- 
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opment of behavioraJ. disorders among children, the longitudinal data 
relevant to symptom formation and evolution were examined with 
emphasis on the factors that determine the specific symptoms that ap- 
pear, the consequences of the symptom for its further development 
and evolution, and consequences for symptom characteristics as a result 
of increase in age and development of a new age-stage level of func- 
tioning. The functional areas in which a symptom developed appeared 
to be the result of environn:entaI influences. The standards and values 
of the parents, peer group, and teachers determined the areas in which 
persistent demands were most likely to be made on the child, while 
the behavioral form taken by the symptom was related to the individual 
child's temperamental pattern. Consequences of symp*^om expression 
w^ere amelioration, intensification of the original symptoms, inadequacy 
oE functioning leading to defensive behavior, deficient self-image, and 
secondary gjlin. Case examples of thfese consequences are given. In 
many cases, symptoms expressed primarily on an overt behavioral level 
in the preschool years shifted by school age to symptoms reflecting 
complex subjective states, attitudes, distorted self-images, and psycho- 
dynamic patterns of defense. Three case histories are given which 
illustrate how symptoms were behaviorally expressed at an early age 
(e.g., physical withdrawal and hiding, temper tantrums, behavioral 
identification with father) and ideationally expressed at a later age 
(i.e.,. df?r:r?ial and rationalization, derogatory self-image and avoidance, 
and i»;'j:riiional identification with father) , The origin ci a symptom 
may not necessarily go back to early stress> but the stress, dissonance, 
and vulnerability leading to symptom formation may arise at any age 
and level of development. (5 references) 

338 

Thomas, Alexander; Chess, Stella; Birch, Herbert G. Theoretical im- 
plications of the findings. Terrtperament and Behatjiar Disorders in 
Children, New York: New York University Press, 1968, p. 182^190. 

The findings of the longitudinal study of children who developed 
behavior disorders indicate that features oi temperament, their organi- 
zation, and patterning, play a significant role in the genesis and evolu- 
tion of behavior disorders in children. The clinical cases, as zl group, 
were characterized by ejither high or low activity, irregularity, with- 
'drawal responses to^ncTvel stimuli; nonadaptability, high intensity, per- 
sistence, and distracSibility. Temperament interacted with abilities and 
motives, and with the environment, in determining the specific be- 
havior patterns that evolved in the course of development. In the 
young child, it is unnecessary and unparsimonious to postulate the 
existence of complex intrapsychic motivational states to account for 
maladaptatiorf during the period of early development. Contrary to 
the views of many theorists that anxiety precedes and leads to symp>- 
toms in the longitudinal study, anxiety was not evident as an initial 
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factor preceding and determining symptom development. When anxiety 
did occur, it was a consequence rather than a cause of symptom de* 
velopment and exi^ression; however, it did affect symptoms and their 
expression* Intrapsychic conflict, psychodynamic defenses, and anxiety 
sometimes occurred in older children as later developments in the 
.child's response to the unfavorable consequences of an initial mal- 
adaptation, and these added new dimensions to the dynamics of ^^he 
child's functioning and contributed to his interactions. I^./lerpreraf ?ons 
of anxiety, psychodynamic defenses, and otlier intrapsychic motiv.^^^»vnal 
states are often erroneously made when the fact of temperamental indi- 
viduality is unappreciated and ignored* (lb references) 

339 

Xliayer i,ee. On communications and change: Some provocations. Sys- 
tematics, 6(3): 190-200, 1968. 

There are 3 different types of change: (1) coping; (2) doing; and 
(3) ' understanding. We cannot understand change because we have 
inadequate communication. The function of communication is to main- 
tain or create re -ationships between the individual and the environ- 
ment, maintain or create invariant realities. Control is not change; 
communication Is a tool of control. Change is not intended; this raises 
many, many philosophical questions on life. Xo the extent that we 
donU perfect our comrnimications we do not control our environment. 
It is paradoxical behavior; we create change but refuse to adapt to, or 
tolerate, it. The question is would we communicate and behave differ- 
ently if we wished to control our growth, evolution and diversity. There 
is, within the frame of reference, anotl^er basis for the pursuit of 
change. That is our inherent need, as complex systems, to achieve a 
state of invariance between ourselves and our environments which 
provides us the comfort of least rate of change. We intrinsically need 
to map our environment enough to be freed of the need to recurrently 
adapt to recurrent events or conditions. It is an issue of risk tolerance; 
if we cannot tr>lerate unlimited change, we must be able to control. 
(12 references) 

340 

Xhetford, William N. Fantasy perceptions in the personality develop- 
ment of normal and deviant children. Americcirt Jattrncil of Ortho^ 
psychiatry, 22(3): 542-550, 1952. 

Fantasy perceptions constitute one of the major avenues to an in- 
sightful understanding of the child's inner life. Although fantasy is 
only 1 facet in personality, it has wide ramifications in reflecting the 
child's ^/iew of himself as an active being and his relation to his en- 
viroiiiuent. . In viewing personality development, one can discern the 
manifestation of tensions or energies which seek an outlet. The con- 
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cept of the organism functioning as an energy system is one which is 
consistent with thinking in the biological and psychological sciences 
generally, and. also has been emphasized in some psychoanalytic litera- 
ture. Fantasy in children, as revealed by the M scale of the Rorschach 
test, makes its appearance at about the age of G, r»i which time their 
fii.'^edom of bodily movement is being curbed through the increased 
processes of socialization. The Rorschach records of 50 children between 
the ages of 6 and 17 who previously had been diagnosed as schizo- 
phrenic were examined. A normal control group of 179 cliildren pro- 
vided a base line for comj^arison. Tlie schizophrenic children had a 
quantitatively greater fantasy life than the normals did. Xli'e schizo- 
phrenic child's inner living and autistic expression are both more 
extensive than, and deviant 'rom, the i>erceptions of those who consti- 
tute the norm. The youngest schizophrr^nics gave over twice as many 
responses of an active, ^'igorous quality as did the youngest normals. 
The normal children be^ow 10 gave approximately double the percent 
o£ static M responses seen by the schizophrenics. (9 references) 

341 

Xhorne, Frederick C. Differing reactions of friendly and fear-biting 
dogs to severe stress. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1968, 24(2), 
181-184* 

10 shy dogs and 10 friendly dogs were exposed to fear producing 
noises; 9 of the 10 shy SS developed incapacitating neurotic reactions 
and the 10th S seemed paralyzed by fear. The control SS remained 
completely friendly after the stress experiences. "It is concluded that 
genetic factors underlying temperamental shyness tend to enhance the 
severity and generalization of phobic reactiom to stress." (Copyright, 
1968 by the American Psychological Association, Inc.) 

342 

Volkel, H. Ijinwelt tmd seelische geschlechtsentwicklung. /Environ- 
ment and psychological sexual development./ Hibliotheca JPsychiatrica 
et Nexirologica. (Basel), No. 141 {Social Psychiatry, Vol. 8, Pt. 1): 
148-168, 1969* 

The significance of sociological determi .-:nts in the development of 
psycliologicai sex is illustrated by examples, in an effort to elucidate 
the question of whether biological, genetic factors> or environmental 
influences play the more importaiit role. Of particular value in this 
connection are observations on subjects with genital malformations 
vdiich do not amount to intersex states. Studies with homosexuals and 
transvestites are outlined, and examples are provided in order to eval- 
uate the significance of social and environmental factors* Animal studies 
and those of identical and fraternal twins are cited to indicate their 
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contributions toward an understanding of genetic determinants. Psycho- 
analytical research tends to indicate, although often only on specula- 
tive and vague giounds, that environment in early childhood plays 
crucial factor in sexual develo2:)ment. Studies of intersex and genital 
aberrations further suppox^t the psychoanalytical position that psycho- 
sexual deveJ.opment is largely independent of biological factors, al- 
though a dogmatic stand is to be avoided, (38 references) (Author 
abstract modified) 

343 

Wallace, Victor H* Human longevity- Medical Joximal of Australia 
(Sydney), 1(9): 442-446, 1970. 

A consideration of the philosopliical, medical and biological prob- 
lems oiE old age is presented. The arbitrary 70 year human lifespan 
is dismissed because longevity is dependent on the general effectiveness 
of curative medicine, the state of nutrition and general welfare of the 
people. Senility need not be a major factor in determining effective- 
ness in old age since many scholars have functioned brilliantly beyond 
the age of 80 years. A comprehensive, long raiige study of aging and 
of the aged considering physiology and environment may provide new 
principles in determining the mechanisms of aging. (3 references) 

344 

Wehmer, Francine; Porter, Richard* Environmental inheritance: The 
"grandmother effect/* Aging and Unman I>exjel€>pnteni, 1(3): 25 1—260, 
1970* 

' The findings are presented of research on the behavioral effects of 
preweaning environmental stimulation of infrahumans, particularly 
the laboratory rat. The area of experimental research is thought to 
contribute to speculations about the variables associated with an in- 
dividual's response to the aging process, e.g., how responds to disease, 
and the effects of recovery on later bouts with .S iess. The resources 
an individual brings to a stress situation are potentially derived from 
3 sources: (1) the limiting factor of genetic inheritance; (2) his pre- 
vious life experiences; (3) the effects on his physiology of stressors 
encountered by his mother and grandmother before his birth.. Empha- 
sis is placed on the influence of environment and physiology: the effect 
of infantile experience on adult behavior and physiology; the effects 
of stress during or before pregnancy on the offspring of that pregnancy. 
It is shown that both infantile stimulation and pregnancy stress affect 
the behavior of subsequent generations of offsprings The nongenetic 
transmission of acquired experiences to subsequent generations may 
have important implications for consideration of the aspects of environ- 
ment which influence life, dying and death. (32 rc ences) 
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345 

Wolf, Stewart; Goodellj Helen. Patterns of social adjustment and. dis- 
ease. In: Wolf, S., Harold G. l^^alff^s Stress and, Disea.'^e. 2nd Ed., 
Springfield, 111.: Chailes C. Xhomas, 1968. 277 p. (p. 186-228). 

Man needs a consistent relationship with his environment. When 
this is disturbed, he develops feelings of anxiety, fear, anger, loneliness, 
sadness and dejection which stimulate him to take whatever action is 
necessary to bring them to an end. Physical, chemical, physiological 
and psychological factors which affect the host play a more important 
part in the causation of disease than does the presence of a foreign 
organism. The challenges of routine early life weigh heavily in the 
balance toward Jiealth or disease. Rapid social changes which grovc^ 
<fi''t of wars and catastrophies catise major disruptions in the relation- 

t^iips of man and are accompanied by epidemics of disease, hyperten- 
sion, peptic u. -rer and endocrine disorders. Stress producing factors in 
the American ctdtiire and in modern society in general are described, 

(121 references) 

346 

Wolff, Peter H. The serial organization suclcing in the young infaxit. 
Pedicitrics, 42(6):943--956, 1968, 

The rhytlimical properties of non-nutritive and nutritive sucking in 
healthy, full-term infants are compared, and some effects of perinatal 
distress on the temporal organization of sucking are explored^ Non- 
nutritive sucking is characteristically segmented into alternating bursts 
of sucking and rest periods, has a basic frequency in the range of two 
sucks per second, and can be elicited in all arousal states except sleep 
and g^eat excitement. In contrast, tlie nutritive mode, usually depends 
on the milk flow from the nipple, is organized as a continuous sequence 
nf sucks, and has a one suck per second frequency. Statistically signifi- 
cant differences exist between the . non-nutritive sucking pattern of 
normal infants and that of infants who have a history of perinatal 
stress and who show no definite neurological signs. The predictive 
value of sucking rhythm abnormalities for later psychological develop- 
ment has not yet been demonstrated. It is reported that sucking 
rhythm analyses have relevance for psychological theory as one species- 
specific mechanism for regulating serial ordar in behavior. (27 refer- 
ences) 

347 

Wolpert, Julian. Migration as an adjustment to environmental stress, 
Jaztrncd of Social Issues^ 22(4):92-102, 1966. 

Twenty percent of all American families change their place of resi- 
dence each year. The usual procedures in migration analysis assume 
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either a constant environment or a constant population and observe 
variations in the nonconstant factor. A very rare procedure relates 
migi'ation behavior simultaneously to variations in people and places. 
The model which is suggested in this report reflects an attempt to struc- 
ture the ecological relationship between individuals and their social 
and physical environment on a continuum of "harmony" in the match- 
ing of individuals to sites. Emphasis is given in the model to the urban 
environment and most especially to situations of urban threat and 
stress, e.g., congestion, blight, pollution, crime, traffic and noise. En- 
vironmental stress, whether generated by interpersonal relations or by 
uncontrollable fluctuatio' in the physical world, is alway present in 
the action space of individuals, and its effects play some role in deci- 
sion behavior. The concern, in this analysis, is not with minor doses 
oil pressm^e, but with the noxious environmental influences which are 
far-reaching in terms of potential strain placed upon decision makers. 
Implied in the analysis is that an individual's social and physical needs 
are expressed as a set of demands from the environment mixing with 
positive and/v stres;.fid impulses from a set of places in the individ- 
tial's action sp "l ogether these generate tlie fulfillment of needs 

and/or genera > frustration with respect to individual places which 

sparks the movci -strayer decision. During periods of crisis decision mak- 
ing, evidence suggests that there is u constriction of perceived choices, 
increased eri-or^rate, stereotyped responses, disorganized activity and 
distortion of tirpe and space perspectives. The systems approach offers 
many advantages by providikig a oore disciplined framework within 
which to study the complex set o£ c.^namic and interacting forces that 
cam only be inadequately treated in the more common push-pull 
hypotheses of migration behavior. (9 references) 

348 

Wright, Beric. Stress. Ohsemoer, J^ne 16, 1968. p. 19-25, 29. 

Men and women require challenge from their environment; over- 
coming the right amount of stress gratifies this challenge; equally, too 
much stress is harmful. The most effective line of least resistance is 
illness — more than ever, it has become a plea for sympathy. It is just 
as Important to know why a person is ill as to know what is wrong 
with him. The capacity, to deal with life successfully broadly deter- 
mines wh*=; titer or not an individual needs to opt out by becoming ill. 
There are 2 fundamental things we do not yet know: (1) the internal 
mechanics of psychosomatic illness; (2) what determines the kind of 
illness a stressed person will get. Resistance to stress varies enormously 
because the needs and capabilities of people are so different. The higher 
up in an organization the tension lies, the greater the chain reaction 
down the line. Because stress is dealing with daily conflict and problem- 
solving, a person has to know his limitations. Overt stress is essentially 
a sign of relative failure, and it is not often found in persons who have 
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reached the top in a comj?etitive organization. A major attribute which 
makes for success is the ability to live happily with situations that 
would destroy lesser men. It is unwise tor the vulnerable man to model 
himself on th'^ outstanding one since he does not have the same capa- 
bilities. Hypochondria is another manifestation of stress. Work as 
an all-consuming pursuit is a major hazard; when retirement comes 
along, the retired man has no sources of satisfaction to keep him going, 

349 

Wright, E. A. Parental behaviour and survival of normal and de- 
formed offspring. Proceedings af the Roy^l Society of IHedicine 
(London), 61 (12): 1283-1285, 1968. 

Some observations made at a symposium on developmental disorders 
in the very young are i^esented, with focus on animal and human 
behavior toward both their defective and normal offspring. It is pointed 
out that science has made remarkable progress in the. area of develop- 
mental disorders: it now appears that the DNA of the nuclear chro- 
mosomes contain nearly all the information needed tor an individual's 
development. The mechanism whereby the genes affect structural de- 
velopment remains unknown, however. With regard to parental re- 
actions to deformed offspring, it is noted that, though reactions vary 
widely from species to species, only man apparently destroys the ab- 
normal child. The practice in certain cultures of mutilating and de- 
stroying healthy individuals is also discussed, and an attempt is made 
to ascertain whether biological rather than religious reasons are in- 
volved. It is suggested that evolutionary or population control may be 
responsible factors in some ci -^ilizal Ions. The literature indicates that 
behavior such as mutilation oZ tl,\: young may be inherited. Recent 
findings of the XYY chromosome makeup in certain criminals strongly 
support the importance of inheritance in behavior patterns. (2 refer- 
ences) 
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Academy of Religion and Mental Health. Todays s YoittH mid. l\farol 
Values: Preliminary Conference for the 1970 White House Coftferenee 
on Children and Yotith. New York: Acadenay of Religion and IVfental 
Health, 1969. 177 p. 

Young people are placing the philosophical and theological orienta- 
tions of our institutions on trial on the basis of tlieir relevance to 
today's needs and those anticipated for the future. Many of the young 
are manifesting their underlying insecurities in bizarre behavior: in- 
creasing drug use and experimentation, campus upheavals, emphasis 
upon sensuality, rising delinquency, various forms of protest, and even 
increasing suicide. Some observers wonder %vhether these manifestations 
are simply the sixties form of the usual teenage rebellion against the 
adidt woi'ld or whether they signal permanent change in values and 
behavior that will carry over into the mature years of the new genera- 
tion. Many critical physical, biological, political, and social problems 
o£ our time — for example the misuse of air, water, and soil — are 
worsening so rapidly that it seems possible that the human experiment 
could come to an efid within a century if the course and rate of change 
are not altered. It is noted that the effect of new technology on the 
future will have less to do with the tecJinological innovations them- 
selves than with the social attitudes and political conditions that 
receive them. (51 references) 

351 

Allardt, Erik- / Alienation and aggression in a developing society. / 
Allenacion y agresion en una socledad en vias de desarrollo. Re-vista de 
Esttidios Politicos, 143:133-148, 1965. 

In developing societies, the problems of solidarity and the conflicts 
o£ legitimacy constitute fundamental reactions to 'social change. The 
political conduct brought about by these attitudes can be analyzed as 
functioning with two variables: the more or less pointed division of 
labor and the pressure toward unifom^ity. Recent social change in 
Australia and New Ouinea provides evidence for this process. Four 
categories of individuals can be delineated in this regard. The first is 
composed of people belonging, to the local traditional circles. The 
second comprises people detached from all culture. The third consists 
of charismatic utopists. The last contains responsible intellectuals* 

352 

Allen, James R.; West, Jx>uxs J. Flight from violence: Hippies and the 
green rebellion, Atnerican Jottmal of Psychiatry^ 125 (3): 364— 370, 1968. 

Flight , from violence is discussed with reference to the hippies and 
the green rebellion. Because of changes in age distribution, urbaniza- 
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tipn of ilic population, greater afriuencc, mare insunincc, better re- 
porting, and the dovelopment oC techniques whicli dip deepor into the 
resrrvoir of previously unreported crime, it is difiicult to ascertain the 
extent of crime per unit population and the extent to which this is 
changing. Ho%vever, it is widely believed that violent crimes are in- 
creasing. In iliis climate, it h not surprising to sec youth becoming 
more aggressive and competitive. In such a climate, too, an eventual 
reaction could be predicted. The hippies and the green rebeHion ful- 
fill that prediction, Gieen symbolizes their ingenuous ideals* their love 
of nature, and, of coursep mnriluiana or *'grass'\ DriigM play a crucial 
role in this rebellion. They provide a magic carpet to transport the 
pilgrims of the green rebellion in their flight from violence. The hippie 
way o£ life apparently evolves with the indivichinrs passage through a 
series of stages: 1) dissatisfaction and frequently a sense of impotence 
in dealing witli the worldi usually symbolized by one's middle class 
parents; 2) a search for meaning in the light of a gbod edticntional 
background and from an initial posture of financial security; S) asso- 
ciation with other searchers, some of whom seem to have discovered a 
way; and 4) turn on with drugs, tune in on the hip scene, and drop 
out from the competitive life of society^ Marihuana is the glue that 
holds the green rebellion together. Chronic tise of lyseigic acid di- 
ethylamide and marihuana in large amoiints leads to apathy, enerva- 
tion, and psychological Immobilization. The decreane in aggressivenesSi 
competitiveness^ and striving for usual goals has been usually inter- 
preted medically in terms of passivity^ avoidance, or even brain dam- 
age* ' (8 references) 

353 

Aliens Robert F.| Pilnick, SauL Conflict resolutions Team building for 
police and ghetto residents. Union, NpJ» Scientiric Resources Inc.j 
Sept. 1968. 24 p. 

To experiment with a behavioral science approach to problems of 
conllict resolution and team building between police officers and 
ghetto residents in urban areas, a carefully interrelated, sequential 
strategy was undertaken in several racially'tense urban communities. 
The program emphasized histitutional as well as actitudinal chants 
and stressed the construc tive as well as the destructive use of connict 
in situations requiring community change. The first step in progiam 
strategy is a pre-training analysis during which trained staff members 
study the nature of present interrelationships, attitudes, norms, ex- 
pectations and behavior. Carefully selected police officers and ghetto 
residents participate in designing the questionnaire and assist in con- 
ducting the interviews. Further steps in program strategy include: (1) 
development of initial commitment to change on the part of decision- 
makers within the police department^ the ghetto community, and other 
Q iroups; (2) training of leadership in the communi s and the police 
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depnrtment; (S) training of polica-ghetto rasident tDams so thnt they 
may train teams within the community; (4) selection of new trainer 
teams for training from the ongoing traniing cKparience; and (5) 
ongoing consultation to the police department and governmental 
officials in developing changes in structure and activity based on feed- 
back from the training sessions. Training participants work In small 
groups with a professional trainer, first to break down intergroup 
hostility, then to develop communication, analytic leadership, and team 
effectiveness skills. Each training program is designed to the specific 
needs of the community. An ongoing evaluation is designed to provide 
immediate feedback as to the effectiveness of the training process. Pre- 
liminary observations concerning the program*s effectiveness over a 
two-year period have been encouraging. 

354 

Altbach^ Philip G, Student movements in historical perspective* The 
Asian case. Youth and Society. I(3)i333«357, 1970. 

Nationalism, radicalism> and modern ideological trends in general 
have often conie through the universities and the student communities 
to society. Student and youth movements have been among the first 
groups to feel the pull of modern ideas. Because of this fact, they have 
been in the forefront of political struggles. Students are a part of at 
least one Western style institution — the university^ — and they are ex- 
posed very early to new ideas. Students are also freer of societai con- 
stroints than other groups in the population, and are able therefore^ 
to act decisively on political issues. University students are often easy 
to mobilize since they are located on a campus, or they are at least 
easily reached through the press, in most Asian countries there have 
been profound changes in the nature and orientation of student move- 
ments in the postindependenee period. And In Asia, as in other parts 
of the world, university students are among the most significant seg= 
ments of the population. They provide political leadership and inno- 
vation, they constitute a specific subculture and societies without strong 
traditions of youth subcultures, and they often point the way to social 
change and sometimes to revolution. (26 references) 

355 , 

Anderion* William A* DiiaMter warning and communication processes 
in two communities. Jmirnal of CQmmunkation^ l9(2)i9Z^l04, 1969* 

This paper is based on a study of disaster warning in the commu- 
nities of Crescent City, California and Hilo, Hawaii. Disaster warning 
is viewed as a process consisting of a number of interrelated activities 
and procedures in which a variety of organizations and individuals 
become Involved. Local officials such as those in Crescent City and 
Hilo are responsible for evaluating incoming ii^formation concerning 
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potentially disriiptive environmental changes nnd for determining if 
a public warning is in be issued. Among the problems that locnl officials 
may face while nttempting to meet njjh responsibilities is the lack o£ 
adequote information on which to base critical decisions and the diffi. 
culty of maintaining public wilUngness to comply with requests for 
evacuation when there have been repeated alerts not followed by di- 
saster. Although both the communities in Itlie study have undergone 
major tsunami disasters, the cjata show that this has been fonowed 
by significant change and improvement in warning procedures chiefly 
in Hilo, For example, evacuation areas have been predetermined in 
Hilo and a variety of mechanisms for transmitting tsunami warning 
signals and information to the public have been devised. These changes 
came about Lugelv because local officials in Hilo received considerable 
feedback from scientific experts and others regarding the kinds of im- 
provements needed in the community's warning system. Such a feed- 
back process did not develop in Crescent City following the major 
tsunami disaster in that community and thus less change occurred in 
its warning procedures. (12 references) (Author abstract) 

S56 

Aquizap, Roman B.| Vargas, Ernest A. Technology, power, and social- 
ization in Appalachla. Social Casework, 51(3)il3f-I39, 1970. 

The relationship between technology, power, and socialization in 
Appalachia is analyzed; the locality and its coal economy is described. 
The 3 factors studied are critical components of any social system in- 
volved in the process of sacial change. To intervene in and change a 
community, a family, or an individual more effectively requires a 
keen understanding of how they are related. Illustrative and support- 
ive data for the relationship bet^seen technology and power are given. 
Socialization is considered, and child rearing techniques to the tech- 
nological and stratification syiirems where they prfivail are desci-ibed. 
(17 references) (Journal abstraLt modified) 
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Assael, M.| German, G. A. Changing society and mental health in 
Eastern Africa. Israel Annals of Psychiatry and Related Disciplines 
(Jerusalem), 8(l):52-74, 1970. 

The object of the work reported was to cast some light on the effects 
of social change and social disintegration on the mental health of 
Africans in Uganda. To this end B patient groups have been studied: 
(1) patients admitted to a mental hospital between January and June, 
1968; 2) patienfs in a rural community, particularly those who are 
Immigrants and those living alone- S) students at Makerere University 
College referred to a psychiatrist because of conspicuous psychiatric 
morbidity. The mental hospital study reveals a much higher hospital- 
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i^ation rate for immigrants than for local people. Reasons for ihh are 
discusied, and nrc furiher illuminaied by the rural community stiidv% 
whicli indicates that immigrants tend to live alone more often than 
locals and tliat immigrants liold the poorest jobs, are least well ^nd^ 
and are most afllicicd by disease. Among the student popidntion* who 
in many ways can be considered to be in tlte forefront of social change, 
the prevalence of conspieuons psychiatric morbidity seems to be no 
greater than in students at British universities. This might suggest that, 
in the absence of factors such as poverty, disease and loneliness, social 
ciiange per se has little decisive influence on mental health. Certain 
aspects of clinical problems are discussed, in panictilar the frequent 
occurrence of psychoses of rapid intense onsec, characteri^^ed by con- 
fusion and hysterical disassociation and rapid recovery. These psyclioses 
may represent the impact of stress and minor organic disease in subjects 
already brain damaged by numerous possible pathogenic features in the 
environment* (6 references) (Author abstract) 

358 

Auhmani Mark H, Law^ communication, and social change — A hy- 
po theiis. Fordham Law Review, 38(l)i63^72> 1969, 

It is stiggested that there has been a shift in the values of the citizenry 
and the traditional legal system is not able to accoirimodate these new 
values, Tlie traditional hiterpretation of the law seems too conservative 
to black separatist groups and student revolutionaries but not efFective 
enough to the more conventional public. The communications theory 
may provide a hypothesis. Western civilization has been dominated by 
%vritten communication, particularly print technologyi but we have no%v 
reached the electronics age^ when commimication is immediate and 
instantaneous. Black culture, already more closely akin to tribal culture 
than the culture of the traditional West, and hence more auditory in 
nature, is more readily adaptable to the new electronic culture than is 
the culture of *.he majority. Student dissent is the voice of the T= V. 
generation come of age. One must not conclude that social and legal 
institutions related to the technology prevailing at the time of their 
creation must necessarily be replaced by those developed by the latest 
technology. A conscious social decision should be made to take advan- 
tage of the best in each, (23 references) 

359 

Aydf Frank J,* Jr, Druga and the future. Medkal Cmmterpomt, 
1(6):19-2L 23^24i 1969* 

Within the past 25 years man has been able to discover, synthesize 
and study the direct and indirect effects of drugs on the brain and on 
all human behavior. Scientists are attampting to ascertain what com- 
pounds they should concentrate on developing to meet the needs of 
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society and to make possible further mnnipulation and control of 
human behavior by chemicals. Comideration is given to the philo- 
sophical and cultural climate of today for these influence the types of 
drugs sought and their application. Science promises Utopia^ a synthetic 
heaven on earth made posbible by chemicaU biological and technological 
developments. To achieve the.He objectives^ drug^ must and will be 
developed. Among these are drugs which will curb human reproduction, 
new chemical aphrodisiacs^ drugs to induce hibernition and to ease die 
pains of hunger, drugs to transj^rt man to mystical heights* driigs to 
combat Ijoredom, drugs to raise intelligence to vary high levels, drugs 
which will increase longevity^ and drugs to produce temporary incapaci' 
tation of a population. These are only a few of the drugs which will be 
used to manipidate and control human behriVior. Society must be 
aware of these trends and give serious consideration to them and their 
implications^ good and eviL for the society before they are realities. 



360 

Barronr Frank* Motivational patterns in LSD usage. Xn^ Deboldj R,| 
LSD^ Man ir Society^ Middletownj Conn.: Wesleyan University Press, 
1967. 219 p. (p, 3-] 
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The explosion of human popiilation and technology, which lias not 
been accompanied by a corresponding leap in psychological and social 
evolution, is probably the basis for the uncomniitted nature of a certain 
portion of today's population. In addition^ technology has made avail'= 
able to millions tiia experience of transcendence of the individual ego 
through the use of psychedelic drugs. These factors are at least partially 
responsible for the use of lysergic acid diethylamide (LSD) by many as a 
form of social protest; this is particularly true among persons in late 
adolescence or early adulthood (usually college students) whose psycho- 
logical development has encountered the '^identity crisis/^ Others who 
are motivated to LSD usage include' the following* those interested 
primarily in the aesthetic aspects of the experience; those interested in 
religious experience; alcoholics seeking a cure; neurotics seeking relief, 
imder supervision, from personal psychological problemsi psychotics 
and potential suicides who use LSD on their own out of a sense of 
desperation; and chronic social delinquents attempting to escape from 
themselves. 



361 

Beigel^ Hugo Why men like large breasts. Sexolo^j 35 (9) 1604-607, 
1969. 

The notion of breast fetishism does not apply to most men who are 
attracted by prorainent breasts* One cannot blame the motion picture 
industry, advertisers and designers^ for they did not invent the breast* 
There is no relation between size of breasts and sufficient postpartum 
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milk production. Human femak breasts serve primarily as a key to 
sexuhl response, a [unction which the breasts of the lower animals do 
not have, The female breast is a very sensiiive, erogenous ^^one. The 
strong craving effect on males and the excitability of the female brensts 
have combinecl with additional conditions to elevate this part o£ the 
body to a unique psychosexual significance. Human imagination has 
evolved an ideal of physical perfection and in this stereotype, the female 
breasts are essentiaL The main shapes are conic, discoid, hemispheric 
and elongated, and some types are more prevalent than others in various 
racial gioups. The 4 main types of breas»s are discussed with regard to 
their appeal among difrerent cidtures of the world* 

362 

Bellah, Robert N, Religious aipects of modernization in Turkey and 
Japan, In^ O'Brienj Readings in General Scniology* 4th Ed. Bostoni 
Houghton Mifflin, 1969. 545 p, (84^8), 

In recognizing the dominant role of religion in traditional societies^ 
it can be anticipated that modernization in these locieties will not pro- 
reed far without involving religious institutions. This study examines 
similarities and differences in the role of religion in the attempts at 
modernization in Turkey and Japan, In Turkey the 6 principles upon 
which the con.stitution is based are republicanismj nationalism, popu= 
lism* etatism, secularism, and revolution, all self-subsisting ultimates. 
The religious implications of the political ideology remain relatively 
imchecked. The Islam religion in Turkey has not been able to redefine 
its own ielf-image, nor has it been able to provide a deeper religious 
dimension of both legitimation and judgment o£ these 6 principles. It 
remairrs in a conservative xrame of mind, in which the ideological 
*claims are considerable, thus stMl posing a threat to return the society 
to a less differentiated level of social organitation= Jnpan illustrates the 
same general processes as Turkey^ but with marked differences in 
important details. Freeclom of religion was guaranteed in the con- 
stitution of 1889, and the state Shinto cult %vith its veneration of the 
emperor was declared an expression of patriotism. The diflerentiation 
of religion and ideology again became fused during the ISSO's and 
early 1940'a, but the constitution of 1946 disestablished Shinto in tavui 
of derivation of sovereignty from the people, rather than the sacred 
emperor- This suggests that in Japan religion has played a leading part 
in legitimizing social change. But as in Turkey, the differentiation 
between religion and ideology* remains to be completed. 

363 

Benedict, Ruth. The diversity of cultures, Im 0*Brien, R*, Readings in 
General Sociology. 4th Ed* Bdstoni Houghton Mifflin^ 1969. 545 p» 
(p, 54=60), 

While there is universality in general types o£ behavior patterns in all 
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conception that sees culture as a systam of symbols that may cxiit quite 
independent of, and even in opposition to, principles of efficient adnpta- 
lion. It is further argued that this distinction Is crucial for understand^ 
ing social t-hange, (37 references) (Author abstract modified) 

366 

Berraman, Gerald D, Aleut reference group alienation, mobility, and 
acculturation. American Anthropologist^ 66-231-250, 1964 

The residents of Nikolski, an Aleutian village of about 60 people, 
want to be respected by the Americans with whom they are in continu- 
ous contact and who constitute a positive reference group in the sense 
of a valuation group. Most of them also identify with and are heavily 
committed to tjieir own niambership group of modern, American- 
oiiented Aleuts^ as distinct from Americans, Most Aleuts practice role 
segregation and role distance; they express alienation from the Ameri^ 
cans. This is one kind of reference group alienation. In such accultura= 
tion situations, a few individuals are likely to become nmbitiously 
mobile and to Identify fully with the dominant group. These may be 
low status or marginal members of the subordinate group for whom the 
risk of trying for acceptance is unusually attractive. Thay may see them- 
selves as unusually similar to members of the dominant group or as 
dissimilar to their membership group. II such an individual does 
identify with the dominant group, he becomes alienated from his 
membership group; it acquires negative valuation fo* him. This is 
another and different kind of reference group alienation^ and is evi- 
denced by a Nikolski woman who identifies almost exclusively with the 
Americans. The distinction between people who embrace the norms of 
a dominant group fully, making it an identification group, and those 
who value such a group positively but remain alienated from it is an 
important one for understanding those relations between groups fre- 
quently described in nuch terms as acculturation, assimilation, directed 
Lulture change^ and mobility, (44 references) 

367 

Bertrandi Marie Andree* Cmrespondent Project Summary: Self-Image 
and Sociai Represeniations of Female Offenders and Delinquent Girls; 
A Contributimi to the Stiidy of Wmnan^s Image in Some Societies. 
(Part I), Center for Criminologyi Univeriity of Montreal, began June 
1966, Scheduled completion June 1970. 

This research analyzes the relative volume of female criminality, the 
ipecific nature of offenses for which females are prosecuted, rhe differ- 
ential treatment they receive as compared to males found guilty of 
similar offenses, and the special proyisions for women in penal codes. 
The data represents indices of the ascription of roles to females in 
Hungary and Poland; Belgium and France; Canada and the United 
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States; and Vene^ueln and Haiti. Sexual discriniination operates with 
lonk'ncy or with severity, depending upon the prestige of the values 
jeopardised by women's "misconduct*" and above all depending on the 
compatibility or incompatibility of their ^'misbehavior'' with their 
feminine rolcB. Four measures of criminality: Criminal staiiHrics, penal 
codes, female penal population, and ''self-image*' rating along a con- 
tiniium from ngent-actor to object-spectator. If offenses seldom com- 
mitted by women, in the so-called capitaHst countries, are found in the 
statistics of Hinigury and Poland, the motivating factors and their 
connection with economic framework, social structurCj and with ide- 
ology, would be considered, The study will also consider the role of 
the variable ''social class" in Venezuela and Haiti, Preliminary results 
indicate th.at tlie variable, age, was most discriminating in the agent- 
object test among the contrasting groups: delinquents nnd good stu- 
dentsj and adult criminal and male and female high school teachers. 
The implications of the pei caption of self as "*agent/* a factor in social 
change, are presently undei investigation^ 

368 ' ^ 

Bharati, Agehananda, ^he Indians in East African A suryey of prob- 
lemi of traniition and adaptation, Sociologiis (Barlin), 14(2)iI6D-177j 
1964. 

For the Asians in East Africa there is evasion and stagnation rather 
than assimilation and acculturation. The Asian in East Africa is the 
generic term for all settlers of Indian, Goan^ and Pakistani backgrotrnd, 
tvithin one year after Ohuru/ East African independence. The Africans 
have developed a stereotyped image of the Asian as an egocentric, 
clannisfi, greedy, petty businessnian; this image is not entirely justified 
objectively. The Asians live under great psychological duress, knowing 
that they are not wanted^ feeling insecure and fearful tliat everything 
will be Africanii^ed within a few years with no hope for their children 
and no way for them to live with honon The ubiqintous Indian state- 
ment *'Th€re is no seciirityj anything may happen" expresses the state 
of intensive suspense. The Indians in East Africa have not imdergone 
ctdture change for several reasons: intensive ciiltttre contact with the 
extremely divergent African community was never really thinkable; 
the initial miscegenatory tendejicy halted around the turn of the 
century; the Indians ha^^e adopted very few items in the African envi- 
ronment; East African food is plain and ritualistically obnoxious to 
the Hindiis due to the use of beef; intermarriage is rejected with horror 
and disgust, 

369 

Bienen, Henry, Violence and Social ChangCf A Retjiew of CurT&nt 
Literature, Chic^^Qi University o£ Chicago Preas, 1968. 119 

^Violence and Social Change/ is a review of scholarly literature deal^ 
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ing with violence made to show the relationihip of that knowledge to 
the subject of modernisation. The materiBl used was originally presented 
to the Study Group on Violent Politics and ModernizaUon at the Adlai 
Stevenson Institute of Iniernntional AfFairs in October^ 1967. The aim 
oi the group wms to analyze rapid^ fundamental and worldwide^ and 
often, violent change. The material that has been surveyed is organized 
into five categories: (1) ghetto violence, not racial violence per se; 
(2) internnl war, including guerilla warfare, and counterinHurgency, 
civil war^ CQups^ and riots; (3) revolution; (4) works dealing with the 
structure of violence, typologies of violences and the romance of vio- 
lence: and (5) totalitarianism. Areas for further study are suggested 
tliat %vill aid in defining social change and analyzing the consequences 
of violence. Particular emphasis is placed upon the need to develop 
conceptual frameworks which incorporate both violence and modern- 
ization. (84 referencea) 



370 

Bienen? Henry. Violence in the ghetto* In- Bieneni H., Violeme and 
Social Change. Chicagoi University of Chicago Press, 1968* 119 p. 
(p. 13-39), 

The literature on ghetto violence indicates many of the same prob- 
lems found in writing on revolution and counterinsurgency. In revie%V' 
ing the serious studies of violence in the ghettos it is concluded that 
theoiists have sought to explain the phenomena in structural or behav- 
ioral terms. They have stressed the conditions of ghetto life oi a set o£ 
attitudes associated with those conditions but not mechaniitically 
derived from them. For Bayard I^ustin, violence exists in ghettos 
because the conditions of life ^*^e the fuse of violence^ incidents are the 
match, and the powderkeg is the social backgi^ound of the individuaL 
His answer is to try and create a true social revolution with an alliance 
of negroes and other groups which will fuse into a real workingclass. 
Lewis Coser deals with the integrative asperts of conflict rather than 
with violence specifically and uses^a strategy similar to Rustin's. In his 
analysis, public and private policy can affect patterns of violence by 
opening up the system. Other analyses have shifted the focus to more 
specific, more premeditated^ and more reguiarized uses of force. Jano- 
witz calls the 19G5 and 1967 riots commodity riots since, the oufbursts 
were against property and retail establishmenti, and his understanding 
of the movement from communal violence to commodity violence is 
essentially an ecological one. Allen Griiushaw in analyzing violence in 
the North and South sees violence in tlie South as violations of sacred 
spheres of valued and established patterns while in the Norths the 
eruption or noneruption of internal violence is determined by the 
character of external forces of constraint and control, especially the 
police forces. The report of the National Advisory Commiision on Civil 
Disorders is a rather hasty but intensive study of a number of cases of 
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violence and does not attempt to specify consequcncei and costs of 
violence or its causes. It takes for gianted deleterious efrects. It was 
designed to meet a social crisis and to provide tlierapy. In generalp 
studies of violence are moving nway from treating it as either patho- 
logieally bad or romantically good, 

371 

Blenenj Henry. Revolution. In- Bienan, H.j Violence and Social 
Change* Chicago* University of Chicago Press, 1968. 119 p* (p, 6&-9I)* 

In reviewing the literatm^e on revolution it was found thnt revolution 
has usually been defined in terms of violence %vluch results in explana- 
tions by definition. There is a similar problem with theorists who define 
true revolution as acceptance of violence as the nieans to change when 
all else has failed* whicli is either a tautological statenient or false, 
depending on the use of the word "true/* Mao has stated that the 
central task and the highest form of revolution is to seize political 
power by armed force and decide issues by war, Lenin emphasised the 
creative aspects of political action, including violent action, Sorel 
maintained that spontaneous action by the masses would be dependent 
on objective material conditions but would be violent and lead to 
change. For Fanon, true decolonization was the replacing of one speciei 
of man by another, to be achieved through national revolution. Other 
theoristSi typified by Mosca and Machiavalli^ are more concerned with 
social reform and system transformation tlian are ciurent theorists of 
counterinsurgency. They are concerned with judicious uses of violence 
by governmental elites which permit them to change societies while 
staying in power. There have been increasing efforts at classifying types 
of violence and creating typologies. This has involved delimitation of 
forms of violence by Mosca, Eckstein> Leys* ' Young, Anderson, and 
Von Der Mahden; where attempts are made to define civil war, coupsi 
revolutions, etc., or to find generic meanings for internal war. Studies 
of revolutions which did not take place as well as studies which focus 
on the use of violence in maintaining stability are crucial in looking at 
the problem of violence transformation. 

372 

Bienem Henry* Totalitarianism* In; Bienen, H.| Violence and Social 
Change* Chicago^ University of Chicago Press^ 1968* 119 p, (p* 92=-98)* 

In the literature on totalitarianism can be found the most explicit 
concern for relating violence to constant innovation, or modernization 
as system-transformation. Terror is seen as being used in a conscious 
; way by leaders for system transformation, leading to the use of such 
' concepts as permanent revolution and permanent purge (Arendt, 
Brzezinski, Friedrich) . Two problems appear: (1) Although the ccr» 
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rcspondence of the model of totalitarian society to real socictfcs is 
naver perfect, and as a j^olar Lype was never intended to be so, people 
Iiave tended to forget this. Recent studies of the Soviet Union indicate 
ho%v much the model must be qualified when speaking of real societies. 
(2) The literature seems to lend to a paradox. Totalitarian regimes arc 
seen as societies which constantly innovate tlnough use of terror, whiJe 
achieving stability through use of repression. The literature also con- 
tains works which see violence as an instrument to eliminate backward^ 
ness, with the implication that the more backward a society is, the 
more necessary is the use of violence. It also contains writings w^hich see 
violence as a substitute for real change or economic growth in %vhich the 
outsiders wish to replace the insiders without having any alternative 
conception of authority. (Author abstract modified) 

373 

Biuckiani, Edward* More on growing up in Iran. Pennsylmnia Piy- 
chiatric Qiiarterly, 9<l)i49==51, 1969. 

Crowing up in Iran is discussed. At the beginning of the twentieth 
century, a democratic revolution took place; since then, Iran has been 
run by a parliamentary system with the members of parliament elected 
by the people every 4 years. Child rearing is one of the areas that has 
undergone tremendous change, particularly since World War 2, 
Religion has a definite and direct effect on child rearing. Men are 
accorded a superior position in the Moslem religion. Marriage for an 
Iranian woman is a struggle for survivaL Pregnancy is regarded as a 
means of securing her position as a wife and probably preventing her 
husband from taking on another woman. Pregnancy is considered 
strictly a feminine affair and is never discussed with the husband or 
other male relatives. Weaning is a very gradual process^ and it is quite 
usual to see a 3 or 4 year old child breast feeding, Kural families are 
predominantly partriarchaL Child rearing in Iran is changing along 
with other social changes to%vard Westernization, 

374 

Blakeslee; Alton. Fuies of the mind-drug explosion. In: Blakeslee, A„ 
What You Should Know About Drugs atid Narcotics, Asiociated Press^ 
1969* 48 p* (p. 23-27), 

An explanation is presented of the reasons why so many youths are 
experimenting with drugs. Some of the factors considered are the 
abundance of all types of medication used by adults^ the great pressures 
on modern youth due to rapid social change, and the lack of challenge 
for many young people. It is a time when adults should listen to what 
young people are saying and should attempt to find out why our coun» 
Q try's youth are rebelling against the conditions they find in their lives. 
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BloDmberg, Wamer, Jr. American violence in perspective^ Im Rose^ T** 
Violence in America. New York- Random Houses 1969. 380 p. 
(p, 3BM7lh 

Violence in America is put into perspective as to violence in other 
societies and cultures and the difTerences and similarities of Americans 
and other peoples are discussed. The evolution of violence in America 
is traced, as well as the historical arrangements between blacks and 
%vhites which have evolved into institutional racism. The creation of 
Institutions which secure equality and justice and opportunities for the 
fruition of the individual human personality seems to olTer the best 
hope for a social order in which the aggressive potentialities in human 
nature are harnessed in largest part to constructive endeavors. Neither 
delusive repression of the present proclivities toward violence nor the 
violent suppression of frustrated minorities will move toward such a 

' reconstruction of the social system* The best hope seems to be an 
increasingly forceful politics in behalf of the radieal reformation of some 
central institutions* and one in wJdch the pragmatic utilization of 

: aggression takes precedence over doctrinaire compulsions toward con= 

\ frontatlon and polarization. 

i 376 

Blum, Richard. 7 Use of haUucinogens in the tJ* S, / Background con- 
siderationi, Tni Blumi R„ Utopiatesi The Use Users of LSD-25* 
New York- Atherton Press^ 1968, 803 p. (p, 1-9), 

I At least 3 sets of factors generate forces which run counter to the 

widespread use of hallucinogens in the United States, One factor is 
that many of the drugs have dangerous side-efTccts; a 2nd is that drug 
use may lead to habituation; and 3rd is the opposition of those nut 
I taking drugs. Most of the controversy has arisen over the iise of lysergic 
; acid diethylmnide (LSD). Current concern centers around the rights 
\ of persons to use such a drug, the propriety of their aims and vahiesi 
I and the acceptability of the kinds of experiences and personal and 
social behavior which ensue, The LSD drug movement is composed of 
; people who have taken LSD or odier hallucinogens and see in these 
drugs a tool for bringing about changes which they deem desirable. It 
; is not the 1st time that new drtigs have become the basis for sect 
> activities^ if not for social change. It is the enthusiasm of the members 
and the conflict which is engendered which make the drug movement 
; a prominent social issue today. Psychology and psychiatry have been 
I especially torn by the disputes raised by the movement* Many of the 
; phenomena altiibuted to the hallucinogens are within the provlnco of 
j these discipHneSp and some of the lenders of the moveriient have come 
I from these 2 fields. A 2nd professionnl issue concerns the objectivity 
of the research itiidies, especially when the researcher has used LSD 
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and had a favorable experience. The influence of this factor on research 
resuhs has not been deterniined and should be the subject of further 
study, (1 reference) 

377 

Bluin» Richard H. Prologuel Students and drugs. Ini Blum, R„ Stii' 
dents and drugs. Drugs II. San Francisco: Jossey-Basi^ 1970. 399 p* 
(p. 3-28). 

Perspectives arc established for nisessment in the study of students 
and drugs> misconceptions are noted^ and approaches for this study are 
outlined. A resume o£ work by other investigators on student alicnationi 
styles of student drug use, and statistics on camptis drug use arc pre- 
sented. From a wide spectrum of sources, it was found tliat 60% to 60% 
of college students in recent years have at least tried some form of drug. 
Most students do not appear to be interested in illicit exotic drug use, 
in the new left, or in dropping out, and those who do are not a 
homogeneous gioup. Typologies of different gioups of students derived 
by various investigators are discussed. It is estimated chat 4% (240 
thousand) of the total number of stutlents in the United States sufTer 
from alienation and are most susceptible to illicit drug use. Sophisti- 
cated urban schools have the highest student use of marihuuna and 
odier illicit exotic substances, but there is now a spread to rural and 
less elite institutions. With the exception of Jie small core of hard dmg 
users, the use of marihuana and the milder drugs by students is seen as 
part of a larger impetus toward social and cultural change* 

378 

Bradshaw, Carol E. The poverty culture. Childhood Education^ 
46(2)179-84, 1969. 

A 2-year study among the poor in rural northern Florida was begun 
in 1966, Nineteen of the original SO can be reported on, and the life 
style well described, Infant punishment increased with ago* sibling 
punishment tended to be variable but usually harsh and punitive. 
Rewarding behavior varied; it increased with age and was predomi- 
nantly maternal Sibling independence was encouraged* Health was a 
major concern since jjoor health was frequent and was fraught with 
superstition and home remedies. Nutrition was high in starch; protein 
and vitamins were the most infrequent items, Housing was generally 
poor, substandard, and variablci families moved frequently, Subcultures 
and internal socioeconomic levels existedi The extended family was 
the greatest source of strength for each family. Racism was strong and 
resistance usually passive, MQihers worked %vhcn possible, Pressures are 
rising for social change, Tlie U.S/ Health Department stresses the need 
for altering the total living conditions of the poorer chisses, No longer 
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can we avert our ayei from the debilitating afterefTects of the culture of 
poverty. (7 references) 

379 

Brandstatter, A. F*i Radelet^ Z^uls A* Police and Community Rela' 
tiom: A Smircebook. Beverly Hilli^ Galifornia^ Glencoei 1968. 480 p. 

This book is a collection of articles and speeches concerned with the 
broad field of police-coniniunity rehitions. Some of the subjects dis^ 
cussed include" youth and the police; full enforcement vs. police dis- 
cretion not to arrest; police community relations programs* community 
conflict and police; the role of police in commvmity change; the police 
role in a democratic society; the law and social change; police pro- 
fessionallMtion; attitudes toward crime; police and minority groupi; 
racial factors in law enforcement; and civil disobedience and group 
behavior. Contents* the rule of law; psychological and sociological 
aspects of police-community relations; the police and minority groups; 
social change and law enforcement; principles of programming in police 
and community relations; special conslderatloni; selected bibliogi^aphy 
on police and community relations. 

380 

Brenner* M, H. Patterns of piychiatrlc hoapitaliiation among different 
socioeconomic groups in reiponse to economic stress. Journal of N£r^ 
vaiis and Mental Diseme, l48ii)iB^ 

Patterns of psychiatric hospitalization among different socioeconomic 
groups In response to economic stress are stiidied by investigating data 
on absolute numbers of first admissions to New York State civil state 
mental hospitals over a 42^year period. Comparisons of admission 
patterns among socioeconomic groups were restricted to changes in tlie 
aggregate economic activity of the general population. Findings show 
that the sensitivity of admissions to economic change was highly vari- 
able among socioeconomic groups. Short-term changes in the aggregate 
level of industrial activity appeared to have a marked elTect upon the 
level of mental hospital admissions^ and this aggiegate relationship was 
not confined to relatively low or high socioeconomic groups. Members 
of the most economically Insecure groups appeared to show the greatest 
risk of mental hospitalii^ation dining periods of economic adversity for 
tlie general jaopulation. The overall risk of mental hospitalization will 
be determined, in part, byr 1) social position, incUidlng educatiotij 
occupnllonj income, seK and age; and 2) the particular patterns of 
ongoing social change, especially economic change. This relationship 
between aggregate (i*e*, for the general population) short-term eco- 
nomic change and mentid hospital admissions probably grossly under- 
estimates the overnll efFects of economic stress on the mental 
hospitnii/ation of individuals* (30 references) (Author abstract modified) 
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Brod)% Eugene B* Culturej sym^l and value in the social etiology of 
behavioral deviance* Discussion by Leo Alexander and Simon DinitE, 
In- Zubin, J** Social Psychiatry. New York* Grune & Strattonj 1968. 
382 p, (p. 8-41). 

Deviant human behaviors (as defined by neurotic, psychotic, and 
charncterological classifications or in terms o£ particular symptomatic 
events) are assumed to be etiologlcally related to distortions or defects 
in those asj^ects of living which may be considered uniquely human. 
Values are regarded as key elements of the shared symbolic experience 
that constitutes the cultural mainstream holding the members of any 
society together. Values are part of the cultural matrix in which all 
behavior occurs. Cultural symbols inchide objects, events (includhig 
motor acts) , images* language, and concepts that may motivate private 
as well as public, individual and group behavior. Subordinate-dominant 
group contact is usually institutionalized, wth a tacitly accepted set of 
values constraining members of 2 groups to behave toward each other 
in a complementary manner. With social change and a breakdown of 
values on eitlier side, a new set of behaviors must be evolved. (63 
references) 

382 

Bronckart, J, P. / The regulatory role of language In children! Critical 
experimentj with the work of A. Ri Luria. / La role regulataur du 
langage chez renfanu Cr^dqua experlmentale des travaux d*A. R. 
Luria. Neuropsychologm, 8(4)!45l4l63/l970, 

Findings are presented from experiments on the regulatory role of 
language in children in an attempt to verify axperlmentally the results 
obtained by A, R. Luria and to analyse the results more deeply. A test 
of 12 experimentSp standardized with 67 normal iubjectSp aged 1 to 6 
years old, was conducted* In the first series of tests* inspired dnectly by 
those of Luria, tlie impoi tance of other people's language in the initia- 
tion of this regulation was shown, by showing the precise moment when 
these functions appear. In the second series, the role of the language 
of the child liimielf was studied to evaluate separately the evolution of 
motor responses and verbal responses before deciding on the eventual 
effect of one type of rei|3onse on the other. The regulatory role of 
language of the child is thus only important in those situations in which 
verbal development precedes motor development, In addition, this role 
can only be ascribed to vocal emission which, eventually, reinforces a 
positive motor act of the same rhythm. (7 references) (Author aBstract 
modified) 
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Brosin, Henry W, The chang ing cumculum. Psychiatry in Transttionf 
1966^196?t Toronto, Canada: University of Toronto Press, 1967. 
: p. 39-56. 

: The impact of technology, cybernation and social cliange is discussed. 

The life and work of Dr. Charles Kirk Clarke is examined for clues to 
the nature and quality of the role of the contemporary physician. 
Devotion to patients, use of group approaches, idealism, family and = 
community service, and teaching skill are among tlie characteristics 

' stressed. Adherence to the physieian*s ethic and the scientific method 
marked Clarke's work. The changes in society which compel a new 

1 approach to psychiatry do not abrogate the medical responsibilities of 
the psychiatrist. Discussion of curriculum planning in medicine and 
psychiatry at the turn of the century is set forth. Contrasts between 
1913 and 1966 are suggested. The need to utilise information retrlevalp 
compiiteri, automated teaching, behavioral sciences, and new tech- ./ 
niques or selection and motivation are noted. Objectives of psychiatric/ 
education are discuiisd, (37 references) 

= 884 

Buffardj S* Project Summary^ The Evohition of Crime and Delin^ 
qtiency in a Commtinity where Rapid Indmtrialimtion has Occurred 
(Feyzin): P^chological Aspects^ Univ, of Lyoni Inst* of Legal Med. and 
\ Clinical Criminology. B^an 1967p Completed end of 1967/ 

In this study of social ills caused by social change, psychological 
factora of crime and delinquency were investigated in a community 

1 (Feyzin, France) where rapid industrialization has occurred over the 

I past 10 years. Juvenile and adult offenders who were born in this 
community and who were present there during the period studied, 
were tlie subjects. Most of the data were obtained through interviews 

I with these individuals. The hypothesis was that the^e offenders would 
show resistance and passiveness to cliange, and tliatj though they would 
make short-term use of the new economic opportunities, they would 
not participate in the general development. (This project was collected 

] and communicated to the information center of NCCD through the 
courtesy of the Council of Europe and appears In their files as Project 
#307.) 

385 

Bufti^ifj M. / Piychologicfll cQiisidafations on pathdlGigical excess iti 
, modern civilizadon. / Coniiderations psychologiques sur lea excei pa« 
thologiques dans la civilisation moderne. Praxis (Bern)^ 53 (19): 66 1-664, 
1964 

Excessive use of alcohoh food, tobaccoi etc, is related to instinctual 
structure of the personalityj psychosocial phonornena, timei and envi- 
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^ ronment, but espedaily of the entire personality. Certain classic 
taxicomanias are pathological only wli^n a particular behavior persists 
and becomes necessary to the subject* Certain irrational and sub- 
conscious behavior is dominated by excessive behavior, revealing a 
neurotic evolution, or character unbalance, and such a person will 
eventually need medical aid. When therapeutic or prophylactic measures 
become necessary^ one should recognize the psychological origins of 
pathological excesses. The abuse of medicinal products is similar to 
toxicomania— the liabit is established, and addiction follows immedi- 
ately, without the Individuars realization, because of his tendency to 
justify his dosage by his illnesses. Then psychic troubles appear, such 
as irritability^ loss of memory and concentration, reduction of intel- 
lectual functionSi and evolution toward an often irreversible hypo- 
chondriac state. Each physician should be aware of the psychopatho- 
logical character of habituation so that he may investigate the 
psychological causes of a patient's behavior* 

386 

Cammer» Leonardo Schizophreniai An organic psychosis with iecondary 
adaptation^ Diseases of the Nervous System^ 1968, 29(5^ auppL)f 22-26. 

Proposes that the cause or causes of schizophrenia will be found only 
within the constitutional^ metabolic^ noxious, physical, or cultural 
experience of the person. The clinical nucleus of schizophrenic reactions 
is compared to other psychotic disorders^ personality disintegration, loss 
of contact with reality, and disturbed judgments and affect. Other 
known psychoses, particularly those resulting from constitutional, 
metabolic, noxious, or physical stresses^ are associated with demonstrable 
brain disease. Clinically, the manifestations of schizophrenia are 
dynamically similar to those of the organic psychoses or organic reac= 
tion patterns* The accumulated biologic data which point to organicity 
as the basic schizophrenic process cannot be denied. (Copyright, 1968 
by the American Psychological Association, Inc*) 

387 

Carney^ Davids Social defense perspectives in development planning 
with special reference to Africa, International Review of Criminal 
Policy (United Nations), No. 25s29^5, 1967. 

Social defense has to be reviewed in the light of the objectives and 
tasks of **societies,'* or the study of society. The objectives of societies 
are: (I) to recognize the phenomena of social change, including the 
tendency of groups outside of social acceptance to threaten the security 
of the majority through antisocial behaviori (2) to study the causes 
of group behnvlor under stress of social change; and (3) to devise 
techniques for the continual reintegration of out^groupi into society. 
If effective strategies are to be developedi social defense must not be 
regarded as confined solely to crime prevention and controli but 
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eKamined in the light of tha entire piocess of sociril-mechanics. Study ot 
the causes and techniques of social group formation and behavior is 
necessary in order to understand and prevent, if not the formation of 
antisocial gi'oups, at least the development of gi^oups whicli may 
threaten the society. This study should trace the origins of antisocial 
gioupings in the disintegration of the family or other groups uncler the 
Impact of social change; the nature of the social selection process which 
determines who shall be educated atid trained and therefore who shall 
be employed and who shall not; the groups selected for exclusion from 
the social heritage; and the nature of the reactions of groups excluded 
from the social heritage in the piocess of change. Exclusion from the 
sochd heritage, for wliatever reason^ is a centrifugal group-forniation 
factor. Alienated Individuals seek companionship in their loneriness, 
and the^se groups may become antisocial, if they cannot find usefid 
alternative bases of alignment for obtaining acceptance in society on a 
contributing liasis. Social exclusion may lead to: (I) ncceptance of 
exclusions, defeat (vagrancyj drunkanness) i (2) ego^ompensation and 
ego-expanding escapism (drug addiction, sexiinh perversion); (3) 
antagonism and vengeance (crimes of violence) ; pr (4) response to 
excliision as a challenge to overcome social barriers (nonviolent or 
violent). Majority social gioups react by reinforcing the barriers of 
exclusion/ exploiting excluded groups, or ignoring their existence while 
taking further, measures for their repression. This framework of social 
defense is usefid in explaining the context in which social defense prob- 
lems in many African countries arise and have to be dealt %vith, 
(22 references) 

388 

Carson, Doyle l.i LcwiSi Jerry Factori influencing drug abuse in 
young people, Texas Meduine^ 66(l)sS0--57^ 1970* 

Factors influencing drug abuse in young people include the increased 
use of drugs (siich as sedatives^ tranquiHi^ers, barbiturates^ amplieta- 
mines and alcohol) by adults. In the evolution of a chemically oriented 
cultinej drugs are used by both adults and adolescents as an easy way 
to cope with psychological stresses that were non-existent a few decades 
ago. Little is known of the effect of family factors and the influence of 
tlie family system in the drug abuse problem. Individual factors in drug 
dependency are underachievement, loneliness, mistrust and [ear of 
closeness, identity problems^ sexual conflicts, the dependence versus 
iiidependence struggle^ rebellion, aggressive feelings, and self^lestruc- 
live tendencies. Each Is discussed hi some detaiL (15 references) 

389 

Cavan, Kuth Shonle and Jordan T, Delinquency and Crime: Cross^ 
Culttiral Perspectims, Fhaladelphiiij Pa,i Lipplncotti 1968, 244 p. 

This book is an intensive study of crime and delinquency hi 14 
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societies* with a focus on village and urban contrasts, the effects of 
massive social change, and such social aberrations as criminal societies. 
Some societiei* such as the Eskimos and the remote villages of Mexico 
and India, were found to have little or no delinquency and, in some 
cases, little adult crime. Large cities in the same countries, ho%vever, did 
have a share of crime and delinquency. It was observed that acts pun- 
iihed as crime in some societies are approved in others. Social factors 
such as faniily organizationi values and social behaviors %vere found to be 
relevant to the study. The societies studied include: tlie Eskimos, M€xi= 
canSj Indians, the Russians, Sicilians, English, and eight other EurojDean 
nationalities. 

390 . ^ 

Cavanaghs Michael E* Celibacy as a psychological stress. Catholic Psy^ 
chological Record, 6(2)1116-122, 1968. 

Stress is defined as the physical and/or emotional anxiety that is 
consciously oi tmconsciously experienced as a result of frustration, con- 
flict or pressure while pursuing the fulfillment of a physical, psycho- 
logical or social need. The religious celibate encountering the stress of 
celibacy generally will respond either adjustively (by effecting appro- 
priate changes in liimself or his environment, or by Iiealthy withdrawal 
from religious celibacy) or maladjustively (through abnormal or 
exaggeratecl defense mechanisms) . The religious community must aid 
tiie candidate for celibacy in determining his ego strength in relation 
to the stresses of celibacy, and it must strive to meet the psychological 
iieeds of the cleric as well as possible in a celibate manner. Catholic 
psychologists can be of gi'eat service in research, screening and education. 
(3 references) 

391 

Chance, Norman A* Culture change and Integtationi An Eskimo ex^ 
ample. American Anthropologist, 62(6)i 1028-1044, I960, 

A current anthropnlogical theory implies that rapid social and 
cultural changes result in disintegration of normative behaviorp This 
article presents evidence for a more qualified vie%v of this assumption* 
Tiie writer lived in the Eskimo village of Kaktovik, Alaska, during the 
oummer of 1958 in order to study the effects of the Eskimos' new 
employment and contact with Caucasians at a nearby Dew Line radar 
station. The most important change was the shift from a hunting, 
fishing, and trapping economy to that of a full-time %vage work* But 
the increased contact with Gaucaslans and the new employment have 
not seriotisly afFected the internal stability of the gioup. The key 
factors for this smooth adjustment to change were that a predisposition 
to change was built into the EskimosVaocio-cultural iystemj the change 
was made voluntarilyj goals associated with the changes were capable 
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of being realized; the entire group participiited in the changes; most 
major alterations in previous life-patterns occurred together so as to 
preserve a total cultural balance; the people were able to maintain 
control over their internal affairs %vithout outside coercion. A com^ 
parison is made between this study and Mead's restudy of the South 
Sea Island of Manus with the resulting theory that, given the condition 
of extensive group participationi institutions undergoing either maxi- 
mum-rapid or miiiimum-slow change will be less predisposed to dii^ 
integration than those undergoing uneven change. (35 references) 

392 

Chancei Norman A. Socio^cultural change in Barter lilandi Alaska^ 
Year Book of the American Philosophical Society^ No* 893=397, 1958* 

During the summer of 1958i the rapid socio-cultural changes resulting 
from Eikimos' Intensive contacts with Caucasians at a nearby distant 
early warning line radar station were stut4.ed at Barter Island, Alaska. 
Changing economic patterns in the village were analyzed, particularly 
the efTect of a large stable income on the traditional means of livelihood* 
Commimication between local Eskimos and other villages and between 
Eskimos and Caucasians was compared with the period before the large 
influx of Caucasians. The extent of leadership in the village and the 
increased educational and medical facilities were studied and evaluated. 
Despite the economic, social, and cultural changes, the expected dis- 
integration of normal behavior did not occur; the Eakimoa continued 
to have high morale, share common values, and hold similar norms* 
These Eskimos are making significant positive adjustments to the very 
extensive changes of contact with Caucasians and employment. 

S93 

Christie, Nils. Changes in penal values, Scandinavian Studies in Crimi' 
nology. Vol 2, Osloi Universitetaforlaget, 1968. p. 161-172. 

An attempt is made to create a model for an analysis of society^s use 
of punishment Punishment Is the infliction of what is bad and* cor- 
respondingly, the deprivation of what is good. When pimishments alter 
over a period^ for example from mutilation to incarceration, this does 
not necessarily mean that punishments have become milder. It may be 
more fruitful to consider that it is the Value of these nieasiires that has 
changed over time* The struggle for penal reforms thus represents 
continuous cITorts to atlapt penal measures to changes in the value of 
things of which offenders can be deprived* Material concerning the 
daily average number of prisoncri- in the four Nordic countries in the 
19tli and 20th centin-ies is discussed in the light of this pattern, 
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Codfj John J* Appraisal of disadvantaged youth. Cminselmg tfie 
Disadiuantaged Youth, Englewood Cliffs, N J.; Prentice-Hallj 1968. 
p. 30-53. y ' 

Approaches to the evah^atiori ruid appraisal of disadvnntaged youth 
in the counseling situation are difc^jsaed. Problems of compnrison of 
disadvantaged youth with others on psychometric measures ara con- 
sidered. The cultural bias of psychometi v.. teats, and means of taking it 
into account^ are discussed, Errors and biases of the selection process 
in relation to employment are considered. The possibility of using the 
selection and evaluation process to foster self-understanding is discussed. 
Impact of the method and situation of testing on the outcome is dis- 
cussed* Role identification, sex role identity, and moral development 
are reviewed. Adaptations of individual analysis routines to suit dis= 
advantaged clients are outlined. The use of tests in individual analysis 
is set forth, witli attention to pitfalls involved in dealing with the dis- 
advantaged. Discussion of a number of routine tests is given. The need 
to free the cotmselor from gioup norms in his selection and evaluation 
work is empliasized. (20 references) 

395 

Cohenj David K* EduGation arid race. History of Education Quarterly^ 
9(S)i28I-286, 1969. 

Urban education as a central social and political concern is discussed 
in light of its emergence following the Brown vs. Board of Education 
of Topeka decision which made school integration necessary. Civil 
rights focused on the schools' institutional deficiencies (iegregation) , 
while the scliools* response was to center attention on the individual 
deficiencies of the children which were said to arise from poverty. The 
Brown decision was made with the assumption that public education 
was a critical determinant of children's attitudes, later participation as 
citizens, their school achievements and changes of occupational success. 
These beliefs are widely held by tlie general public as well as the edu- 
cational system and the courts; but there is no direct evidence to sup^- 
port these ideas. Rather/ the achievement of the child seems to be 
shaped by class and family background. How then has public education 
come to be seen as the principal agent of social reconstruction? The 
hypothesis is advanced that it is a conception of social change peculiarly 
suited to the political and social taste of urban, liberal^ middle-and 
upper-middle-class reformers who liold that tlie chief problem with the 
poor is their ignorance and lack of manners. Thus all issues related to 
changing the allocation of incomCi the distribution of occupations^ or 
the ownership, of property are deferred* change is seen to consist of 
increasing access to meritocratic competition for the prizes assumed to 
exiit already in ample supply, ^ 
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Cohen, MaxwelL Civil disobedience, dlsient and violence— A Canadian 
perijjective. William and Mary Law RetJiew, I0(3)i63 1-635^ 1969. 

The image of post^colonial stability in English-speaking Canada, 
together with church bourgeois supremacy in Quebec^ which provided 
for so long a climate of restraint, is now yielding to the effects of new 
groupings, new standards, and new leaders. Cnnadian law reform and 
lawyers until recently have moved slowly at the federal and provincial 
levels. There has been too little awareness of poverty, welfare, human 
rights, and the Indian-Eskimo sectors of sociar need. There is^ in con- 
trast with the United States, a degree of stability and relative non- 
violence in Canada that provides a quite different context for student 
extremism and activism already apparent on campuses from New Bruns- 
wick to British Columbia. The major Canadian cities, although having 
tlieh^ full share of renewal needs and repair,, are still free, if not. from 
crime, at least from the threat of disorder and personal violence seen 
in so many American cities. What Is common to both Canada and the 
United States is the question of iiow to adapt the main institutions of 
Anglo American and AnglO'-Ganadian criminal and public law and 
political institutions to new confrontations often made in the name of 
social change. 

m 

Coles, Robert, Life in Appalachia— The case of Hugh McCaslin. 
Trafu^Action, S(7)i23^33, 1968. 

Sociological and psychological inu^ractions of an Appalachian family 
are described; particular emphasis is given the head of the household, 
V a former miner disabled by a mining accident. The conflicting alle- 
giances felt by the parents toward tlie region and the futures of their 
offspring, the stresses occasioned by forced idleness, and the strong 
assertiveness and decision^making role retained by the father are sig^ 
nificant themes. The apparent inertia and apathy attributed to the ^ 
people of Appalachia by social scientists appear to be reasonable 
responses to lack of opportunity. The essential remedy for their 
problems, which are not considered psychological, lies in providing jobs. 
(3 references) 

398 

Collinson, J* IH-defined procedures in learning and p^owtli, UnsolV' 
ability in systems of formal logic niay provide analogies with evolution 
and learning* Archives of General Psychiatry^ 19(3)i290-299^ 1968. 

Growth and knowledge of any kind botli appear to depend not merely 
upon specialization, precision, and adaptiveness to some increasingly 
specific purpose, but also upon a rupture of the bounds of experience 
and an extension of terms of reference into wider and more general 
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fields of activity, with a failure of definition and an inevitable vagueness 
and ambiguity. It apears to be the special function of artistry and 
imagination to exploit highly ganeral and nonspecific forms of activity 
which are capable of bearing multiple interpreEations, The experience 
of artistry cannot be formalized, and contemporary science illuminates 
the failure of merely formal or well-defined procedures. The conse- 
quence for aims and methods in personal psychology are yet to be seen, 
but it is certain that the nature of society and the general quality of 
human life will both depend on the kinds of answers found. An age 
of technology requires a context of human values which depend upon 
an appropriate approach to human nature. It is very far from clear that 
the present understanding of scientific method and procedure is ade- 
quate to this job, and if mental health means anything at all, the philo- 
sophical and ideological issues which are involved cannot be neglected, 
A legitimate union of abstract science and life science must provide a 
fertile source for the evolution of new and eKciting systems of thought, 
and the **dim beginnings of biological mathematics" already sliow signs 
of bearing in an urgent and practical way upon the **life long endeavor 
to make sense," upon the ultimate hope of understanding the nature of 
experience. (68 references) (Author abstract) 

899 ^ 

Collomb* The position of conflict and familial structurei in the 
transformation process* / La position du conflit et les structurea fami^ 
Hales en voie de tranifomiation, / Canadia7i Psychiatrtc Assaciatian 
Journal 1967, 12(5), 451-464 

Explored resistance to familial structure changes in African society 
in times of rapid social transformation. Traditional familial structures 
and familial structure development, in various cultures, are examined 
for sources of conflict such as multiplicity of maternal and paternal 
imageSj role identification, social competition, group integration vs. 
solitude, pressure to conform, and parental anxiety, (Copyright, 1968 
by the American Psychological Association, Inc.) 

400 

Commisiion on the Year 2000. / Problems in predicting the future of 
society. 7 Working sei^ioii two. Dmdalus, 96(3)i936-988, 1967. 

Working session 2 of the Commission on the Viar 2000 concentrated 
on the nature and limitations of forecasting. International systems, 
intellectual institutions, changes that affect the traditional values and 
rights of individLials in human society as well as the life cycle and 
personal choice of the individual, and donieitlc and political institu- 
tions are discussed. The need for normative statements was eKpressed, 
and a summary of models of social change was presented* The inter- 
national system, the structure of government, intellectual institutions. 
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science and society, the social impact of the computer and biomedical 
sciences and technology were also covered. 

401 

Cronholmj Borje* / Dependency cauii^ig drugs (1): Narcotki abuse 
among the youth* / Baroendeframkallande medel Narkotikamiii- 
.bruk bland ungdomar. Lakartidningen (Stockholm)^ 66(48) ^4984^988, 
1969, 

The cau5«, treatment and prevention of narcotics abuse among 
Swedish youth are discussed. The causes should be studied within a 
psychological and sociological frame of reference. Social and economic 

; pressures often drive the youth to the subculture of drug abusers whose 
goals are easier to reach and accept and with whom the feeling of 
alienafion from present day realities can be shared. Even in cases of 
mild on nonexistent abstinence syndromeSj chances for a onetime user 
continuing the use of narcotics are great due to many social, physical 
and psychoiogical reasons. The greatest problem in the treatment ot 
narcotics abusers is to get their active participation and cooj^ration. 
Long-term treatment of abusers cannot be considered purely a medical 
problem but must take place in cooperation between doctors, psycholo- 
gists and other experts. During the last year several important steps have'^ 
been taken in the further prevention of drug abuse. In addition to 
police intervention, mass media are an important means of spreading 

{ factual information about drugs and combatting dangerous narcotics 
remanticism. Narcotics abuse is part of the youth*s mental health proN 

j lem and could possibly best be cured by certain social changes if not 
necessarily those demanded by the drug addicts. Great importance is 
also given to easing tlie transition from child to adult and Improving 

: communications between generations* (6 references) 

402 

i Cruz'Cokei Varela, A, Genetic factoid in alcoholism, Inr Popham, 
[ R., Alcohol and Alcoholism, Toronto* Univeraity o£ Toronto Press, 
1970. 4gl p. (p, 284^289), 

i . . 

! It has been found that there is a liighly significant association between 
; color blindness and cirrhosis of the liven Subsequent study of a sample 
of male alcoholics also revealed, significant association between alcohol- 
ism and color blindness. The fact that color blindness is a recessive 
\ X4inked characteristic suggests the possibility that a genetic factor in 
alcoholism is located on the X-chromosome. According to the X^Iinked 
mechanism of inheritance, females would be the heterozygous carriers 
of a supposed alcoholmutant X-linked gene with relatively high fre- 
quency in the general population* It could be considered a genetic 
: polymorphism. The above hypothesis was tested and showed the highly 
: significant correlation existing between increasing prevalence of alco- 
holism and color defectiveness and in association with evolution from 
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nomadic to industrial cultural levels and increasing Caucasian admix' 
ture. The results suggest tl at natural selection ngainst color blindness 
has been completely relaxed during cultural evolution with a reiultant 
increase in the frequency o£ the mutant gene. (18 references) 

403 

Davies, Jamei The J-^curve o£ rising and declining iatisCactions as a 
cause of some great revolutions and a contained rebellion. In: Grahanij 
H*, Violence in America^ New Yorki Bantam Books, 1969. 822 p* 
(p. 690-780). 

The J'Curve theory holds that revolution is most likely to take place 
when a prolonged period of rising expectations and rising gratifications 
is followed by a short period of sharp reversal. The frustration that 
develops, when it is intense and widespread, seeks outlets in violent' 
action. In this stufly of violence in America* the theory of a J-curve is 
applied to several of the major revolutions and rebellions in Einopa 
and Ameiica. Prior to the 1789 revolution in France the expanding 
land expectations of peasants, the dignity expectations of landlords who 
wanted the status-wealth of the high bourgeoisie, and the dignity and 
power expectations of the high bourgeoisie were being denied. In addi- 
tion to these disappointed expectations and deflected interclass hostility, 
tliere existed the exciting example of the successful American revolu= 
tion/ The American Civil War is in some ways similar to the French 
Revolution and tlie Nazi RavoUitibn of I9SS. Like the French/ the 
middle class and industrial parts of America lined up against the landed 
aristocracyp The American conflict resembles the Nazi Revolution in 
that it was initiated by conservative segments of society that were rest- 
less with the pace and direction of change. Colonization in the 17th and 
18th centuries provided a steady lise in gratifications, Differences in 
institutions and values became greater widi industrialization in tlie 
north. The Civil War began as the South came to the end of a neo= 
feudal dream. Its expectations of continued wealth were destroyed by 
the events of the 1850*s in Congress and in the mercantile houses of 
New York, In regard to the black rebellion of the 1960's, this rebellion 
appears again to have been preceded by the same J=curve of expectations 
that are at first p^atified and then frustrated; Major factors in the 
increasing expectations and frustrating conditions in each of these 
revolutions is presented p'aphically. 

404 

Dawson, John Attitude chLiiige and conflict among Australian 

aborigines. Atistralian Journal of Psychology (Meltoume)* 81 (2)s 101^ 
116, 1969. 

The effects of urbanisation on Australian aboriginal attitude change 
Q and the extent of unresolved attitudinal conflict were studied. The 
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research method usad the aboriginal version of the T^W scale in terms 
of the T*W consistency theory o£ attitude change in a traditional verius 
m jdern context. Samples at S difEerent levels o£ iirb4nization were 
lued to study the effects of social change on attitude change. These 
were a semitraditional Arunta sample, a semimodern or rural Wallaga 
Lake sample and a modern Sydney sample. Results indicate that a lack 
of attitudinal inconsistency reduction involves physiologically measured 
anxiety for these high affect concepts. Unresolved attitudinal conflict 
tends to be highest with rural persons, who are exposed to an extreme 
level of conflicting traditional and modern cognitions when traditional 
affect usually remains at a very high leveL Individual unresolved 
attitudinal conflict is inversely proportional to increasing Western 
exposure. The extremely permissive aboriginar socialization process 
and lack of political stratification has tended to limit the degiee of 
acceptance of modern attitudes and values, and may also tend to 
influence levels of achievement motivation. (10 referentes) 

405 

Delamater, John; Katz, Danieli Kalman, Herbert On the nature of 
national involvementi A preliminary study. Journal of Conflict Reso^ 
liifioii, 13(S)i32CM357, 1969, 

An examination is made of the nature of national involvement of 8 
groups of Americans: the symbolically involved, the normatively 
involved, and the functionally involved. Symbolically involved are those 
committed lo the maintenance of the metaphysic of a country, e.g. 
flag, Godp liberty, freedom, etc. The normatively involved are those 
concerned with maintaining nationally sanctioned behavior patterns. 
Functionally involved seek the maintenance of a single institution 
ivithin the nation because of the material gains they receive from par- 
ticipation. It is hypothesized that symbolically committed individuals 
%¥in evidence more hostility to proposed changes within the system and 
be more isolationistic in foreign policy than the normatively and func- 
tionally involved. Surveys were conducted of 200 people in thp Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, area to test this hypothesis- It was found that 
symbolically involved people placed a greater degree of importance on 
conformity to a national role and were more hostile to social change. 
In areas of foreign cammilment the symbolically involved placed less 
importance on the power of supranational bodies and tended toward 
more intense feelings of national pride in dealings witli other countries. 
(10 references) 

406 

Dickie-Clark, F. The marginal situationi The Durban colored, Ini 
Gerson^ W^* Social Problems in a Changing World,, New Yorki Thomas 
Y. CrowelU 1969, 621 p. (p, lS-23), 

Most discussions of the marginalUy in the past have emphasized 
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pei.onality traits, but thi concept here Is npproncl^l^^ r^'^^i^l 
Sifficulties of the Durban colored group South Atnca Two dm^^^^^ 
tions are mack' the first is that between the marginal and the otner, 
nonmarei,^t features o£ the total social situation o£ the stratum. The 
3 f hi'dl^tinction between the conditions created by tl^ ^gtna^ 
.kuation in specific areas of behavior e.g.. politics, and the con^ 
comftLnt responses. In the case of the Durban culored., the overall 
inSnStency^Si provides the marginal features .lies between their 
mconsistency w lui P ^ the whites and their lack of social 

e^ wi^d^ S^^'^o:rmarpinal factors would include the siac 
oftheir st^L m the^ p and economic conditions which- are 

» m^n ^;^ta -ind any other factors in which there is not incon- 
s^^^rS^^nLg political behavior, their cultural parity 
^ rS^SS enables them not only to share whites' poUtica^ v^ues. 
WtoUv^daSi to complete social equality for themseWes while deny= 
?nl it to the cSturally different Africans and Indians, Their refusal to 
ohi wSh d^rAfricans and Indians, their inability to support a^ 
nolhic^l proRram and their reluctance to i.ave anything to do wuh 
d cs aS^^nsequences of their marginal situation. It would be 
wSf to rJmernber t!mt social changes of modernization today are mo^ 
l^ilaWy accompanied by an increasing variety of marginal situation 
for more people. (14 references) , 

dL Leon / Method of analysis for the study of the dynamics and the 
e^olu^ton of- societies. / Methode d'analyse pour Tetude de la^dyna^ 
^ et 1/^evolution des societes, Recherches Socogm^htgue^ 
10(1):102^115, 1869. 

The obiect of the research was lo study a society from the poi«^o£ 
vi™r^^ dynamics of the institutions, groups and other a^nu^ 
Te^nkiues of measuring changes in a society dt^mg one P^«°f 
^re described Eight operations are used to define the method. (1) 
Idlmmca^on of^he s^ps of a society^ pere a.^^ fj^^^^^ 
culture to schools). (2) Conversion of the steps into 2 mterrelatea 
LSrandVolitlcal. (3) Identification of the cham of operation 
^he center of L social sykem and the P^mc^^^^^^ 
between the two systems. (4) Cybernetic conversion of the mterrela lions 
of tlfsocial and political systems. (5) Diagram of the dy^mtcs of the 
interactions of the social and political systems, using contemporary 
hb noc^ties/ln all interaction the social memb^ ^'J^n^um 
the political members, the principle of dynamism. (6) The continuum 
radftional to modern. (?) Measure of the societies according to the 
S^^of their positLn in time in the continuum^ traditional to 
moton - (8 Measm^ing scale of one social system and one politica^ 
acceding to its respective evolution In the continuum pro- 
gressive to conservative. 
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Dizmangp Larry Suicide among the Cheyenne Indlani. Bulletin of 
Sukidology, July, p, 8-1 1, 1967* 

Suicide among a number of tribes of American Indians is a serious 
problem and suicide attempts among the adolescents of the Northern 
Cheyenne are nearing epidemic proportions. In large part as a result 
of confinement to reiervations, the Cheyenne have sufFered from a 
decline in self-esteem and a disintegration of the culturally evolved 
means of dealing with aggression. A high rate of alcoholism and violent 
injuries, including suicide, has resulted from this unfortunate situation. 
Because the Cheyenne encounters numeroui difficulties in assimilating 
into the world of the white man, ways must be foimd to deal with the 
problem of suicide within the context of the reservation. This can best 
be accomplished by educating those who are in a position to help the 
Cheyenne in the heritage of these Indians as well as in suicide preven- 
tion techniques, 

409 

Dobrmer, William The natural history of a reluctant suburb. In* 
O'Brien, Readings in General Sociology. 4th Ed- Boston^ Houghton 
Mifflin, 1969. 545 p. (p. 122=129)* 

The continuing trencj toward suburbanization of the white popula' 
tion is well known. Less well known is the experience of the established 
and independent small town that finds itself overwhelmed in the over- 
flow of the metro|>olitan center. This essay describes this type of funda- 
mental social change as typified in the town of Old Harbor. The same 
change has been experienced by many small towns all over the nation 
if- they happened to be located adjacent to a large metropolitan area. 
There are many conflicts in values between the villagers and suburban- 
ites. For the villagers. Old Harbor is their community and they have a 
fierce sense of possession about it, while the suburbanitei regard it as 
another commodity^ a product to be rapidly consumed. To them it Is 
a means by which they hope to achieve a complex series of personal 
goals, while to the villager it is not a means to anything, it is simply an 
end in itself. The greatest single issue separating the two groups has 
been the school problem with the villagers appearing conservative and 
traditional, and the suburbanites as educational radicals. Through the 
civic associations, the suburbanites engage In battles with the local 
people over local Issues, Usually what they want costs more, so the 
villagers are against it. The villagers occupy almost all the political 
offices but must balance the political expediency of pleasing the new- 
comers against their o%vn desire to keep the village as it was, 
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Dunham^ H* Warren, Theories and hypotheses in social piydiiatrys 
An analysii o£ the evidence. Social Psychiatry^ New Yorki Grune and 
Stratton, 1968, p. 220-246. 

Social psychiatry studies the role and function of various sociocultural 
factors in relation to development of the various kinds of mental and 
emotional disorders. Several theoretical models have been used by social 
psychiatry. The social disorganization model states that in those areas 
%vhere poverty^ broken homes, ethnic conflict, high personal and family 
mobility, disproportionate sex ratios, etc. tend to flourish, these con^ 
ditions will give rise to distorted and twisted personalities. The social 
cohesion model states that in the opposite type of society, there %vill be 
a high incidence of mental disorder because life is too close, too inti- 
mate, and people are too concerned. The ecological model sees man 
as part of a natural order and disease as developing %vhen this natural 
order is shattered by outside interference. The cultural model says that 
each cultiire determines the type of psychic and behavioral symptoms 
which are unacceptable to it, and these vaiy from culture to culture* 
The socialization model sees mental illness developing from problems 
in communication and interpersonal relations. The Paris and Dunham 
hypothesis that social isolation produces schizophrenia has not been 
proved since schizophrenics have not been found to be more isolated 
than those who do not develop schizophrenia. The Hollingshead and 
Redlich finding that schizophrenia is correlated with social class may be 
explained by downward mobility of schizophrenics; indeed, other 
studies have found that fathers of schizophrenics are spread evenly o%^er 
all the social classes. Poverty is not the factor that makes the difference 
in the amount of psychiatric disorder between integrated and disinte- 
grated Gommimities. Hypotheses seeking to account for the differential 
distribution of mentally ill persons in a commiinity are: Drifting; selec- 
tion by potential schizophrenics of certain areas ol the community in 
order to escape intense involvement, and differential tolerance of mental 
illness in different areas of the community. Socialization theories have 
explained schizophrenia as caused by: a family milieu containing dis- 
tortions, inconsistencies, inappropriate role behavior, etc.; a '^double- 
bind'' communication process; and a distorted pattern of interaction 
widiin the family. (65 references) 

411 

Dynes, Ruisell R.| Quarantelli, E. I. Patterns of Looting and Property 
Norms: Conflict and Consensus in Community Emergencies. Columbuii 
Ohio State Unlv,, 1968* 23 p. 

Tlie looting behavior observed in recent ghetto disturbances is usually 
thought of as a form of expressive behavior to be explained by the 
psychological makeup of the individual. This approach blames man 
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and not his social conditions. Looting can also be viewed as instru- 
mental behavior caiTiad out by a group. Viewed in this contaxt, the 
solution becomes one of bringing about social change rather tliaii 
suppreising deviant behavior. Looting in civil disorders is widespread, 
collective, and public, being undertaken by local people who are 
selective in their activity and who receive community supi^ort for 
their actions. In contrast, looting in natural disasters is very limited, 
individual, and private and it is undertaken by outsiders to the com- 
munity who are strongly condemned for their actions. Property is a 
shared understanding abbut who can do what with tliese valued 
resources in a community. In the current civil disorders, there is a 
breakdown in that understanding and a new proi>erty norm emerges. 
(42 references) 

412 

Eddy^ T, P. Advances in nutrition and dietetics. Practitioner (London), 
205(Ig28):627^534 1970, 

Among important causes of ill health are diseases associated with 
nutrition, such as protein and calorie malnutrition, disaccharidase 
deficiency and milk intolerance, dericiencies of vitamin B12 and folic 
acid, and chronic and subclinical vitamin deficiency. Otlier relevant 
aspects include the interrelationship of nutrition and infection, rickets 
and osteomalacia, and the effects of diets high in saturated fatty acids 
or sugar in iscliemic iieart disease. Improvement and complete, cure of 
severe confusional dementia was obtained in 2 elderly patients treated 
witli folic acid for B12-resistant megaloblastic anemia. Psychiatric syn* 
dromes and dementia caused by deficiencies of vitamin B12 which 
could occur with normal periplieral blood flow and normal appearances 
on marrow biopsy have been reported. Megaloblastic anemia was 
reported in 13 percent of women who received only iron in pregnancy, 
and there is considerable evidence of folate deficiency in deprived old 
people and alcoholics. Knowledge of nutrition is advancing rapidly, 
moving into the realms of cellular and molecular biology. Most mal- 
nutrition is caused by ignorance and it is primarily a social disease, often 
starting in early chiidhood when habits are formed, and rooted in the 
culture of those whom it afilicts. (59 references) 

413 

£iam> Harry P. Malignant cultural deprivation—Its evolution* Pedi- 
atricsj 44(3)i319-326, 1969, 

The development of cultural deprivation of the black man in 
America is examined beginning with the historical background of the 
problem. The life of the African child and his family as it was 400 
years ago, the drastic and traumatic changes %vrought upon this life by 
American slavery, and the present day problems of dehumanization 
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and depersonalization, are discuBsed, Interest in poverty and cultural 
daprivation has intensified the need for undarstanding the many aspects 
o£ the problem. Tlie historical evolution and institutionalization of the 
caste hierarchy system in America miist be tinderstood if the black 
child is to be appreciated. The historical antecedents of the black child's 
poor seltimage and oppression must be understood. The delivery of 
medical care takes place in a social fieJd, When the child who is the 
recipient of medical care is blackj the social field and the problems he 
has encountered and continues to experience must be scrutinized and 
taken into account. The impact on development and child rearing can 
then be seen more objectively. (24 references) (Author abstract modi- 
fied) 

414 

Endleman, Shalom. Violence in the Streets. Chicago: Quadrangia 
Books, 1968* 471 p. 

Intended for the general public as well as for the scholarly com- 
munity^ this book is an attempt to bring together what Is known about 
violence by the various professional and academic disciplines iriterested 
in the subject. The contributed articles debate such issues as (1) the 
ability of the race riot to affect positive social change, (2) the extent 
of the public mandate given to police forces to use violence in order to 
secure the tranquility of city life, and (3) the right of the mass media 
to present violent material. The basic principles expressed are (1) that 
violence^ while prevalent, is not endemic to the human condition and 
that preconditions of violent behavior must be sought in social rather 
than in genetic or instinctual characteristics of man; and (2) that 
violence begets violence, i,e* that there is a tendency to respond to 
violence violently and that this response leads in turn to more violence. 
Contents: origins; communicating an idea; crime; the conflict of race; 
the police^ 

415 

Engal^ George L* A life setting conducive to lllnesi: The giving-up-= 
given-up complex. Annals of Internal Medicine^ 69(2)1298=300* 1968* 

The role of William Menninger in bringing the science of mental 
health into the purview of American medicine Is noted. His stress on 
the impact of man*s capacity to cope with changes in personal and 
social environment on health and illness is singled out for attention. 
The giving-up — ^given-up complex is described as a sense of psycho- 
logical impotence, disruption of smooth functioning, and impasse in the 
face of pressing problems. A sense of helplessness and hopelessness, 
depreciated selfrimage, loss of gratification from relationships and roles* 
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disruption o£ sense of continuity and reactivation of earlier periods o£ 
giving up are clinical signs of the condition. It is said to pfecede, very 
frequently, severe, often fRtai illness. A range of examples from ne%^s- 
paper accounts o£ personal aftermaths of assassinations and other 
catastrophes is divided into a group that died of grief, a group that 
was scared to death, and a group that died of joy. The relationship of 
central nervous system input processing to biological functioning is 
discussed. (IS references) 

416 

Epstein, Irwin. Social workers and social action: Attitudei toward so- 
cial action strategies* Social Wark, lS(2)il01-108, 1968, 

A survey of 1,020 members of the New York City chapter of NASW 
was conducted to discover their attitudes toward various social action 
strategies for the profession and for middle- and low-income laymen. 
The findings reveal a general disapproval of protest as a strategy of 
social action for p^oups representing the profession. Social workers saw 

. themselves as most effective when employing the traditional professional 
roles of expert testimony and coordination. Middle4neome people 
were viewed as most ellective in purely political roles: political cam- 

; paigning and commimication. Low-income people were regarded as 
most effective when employing noninstitutionalized conflict strategies, 
such as protest demonstrations. Comparisons of respondents' attitudes 
in housing and welfare reform indicated that social workers are less 
likely to endorse protest and more likely to monopolize leadership 

: roles in issue areas such as public welfare, in which they have a greater 
institutional involvement. The negative Implications of these findings 
for social worker participation in low-income social action movements 

; are briefly discussed. (9 references) 

« 

417 

rabrega, Horaclo^ Jr.- Wallace, Carole Ann. Value identlficatlori and 
■ psychiatric disability^ An analysis involving Americans of Mexican 
descent* Behamoral Scwnce^ IS(B)i362-37l, 1968. 

f An analysis of value identification and psychiatric disability is made 

; involving Americans of Mexican descent^ The demographic features 

and value identifications of a sample of psychiatric outpatients and a 
. probability sample of nonpatients were compared. The samples came 
; from border regions o£ South Texas, an area characterized by competing 

cultural systems and known to be undergoing social change. The non- 
i patient group had significantly higher level of economic seltsufficiency 
\ and also showed higher measures on the variables of education^ occupa- 

tion, and marital stabiHty/ Scalogram analysis was used to better define 
i group differences in value identification. Answers to items of the value 
, questionnaira reflected either traditional (Mexican) or nontraditional 
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(Anglo) value preferences. Analysis showed that tlie 2 groups did not 
differ significuntly in the way they conformed to scale requirements, 
and that there were no significant differences between th.e grotips in 
degree of traditionalistic emphasis. Comparing how the individuals of 
each groiip were distribiited across the value continuum between tra- 
ditionalism and nontraditionaiism, however, showed that the nonpatient 
groiip had a significantly larger proportion of individuals who pre- 
ferred either extreme of the continuum as compared to the patients. 
It is suggested that the results involving the demographic variables 
imply group differences in iocial productivity and assimilation, Tliese 
diflerences^ in turn, may relate to the implications of the distributional 
patterns of the grotips on the value scale rather than to differences in 
the overall extent of identification with traditional values. (42 refer- 
ences) (Atithor abstract modified) 

418 

Feierabend, Ivo K.| Felerabendj Rosalind L.; Nesvold, Betty A* Politic 
cal Vioience and Assassinntian: A Cross-Culltiral Assessment Statement 
to ihe National Commission on the Causes and Prevention of Viotence^ 
October* Washington, D.C-r 1968, 10 p. 

Civil and guerrilla wars, revolts, coups d'etat^ assassinations and exe- 
cutions, acts of terrorism and sabotage, riots, demonstrations and strikes, 
arrests, political suicides, imprisonnients, exiles and actions against 
specific grotips, falls of cabinet, dissolutions of legislatures, significant 
changes of laws^ dismissals and resignations of office holders and certain 
other events from 84 nations over a period of 18 years^ 1948=1965* have 
been collected^ banked on IBM cards, and used to analyze political 
violence and assassinations. More than 8,000 aggi^essive events have 
been described in detaih Patterns of violent and aggi^essive behavior 
have been identified^ using factor analysis, consenstial and construct 
validity, and Guttnian scales. Countries were foinid to vary on a scale 
based on a seven point rating system for events^ ranging, from 0 for a 
general election, to 6 for revolution or civil war. A table sho%vs the 
placement of 84 countries. Serious aggressive events were separately 
analyzed and revealed four clusters of severity of events linked with 
particiilar countries. Globally, political assassinations go with wide- 
spread violence. Linking political violence to social change showed a 
curvilinear relatiohships %vlth violence increasing with the pace of 
change. Permissive countries and ruthless coimtries had less violence 
than those in between. Inconsistent use of force related to violence. On 
political assassinationSi the United States ranks with Middle Eastern 
countries, certain Asian and Latin American countries as among the 
highest assassination producers. Social culture and presence of hostility 
between minority and majority groups is linked to assassination and 
other aggressive acts. Tables show vioience ratesr political itabilityp 
clustering of events and scaling o£ political violence^ relationshipi 
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between social frustration and political stability, development levels and 
political violence, coercion levels and political stability, and external 
aggression and political stability. (7 references) 

419 

Ferracuti, Franco; Lazzorl, Renato; Wolfgang, Marvin E. Violence in 
Sardinia. Rome, Italy: Mario Bulzoni, 1970. 164 p. 

An interdisciplinary research project conducted jointly by the Center 
; for Studies in Criminology and Criminal Law of the University of 

Pennsylvania and by the Institute of Psychology of the Medical School 
of the University of Rome nttempts an analysis of Sardinian violence 
in the frame of reference of the theoretical construct identified as the 
subculture of violence. The rate of assaultive offenses in Snrdinia is 
hitler thaii else%vhere in Italy but Sardinian violence, unlike that of 
Sicily, is not permanently organized or politically oriented. Typical 
■ homicide offenders interviewed seemed to feel guilLless and to justify 
their slayings with culture bound reasons. Data about Sardinian and 
non-Sardinian offenders, violent and nonviolent, were collected and 
analyzed. Two illustrative case studies are diagnosed in detail. A brief 
hastorical and sociological sketch of Sardinia discusse.s the increasing 
movement toward cultural isolation that has led to distrust and au- 
. thority. Legal aspects of the homicide cases studied are reviewed in an 
' effort to understand the functioning of the Sardinian criminal justice 
system. Sardinian violent olTenders are typically reared in a rural 
atmosphere, are poorly educated, are unskilled farmers or shepherds, 
and resort to violence as a resolution of a conflict rather than seeking 
the authority of the law. They generally are devoid of psychopathologies 
and feel guiltless. They can be differentiated socially but psychological 
I testing is inconclusive. Different types of psychological tests might be 
usefuL A bibliography on Sardinian criminality is included. (70 
I references) 

[ 420 

Frank, Jerome D, Why men kill — ^Biological roots. Sanity and Smtjival: 
r Psychological Aspects of War and Peace, New York^ Random House, 
1967, p. 41-52. 

j Materials from ethology, dynamic psychology and biology are drawn 

f upon in a discussion of the human propensity for slaughter of fellow 
men. Attention is devoted to the historical and present application of 
I much of the best of human talent and energy to perfection of means 
f of hurting and destroying human beings and their cultural artifacts, 
f The rarity of death from injuries inflicted in intra-species fighting out- 
^ sida o£ the human realm is noted. The role of inhibitory signal systems 
|; in death avoidance is discussed. The role of the central nervous system 
I in aggressive behavior is described. The nervous disorders said to have 
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afFected Adolf Hitler are considered^ The experimental evidence con- 
cerning the role of male sex liormones is discussed, together with infor- 
mation concerning the capacity of women for violence. The phe- 
nomenon of target substitution in aggression is considered. Tlic need 
for training and education to overcome the penchant of humans to real 
or imagined violence with violence is discussed. The role of symbolic 
behavior in developing the capacity to kill fellow men is considered. 
(14 references) 

421 

Fried, Marc* Effects of social change on mental health, Amerwan Jour- 
ital of Orthopsychiatry, 84(I)*3-28, 1964. 

Industrialization is accompanied by rapid and consistent social 
change which presents problems of human adaptation. The specific 
efFects of- social change on the individual derive from changes in the 
criteria for social role performance or fulfillment and clianges in 
expectations with respect to interactions with others. The problem of 
mental health is a special case of adaptation to change. The challenge 
to previous adaptation patterns may lead to increased effectiveness and 
satisfaction or to failure and manifest pathology, depending on social 
situations, group characteristics^ and individual variability. The results 
of epidemiological studies of long-term trends in social change* of the 
effect of industrial society upon migration, and of tlie impact of crisis 
on mental health indicate tliati rates of psychiatric hospitalization for 
psychosis have not changed with "moddrnization'' in industrial coun- 
tries, among civilian populations during war* and during economic 
depression; and psychiatric hospitalization increases among certain 
migrant populations and among the armed forces in combat zones. 
Situations of heightened conflict between individual patterns of adapta- 
tion and social expectation increase the rates of mental hospitalization, 
particularly in the absence of meaningful transitional resources, A 
major intervening variable in the relationship between social change 
and mental health is social disorganization, which results from failures 
in mutual adaptation in personality and in social organization. Mental 
health depends on the relationsliip between the Individual and his 
environment. Crises involve loss^ separation, or threat and are significant 
for mental illness if not accompanied by new social resources and a 
sense of belonging. There is a wide range of methods of coping with 
change. (129 references) - 

422 

Fulton, Robert* Deathj grief and social recuperation. Omega^ l(l)s23- 
28, 1970, 

Changes in cohtemporary family life and in the emerging social^ 
^emographic and ecological patterns of the country are effecting a 
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radefinition o£ what constitutes an appropriate rasponse to death. The 
cultura] directive to mourn, therefore, may be dysfunctional in tliat it 
lean generate a let of discomforting feelings and attitudes when what is 
intended is the rjiitigation of emotional stress. If death is caused by 
age, sickness^ or war, giief would be understandable. But if one dies 
without any known reasons or suddenly, then grief is harder to bear. 
There are many levels or degieas of loss. These different responses to 
death can be observed in the varied and changing character of con- 
temporary mournhig rites and funeral practices. In the light of diese 
obiervations, ihere is a stronger recognition on the part of those whose 
task it is to work with the grief stricken and the bereaved, to acknowl- 
edge the important distinction between grief and bereavement and to 
take into account the changing social and intellectual environment in 
which death is experienced in America today, (11 references) 

423 

Gans, Herbert J. Why Kennedy was killed. Ini Short, J., Modern 
Criminals. Chicago: Aldine Publiihmg, 1970, 192 p. (p, 153^160). 

In examining possible reasons for political violence such as the 
assassination of Robert F. Kennedy the belief is stated that many recent 
political murders were carried out to impede the process of social change 

; in America and that a climate exists which condones political violence 
because there is not yet a more peaceful climate for resolving political 
conflict It is noted that the most effective way of dealiiig with political 
assassination is to accept the reality of social change* to make a deter- 

■ mined movement toward equality and democracy in America, and to 
halt America's intervantion in civil wars overseas. If the government is 
firmly committed to equalization and democratization, if it gives maxi- 
mal aid to those who now lack these rights and— equally important— to 
those who will suffer from a change in the status quo, then the nation 

7 can begin to accept the inevitability of change, and the resulting social 

J and political climate will probably discourage further political killing. 

\ 424 

Gear, H. S*j Ramalingaswamip V, III World Conference on Medical 
Education, Social change and scientific advance^ — Their relation to 
medical education. Journal of Medical Education, 48(2)* 169-181, 1968. 

Social change and scientific advancement and their relation to 
medical education was the first seminar topic cf the Third World Con- 
J ference on Medical Education held on November 20-^5, I960, in New 
I Delhi> India. Discussions by Erland Von Hofsten on the effect of social 
I change and population growth on the health status of the nations and 
I their implications for medicine and allied health professionSi and by 
^1 Sir Charles Illingworth on the effect of scientific and technological 
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advance on maclicine and its implications for medical education are 
presented. 

425 

Gibbens, T. C. N,| Ahrenfaldt, H. Definition of juvenile delin- 
quency, Ini Cayanji R,* Readings in Jtwenile Delinqiiewy^ 2nd Ed,, 
New York City- J. Lippincott^ 1969, 499 (p, 20-24), 

All the reasoni for variation in the definition of adidt crime apply 
also to juvenile delinquency^ but there is an additional and mLich 
greater complexity attached to the concept of delinquency in children. 
The definition of juvenile offenses appears to have arisen from a desire 
to provide different treatment for children* and to ensure this by 
abandoning some adult definitions. However, the roots of this differen- 
tiation go much deeper and to pursue this thought the author looks 
at how particular cultures look upon children, Iiuman growth and 
development. There seems to be little information about the develops 
ment o£ cultures In relation to the emergence of a definition o£ juvenile 
delinquency, but there seem to be several stages of cultural change in 
relation to delinquency. In the first stage, in a tribal culture^ there is 
little or no delinquency* In the second stage, in which the rapidly 
developing coimtrles of Africa and the East are becoming involved, 
juvenile thieves and the like become an increasing threat to society 
because urbanization is destroying the cohesion of families. It is in the 
third stage of development, which applies to Western Europe and the 
A., that definitions become indistinct. The progressive develop- 
ment o£ child care and educational serviceSs stimulated by the study and 
increasing understanding of the causes of juvenile delinquencyj leads 
more and more to a preventive approach. Whether this cultural develop- 
ment occurs or not is a matter of conjecture. Although the criminologist 
must concentrate upon those forms of behavior which in adults would 
constitute crimes^ he must not lose sight of the fact that he is working 
on shifting and uncertain ground, and dealing %vith ever varying factors, 
subject to changing social significance and fluctuating attitudes. (5 
references) (Author abstract modified) 

426 

Gilman^ Richard* The remlib case against Sigmund Freud, New York 
Ttmes Magazine, 10-12, 42^7* January SI, 197L 

The movement for female liberation has been instrumental in point- 
ing out Freud's radical bias against women, his disparnfying references 
to them, and the fact that his entire theory of sexuality h founded 
upon a masculine modeL In hh '* Three Essays on the Theory of Se^ii- 
ality/* which he later slightly revised, Freud never really rhanged his 
view of women as the abnormal sex. He viewed the peni^ us a source of 
»^Me for boys and envy in girls, leading them to have a sense of 
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inferiority. The feminists and Freucrs other critics are in agreement 
that It is sodeEy and certainly not biology that has gi%'en this dominance 
to the male organ.Thc Oedipus complex is Einother example of his con* 
fusion of biological and social causation. His assumption that this is 
imiversal has been shown to be incorrect by anthropologists. Freud 
tlescribes women as more likely to become neurotic than men; more 
likely to be masochistic, envious, ant! unreliabie than men. Many femi- 
nist writers %vho are trying to establish tlie social cause of women's 
inferior status have viewed Freud as a conscious misogynist. Basically, 
feminists strongly resent Freud's , reinforcing the idea of biologicai 
determinism when technology was freeing women, 

427 

Gilula, Marshall F.; Daniels, David N. Violence and man's struggle to 
adapt. Scteme, I64(3878):396=405, 1969, 

Man is uniquely endowed both biologically and culturally to adapt 
to his environment. In the present technological age, the rate at ivhich 
the environment changes appears to exceed the capacity for adapting 
to these changes because outmoded adaptive beliavior, i.e., violent 
aggression, inrerferes. Aggression has three interrelated origins: (1) 
instinctual beliavior resulting from natural selection; (2) response to 
frustration; and (S) childrearing practices and imitative behavior. 
Violent aggression (assassination, homicide, riot) is a form of attempted 
coping behavior used in America, as elsewhere, despite its mnladapiive 
and destructive results. Factors promoting violence include mass media, 
mental illness, firearms and resistance to gun control legislation, and 
collectiye and sanctioned violence (war and capital punishment) . 
Multidimensional research by behavioral scientists is needed to enhance 
understanding and initiate preventive techniques, However, the major 
obstacle to removing violence from society is man's slowness to recog- 
nize that an anachronistic, violent style of coping with problsms will 
destroy hini. (57 references) (Author abstract modified) 

428 

Glnath, Y,; Krasllowaky, D. Adaptive changes of different social struc- 
tures facing a common hostile situataon (A two-years, 1968=70, survey 
carried out in Israeli settlements exposed to terrorist activities). Israel 
Annals of Psychiatry and Related Disctplines, (Terusalem), 8C2):l4fi= 
162, 1970. 

By way of clinical experience, analysis was made of social changes 
and individual reactions in different settlements of the Jordan and 
Beth Shean valleys, when these were forced to adapt themselves from a 
normal peaceful situation to a state of continuous expected or unex- 
pected hostile action. An attempt is made to fllustrate the impact on 
the individual, the degree of personal adaptation and the protective 
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role of the gioup with its organized defence niechanisms, %vhich at 
times resulted in a change determined by the structural principles of 
the different forms of settlement, Furthermoraj the pathological reac- 
tions of individuals too vulnerable to withsiand the prevailing situation, 
are described, as wall as ways to alleviate anxiety and stress. (18 ref- 
erences) (Author abstract) 

429 

Gitchoff, Thomas. Pleasant HiU's youth: 1967, Ini Gitchoff, G., 
Kids, Cops, and Kilos. San Diego* Calif.i Malter-Westerfield Co., 1969* 
260 p. (p, 39-^92). 

A profile of the community's youth in 1967 is presented and discussed 
in an investigation of the effect of social change on youth in upper 
middle class subinijia. Changes that became apparent at the end of 
1967 included more interest in spontaneous activities and less in 
structined ones like sports, greater physical mobilicy, greater concern 
and involvement in social and political aflfairSj and a greater tendency 
to be vocaL Style of diess became more 'iiip/' tlie "sexual revolution" 
was taking place^ and official agencies were swamped with runaways, 
curfew violators, and increasing drug problems. Concomitantly, local 
government was including youth in decision-making, and the Yoiith 
Commission's Office became a favorite meeting place for all segments 
of the population. The drug abuse problem became so serious that 
local agencies were unable to control it, and mass arrests were made by 
the police. (7 references) 

430 

GHdewellj John C. New piychoiocial cotnpetence, social change and 
tension management. Ini Carter^ J,j Res, Contrib. from Psychology to 
Community Mental Health, New Yorki Behavioral Publication^^ 1968. 
110 p. (p. 101-110), 

Psychosocial competence and temporary social systems for tension 
management are discussed in this symposium. The traditional pair is 
only one of many such systems operating in the social network. Such 
tension management enables experimentatibn to develop %vhich is 
needed to resolve conflicts or create new resources within tlie system. 
Following this, the individual must return to the society which initially 
rejected his unusual bahavior. Ideally, his adjustment period has taught 
him new skills %vhich increase his ability to alter and influence his 
social system^ However^ this caitsas more problems, for if this new 
psychosocial competence is accapted, he gains new power and status. 
Such change in social power causes environmental uncertainty and 
consequent tension. The community psychologist must aid the indi- 
vidual in these additional problems as well as mamtaining systemic 
interaction between the temporary and permanent systems. This con- 
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tinuing linkage batween the iystems allows greater innovation In ten- 
sion management and fewer judgements of what comprises a "good'* 
system and consequent system changes. (9 references) 

431 

Gold^ Mitchell A, An approach to the development of a biologic index 
of character structure* A preliminary report of methodii techniquei, 
and tantatiye findings. Jmimal of Nervous and Mental Disemej 
116(S):242-256, 1952. 

The inherited and acquired responses which constitute physical 
expression can be utih'zed in developing a biological index of character 
structure. Individual constitutional differences in character structure 
are seen even in infancy, e*g., the differences in energy manifested by 
neonatal infants. As the infant developsi ha is conditioned by mothering 
adults and later by all significant individuals in his environment, but 
tlie degiee to which he responds to each factor is partly de|3endent upon 
innate characteristics. CulEural patterns determine aspects of physical 
expression, as demonstrated by nationality differences in such patterns. 
But other aspects of physical expression are cross-cultural and even 
interspecific. The human organism may be considered as an autono- 
mously functioning unit in an evironnifnt of which it is a part* with 
potential for form, growth and function. A theory of constant level of 
dynamic function of the human organism is presented as a framework 
for analysis, A method of investigation is employedp using a controlled 
environment, a dental office/ in which to study patterns of physical 
expression* recognize and delineate emotional stateSp and pnrticnlarly 
recognize expressions related to physical and psychological pain* Data 
are collected under normal conditions and under hypnosis, and reccirded 
with sound film; intensity of emotional force is indicated partly by 
variation of heart rate from the normaL (61 references) 

432 

Goldini PauL Preparing mental health profeialonals as race relations 
consultants. Professional P^cholo^, I (4)iS4S-350, 1970* 

A description is given of a training program whose goal was to pro* 
vide relevant experiences to enable mental health professionals (psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, and sochd workers) to assist school personnel 
in coping With peisonal and intei personal p related to race and 

ethnicity, MentiU health professionals Iiave begun a process of self- 
examination to determine what role they might play in easing racial 
tensions aiid in improvlrig inteigroup relations, The Committee on 
Minority Group Children of the joint Commission on Mental Health 
of Gliildren has recently Issued a statement to Cpngrcss which is, in 
effect, a drumatic call to action In citing racism as the number 1 public 
health problem confronting our country today, It is clear that racism 
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is a social problem and that it cannot be basically ameliorated on an 
individual treatment basis. It is imperative that innovative ideas and 
practices be blended witli proven bases for professional activity in sucli 
a manner that genuine social diange is achieved. Innovation %v4thout 
cliange (Graziano, 1969)| in whicli control is referred to the existing 
power structure* presents a constant danger which must be avoided. 
(S references) (Journal abstract modified) 

43S 

__ _ _ i 

Gordon, Jesse Ep Counsaling the disadvantaged boy./ 7ni Amos, W*, 
Counseling the Disadvantaged Youth, Englewood _Cliffs, New Jerseyi 
Prentice-Hall, 1968. 488 p. (p. 119=168)* 

The psychological characteristics of disadvantaged boys are analyzed; 
the environmental factors that breed such thinking are examined^ and 
the role of the counselor as an agent of social change for such persons 
is discussed. It is emphasized that although couiiseling is necessary for 
the emotional disturbances of deprived youth, tiie more important task 
is structural socioeconomic change to end the production of disadvan- 
tagementj and that this goal represents a better and more productive 
use of the resources of counselors than a continued palliative effort to 
patch up the mistakes of tlie past without preveii ting the rnistakes from 
recurring. If counselors are to be seriously concerned with the plight of 
the di.^advantaged, they sliould bend their efforts toward changing the 
societies in which boys grow up disadvantaged. The vocational coun- 
selor stands at the crucial interiection of individual behavior and the 
structure of opportiinities available to the individuaL Only, if the 
counselor sees himself as an agent of social change in the wider com- 
munity of which he is a part can he take pride in carrying out the 
mandate of his profession* For it is only then that he will be stimulating 
natin^al and adaptive cliange in his clientSj instead of engaging in 
psychological manipulation of themi it is thus the precondition of 
honesty in liis profession. (17 references) 

434 

Graham, Hugh Di| Gurr* Ted R. Ecological and anthropological per- 
spectivei. In: Grahami K*$ Vioien€e in America* New Vorkr Bantam 
Books, 1969. 822 p, (p. 749-^750). 

An integrated theoretical and empirical approach to the phenomenon 
of violence, one that overcomes the essentially arbitrary division of 
conventional academic discourse and gives unifledj systematic attention 
to all aspects of the human dispensation to do violence to other luimani 
has not been developed. Nevertheless, there is research in the biological 
and social sciences that is relevant to the development of a comprehen* 
sive theory, Animal studies have demonstrated that, overcrowding seems 
to have biological conconiitants that heighten disruptive behavior. 
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Group response to external depri\^ation that threatens their cultural 
integrity ha%'a baan investigated. When these groups are ralatively 
j^owerless, the members often attampt to preserve cultural identity by 
nonviolent techniques. These defensive adaptations are exemplified in 
the Black Muslims, Pueblo Indians, and religious groups. Two general 
questions raised by the study of defensive groups for the contemporary 
probiems of the United States concern the effects they have on the 
disposition to individual and collective violence and thair consequences 
for the attainment of the American ideal o£ a culturally and socially 
integrated national society* The anthropological analysis implies that 
they minimize the former, but at the cost of raising serious barriers to 
the latter. Further research is needed, 

435 

Griessman^ B. Eugene. Xoward an understanding of urbaii unrest and 
rioting* journal of Human Relations^ 16(S)i 315—332, 1968, 

Rioting is not a recent phenomenon nor has it been confined to any 
one geographical area. A riot is generally thought of as a temporary> 
violent outbreak of civil disorder that falls short of an attempt to over- 
tlirow the government and is thereby distinguished from a rebellion. 
Historicaily> racial antagoni.^ms have not been tlie principal occasion 
for inciting riots* Political, economic^ religious, and other dissatisfactions 
liave been far more important/ Several theories about the subject have 
been developed: Robert F. Park related social conflict to interaction 
patterni and social change; Gustave Lebon viewed riots as a form of 
crowd behavior cliaracteristic of urban life- Karl Marx saw revolution 
resulting from the continued degradation of the proletariat, wliereas 
De Tocqueville linked revolution witli '^improved" conditions; James C* 
Davies analyzed that revolutions are most likely to occur when a pro- 
longed period of objective economic and social development is followed 
by a short period of sharp reversaL There are certain cliaracteristics of 
urban life that form a setting in which rioting is likely to occur* Each 
theory has some bearing upon urban unrest and rioting. Relative depri- 
vation is regarded as a significant dynamic element within the situation. 
Radial militancy is interpreted within the larger theoretical framework 
of social conflict. Positive functions of social conflict are viewed as con- 
siderations in predicting what might occur as a result of riots* (31 
references) 

436 

CrimshaWf Allen D, Three views of urban violencei Civil disturb ancej 
racial revoltj clasi assault. Atmrican Behavioral Sctentisti ll(4)j2^7| 
1968. • 

This country is experiencing domestic violence during a period of 
rapid social changep a not imusual occurrence in past societiei, Unlike 
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our past distiirbancM thera has been very little direct confrontation 
between groups of blacks and whites; Also, previous riots were pre- 
dominantly racist in tone. Today's riots still ha%^e racist overtones but 
there are many other factors involved* A major problem in identifying 
the processei at work and the factors involved is the labelling procedure, 
1£ a disturbance is labelled as criminal, then society reacts to it as if it 
were* If it is accepted as a legitimate expression of impossible conditions* 
then society will be predisposed toward improving these conditions. 
Ideological positions also afFect the labelling process. Three different 
labels for the recent violence are discussed. Many may view the violence 
as a civil disturbance and are synipathetic to the demandsj yet are not 
sympathetic to the means. Labelling it a class assault has caused some 
crossing over of racial lines. However, many rniddle class Negroes are 
more incensed at the white world than the lower classes. The role of 
the police elements in the riots apparently produced some redefinition 
of attitudes. The term racial revolt lias been taken over by the militants 
and is used by all categories of people, each with different aims. There 
is some accuracy in all of these views; however, politicians, in particular^ 
should be careful about applying any of these terms since it could have 
drastic consequences. (12 references) 

437 - ' ■ 

GrosSf Feliks, Political violence and terror in 10th and 20th century 
Russia and Eastern Europe^ In^ Kirkham^ J.V ^^^^^iiruiHon and Politic 
cal Viotence. Waahingtont Government Printing Officej 1969, 580 p* 
(p, 421-476). 

Political violence and terror in nineteenth and t%ventieth century 
Russia and Eastern Europe including Armenlai Poland, Serbia^ Bul= 
garia, Yugoslavia* and Romania are historically explored. Five major 
types of terror used arer tactical, random, random focused, mass and 
dynastic assassination, It was found that assassination and terror a|> 
peared in periods of ethnic tension In Eastern Europe and political 
inequalities contributed to revolutionary situations in Russia, Assassina- 
tion seemed to be an effective device when used in conjunction with 
other acts of terror to enact social change. Autocracies were overthrown 
in Russia and foreign rulers expelled in Poland by these rtieasures, 

438 

Gurin» Geraldj Gurlnt Patricia^ Expectancy cheory in the study of 
poverty. Journal of Social Ismesi2Gi2)iB3^l04, 1970, 

The experimental literature on expectancy change and performance 
effects of expectancy is examined for its relevance for poverty interven- 
tions. By supporting the view that success experiences and reality 
changes can be used to heighten personal expectancies and motivation, 
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these experimental studies conflict with psychological theories that 
emphasize *'daep pathologies*' of the poor; they are more consistent 

Y with theories that stress reality constrainis and the need to alter the life 

f conditions of the poor. Nonetheless, complexities in these studies high- 
light psychological problems that must be confronted even by advocates 

^ of structural institutional attacks on poverty. They suggest, for instance, 

I that personal eKpectancies do not always change when objective prob= 

\ abilities increase. Moreover, expectancy changes noted In typical experi- 

'\- mental studies are not necessarily stable nor hidicative of shifts in the 

\ person's basic senie of sel^confidence; neither do they automatically 

[ lead to behavioral changes* Finally, the relevance of the expectancy 

) literature is limited by an individualistic bias which points to individual 

I mobility and neglects the import of collective acton. (44 references) 

\ (Author abstract) 

! 439 

Guctentag, Marcla. The ralationship of unemployment to crime and 

[ delinquency. Jmirnal of Social Issues^ 24(1)- 105=1 14, 1968. 

1 A iimple cause and effect relationship cannot be isolated between 

I employment and crime. It is necessary to explore the exact nature and 

i operation of variables intervening between thase two factors, including: 

I population changes occurring in different areas of the country; rural 

I versus urban shifts; and changes in the homogeneity or heterogeneity 

i of a population* Multiple sources of error are contained in statistics on 

\ crime; and lack of uniformity , and comparability of economic indices 

I presents a complex problem in evaluation of these as welL In the few 

I studies which have arrived at clear-cut answers, demographic and 

j census data provided independent measures for a large number of eco- 

E nomic, geographic, and social variables, which were examined by 

t cluster analysis. The delinquency rate was found to be related to the 

[ instability or the nnomic character of a given area, and not to its 

\ socioeconomic condition. Thus, where there is anomie, or the lack of 

( stable norms, as reflected in high population mobility and a fast rate 

j of social change, there should be found high delinquency rates, ThuSi 

] high delinquency rates follow conditions of unemployment when job 

' i patterns change, causing population shifts and resulting instability. 

I When, however/ rapid inclu§triali^ation and liigh employment are ac» 

\ companied by population movement, conditions for anomie are also 

i created, and a high delinquency rate occurs. Furtlier, where industrial- 

\ ization and high employment Jiave not been accompanied by social 

I changes or major population shifts, there is a declining rate of delin- 

i quency imder conditions of economic aflluence. Social and economic 

f planning could prevent the creation of anomic conditions which result 

I h*om industrial transformations, thereby helping to lower the delin* 
quency rate* (117 references) 
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Hancock, Parker The ordeal of change, Federal Probationj 33(1)1 
16-22, 1969. 

America is suffering from the "ordeal of change'' and the difficulties 
encountered in a technological revolution. The nation will survive the 
ordeal o£ change and correctional %vorkers l ave a responsibility to 
help the country adjust to the changes that are no%y being experienced 
by striving for realistic innovations in the overall cowectional field. 

441 

Hannerz, VlL The rhetoric of souh Identification in Negro society. 
Race, 9(4)i453=465, 1968, 

Based on fieldwork in an urban Negro slum area^ an attempt is 
made to place the relatively recent concupt of soul and the use of a 
soul vocabulary in its social and cultmal matrix with respect to social 
change, as experienced by ghetto residents* The need for such a con- 
cept has arisen in the urban Negro ghetto because of the increasingly % 
ambivalent conceptions of the opportunity structiue/ It expresses what ^ 
is essential negritude and conveys appreciation for it, for example in . 
music and food. Formerly, lack of achievement according to American 
mainstream ideals could be explained In terms of impermeable social 
barriers; now the feeling in the ghetto is growing that there are ways 
out. Those who come under particularly great strain if such a belief is 
accepted must either achieve some success or exjjlain that achievement 
is impossible or is not necessarily achievement according to their ideals. 
The emergence of sour helps to meet the need for stating alternative 
ideals and provides solidarity among those with such a need* The users 
of the soul vocabulary imply that the ghetto culture has a superiority 
of its own, thus helping to establish a satisfactory self-concept, (14 
references) v 

Hare, A* PauL Nonviolent action from a social-psychological peripec- 
tiye. Sociological Inquiry p SBil)iB 

The "exchange'' theory of Homans and the two- and three-dimen- 
sional apprDaches to the study of interaction proposed by Leary and 
Bales are used to analyze incidents of nonviolent dir 
from demonstrations involved with national afFairs, peace, and civil 
rights. Illustrative material is cited from Gandhi's Satyagraha against 
tlie Rowlatt Bills in India in 1919, a protest at a U.S, missile base in 
19B9, and an integrated walk £ok peace through the American South in 
196S, The nonviolent actors usually intend to take downward (sub- 
missive) , backward (advocating social change) and positive roles in 
O their confrontation with others, especially those in authority. When 
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this combination is maintained, they setm to be able to "puir' a 
clominant-positive response tliat may lead to social cliange. If they 
become or appear to be negjitive, however, .hey pull a hostile reaponse. 
The most positive interaction probably t ikes place between demon- 
strators and others who are of equal status. ;28 references) 

44S 

Hartz, Louis. A comparative study of fragment cultures, Ini Graham* 
H., VioUrwe in America. New Yorkr Bantam Books, 1969. 822 r» fo 
107-127). - 

In an examination of violence in America the dynamics of American 
fragment cidtures— societies having developed in both North and South 
America from the migration of European populations— are analyzed. 
The paradox of the fragment cultures in respect to violence and 
legality is that they heightened consensus by shrinking the European 
social universe but at the same time discovered new sources of conflict 
tliat Europe did not have. Some of these sources were Inherent in the 
process of fragmentation itself, as with the colonial revolution, but 
mainly they were to be found in the encounter of the fragnient with 
new groups. Western and non- Western, as its history proceeds. In the 
end, to deal with these, the fragment was faced with the problem of 
transcending the new morality which it had established. It is the nature 
of the migration culture that it leads to a new sense of social peace 
based upon a new sense of community. When these emotions are 
strengthened by a spirit of a new nationalism, as they usually are, the 
moral world of the fragment is secured in an unusually powerful way 
Fragment cultures that are studied in relation to violence and legality 
are: the colonial revolt in Latin America and the United States, 
aboriginal cultures, slavery and its aftermath, the Americnn Civil War, 
and Negro violence in the United States. (1 reference) 

, . - - 

444 

Hashml, Farrukh. Immigrants and emotional fltress. Proceedings of 
the Royal Society of MMi^ine (London), 63(6)i68 1=632, 1970, 

Immigration causes considerable stress often resulting in casualties 
in the form of psychological or even physical breakdown. When working 
with immigrants it is essential to understand the cultural and displnce- 
ment factors which largely determine how the mental illness or com- 
plaints present themselves to the doctor. The depressed patient is likely 
to lose confidence first in the things of which he is most proud. For 
example, in those from the East and Pakistan the complaints may cetiter 
around manhood and in Irishmen the content of the thought disorder 
is often related to religious ideas. In addition to the usual displacement 
adjustments, the immigrant may also be confronted with further stresses 
o£^ color prejudice, language barrier, cllmnte, a change of habits and 
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foodj and religiuus conflict. In school ag€ children the stresses caused 
by nonacceptance by their adopted society can result in various forms 
of anxiety states, found particularly among non-Asian colored children* 

445 

Hazard, John Law and social changa in MaiTtist Africa^ American 
Behavioral Scientist^ I3(4):B75-S84, 1970. 

Marxist oriented leaders belie va that social change can be manipu- 
lated through management of economic resources, that a relative few 
with imderstandlng of tlie process can and must provide direction^ and 
that law is a primary instrument of implementation, A discussion of 
Marxist oriented policies in Africa reviews specific impacts of Marxist 
legal thought and conchides that the base for Marxist type social 
change lias been laid in the law, But the law is not enough to create 
conditions for breakthrough. There must be resources^ both material 
and humani and these were lacking In qualities sufficient to create 
conditions acceptable to peoples led to expect almost instant change 
after independence and of no mind to wait out a long period of austerity 
and self-sacrifice. (15 references) 

446 

Housep Robert J. Leadership trainings Some dysfunctional conse^ 
quences. Administrative Science Quarterly^ 12(4)i55fr-B71, 1968. 

The effects of leadership training depend on 3 social influences which 
both hinder and support training into managerial performance* the 
transfer of the formal authority system^ the axercise of formal authority 
by the trainees* superiors^ and the traineesV primary work group. These 
sources may be evaluated in terms of 8 dimenslonst tlieir congruence 
with the prescriptions of training, the clarity of their relevance to 
trainee reward and pimishment, and their tendency to induce anxiety 
in the trainee* The power of the social innuences to change the effect 
of leadership trahiing is a function of these dimensions. Anxiety can be 
produced as a result of unpredictable and inconsistent policies, role 
ambiguity, pimitive leadership, or organizational conflict. Among the 
dysfunctional consequences of leadership training are increased role 
conflict for the traineei increased trninee grievances and turnover, 
decreased job performance, and increased stress bet%veen the trainee and 
organi/.ation members. Superiors will have infUience over instrumental 
behavior only if the formal authority system permits the superior to 
reward ilie trainee, While a congruent formal authority system and the 
congruent exercise of authority by superiors is the most effective com* 
bination of social influence for instrumental behavior, iupportive behav^ 
ior by superiors accepted by the work gi*oup and congruent work group 
Q norms is most effective for expressive behavior* (40 references) 
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del^nquaucy ,n France, Hungnry, Poland .,nd Yugoslavia ¥hi cen re 

pTred Th'r.;7'7 "^fl""^ '"ritori^l nni.. are analyzed and com! 
fo it effect, oTeln'"*' concerns the .„,dy of cn« material rela.rg 
to tiie eiiects ot economic development upon the structure of t.rim,rv 
Ji ven.le groups and upon interpersonal relations witl"r,1,ese J^o;,n7 
The eo,uempla,e<l third stage will consist of a mono^ap^^^^^ cTn^'^i 

K.ettr"';""" ■ juvenile delhfq .'ity a.K o 

tiie measures for its prevention, - 
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^'Z^:^-^"''^ Branch. Consequences of Affluence, 

Seven participants in the annual symposium held by the Scottish 
Brand, ol the Institute of Biology are qtloted on the st,bjecLt "t * 

J^laba^r'"" °'- "f^'^'""'^ ''"-h materials and facilit es are 
available m excess ot those necessary for U,e maintenance of physical 

forms' of ""^—^ 'ha. Tel 

h m- ""'■'"™°">' ^' °'""'y '"'"It from such plentitude. Advances 
n fa mmg technology, while having certain undesirable side ejects 
would probably the affluent society's most valuable con "rbutlo^ o 
the poor areas of ,l,e world if exported. Heart disease was seen i , part 

he.,rfrd"e!T'"" ^^-m<^ "ot consistent wi7d e 

heart s developmental experiences. Mercury compou.uls polluting the 
environment present gieater mutation problems than the pro ect of 
radioactive fallout. It was pointed ou, that lowered !nfa,« momlity I 
being olTset by increased illegitimacy and abortion. As tor ok age 
people are living longer but in affluent environments the active port f„' 
E St wL^lie' r""" ""<"=^''^™'<'I«<1 -untries of he Far 

and less be,« . ^ -* °';'" slim, mobile, not incontinent, 

una less beset by emotional problems. 
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Irununj Victor Joie. (Differential structure of education and oppor- 
, tuEiities as a crime-producing factor,) La estructura diferencial de cono^ 
cimientos y oportunidades comO factor criminogeno. Revista del 
Centra de Esttidias Criminologicos (Mendozaj Argentina)^ No* Si27= 
32, 1968. 

Xhe various sociological factors inherent in a society in iransition 
from traditional (£olk) to modern states o£ development and the effect 
of these factors as productive of criminal behavior are discussed. The 
dynamics of stratification, personality structure* social and cultural 
structtire, and difEerentials in access to education or training and to 
opportunities for economic* social and cultural advancement are con- 
sidered, emphasizing how these factors, acting on individuals, may lead 
to socially acceptable or delinquent behavior. It is suggested that stan- 
dard statistical niethods are inadequate to measure the effect of differ- 
ential access to education and opportunity on the increase of crime. Tiie 
application of Behavioral measurement techniques outside the purview 
of existing institutions dealing witli crime and delinquency is recom- 
mended, ' ' ■ 

450 

Jaffe, Eliezer David, The iocial work establishment and social change 
in IsraeL Social Work, 15(2): 103=109, 1970, 

A summary of the roles of the S major partners o£ the Israeli social 
work establishment^ i.e.* the public welfare agencies, tlie schools of 
social work, and the professional asiociations^ shows the relative lack of 
impact and power they currently possess for Influencing the social 
welfare system. Like its American counterpart, the social wprk pro- 
fession in Israel seems curiously left out of welfare policy formulation, 
despite its intimate association with the poor and with welfare services* 
The prospects for ever becoming an innovative profession for social 
change are inextricably tied up with social workers* basic attitiides and 
commitment to change, the role of tlie social work schools in develop- 
ing graduate programs and helping students identify social issues and 
the broader causes of social change, and the development of social work 
organizations that are active, mature professional bodies, (12 references) 
(Author abstract modified) 

4S1 : \ 

Jordan* Daniel C.j Dyei Lairy Delinquency- — An Assessment of the 
Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control Act of 1968. Amherst* 
MasSii University of Maisachusetts, 1970* 288 p< 

In an asiessment of the Juvenile belinquency Prevention and Control 
Act of 1968, an analysii of the legislative and administrative problems 
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is made and recommendations for changes are made to the Departnient 
o£ Health, Education, and Welfare; major trends and issues in delin- 
quency prevention have also been identified and the results of a seminar 
addressing those issues are presented. As a result of legislative problems 
centering around the issue of "block grant'' vs "direct grant" funding* 
the Appropriations Committee did not appropriate nearly as much 
money in 1969 as had been authorized for the administration of the 
Act. Administratively the legislation suffered under a "lame duck" 
administration and a lack of leadership. The seminar conducted by 
the School of Education, University of Massachusetts, brought together 
social scientists, delinquency program administrators, line correctional 
workers, university staff and students, and delinquent and potentially 
delinquent youths to consider such subjects as legal aspects of juvenile 
Justicei state and community prevention programs^ innovations in youth 
programs, and delinquency prevention tlirotigh social change. (177 
references) 

452 

Juiticej Blair, The black revolutionary, Im Justice, B., Violence in th£ 
City. Ton Worth- T.CV., 1969. 289 p. (p, 103»138), 

The components and activities of revolutionary groups are discussed 
in this chapter, which is part of a book on violence in the city. Accord- 
ing to social scientists, a Negio revolution is occurring in the United 
States* Hardly anything is written on the Negro protest that fails to 
use the word "revolution" to describe the social change the U*S* is 
undergoing. Groups identified as examples of revolutionaries include 
the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (SNCC) and .. the 
Black Muslims. A conmion characteristic of all Negro revolutionary 
organizations is a dedication to black nationalism. A comparison is 
presented of the purposes and structures of SNCC and the Black Mus- 
lims; to show the differences and likeness of both groups, the life history 
of one member from each organization is described. SNCC is dedicated 
to black nationalism as ''a state of mind" but not necessarily as a 
separate geographical state* The Black Muslims have rejected the 
white man, and their demands are for a separate state in a literal sense. 
There are broad points of agreement and differences among black 
nationalists as was reflected in questionnaires completed by individual 
SNCC members, and Black Muslims. On the basis of some questions and 
answers, a conclusion %vas drawn that the attitudes of both groups 
toward violence do not differ markedly. A curious finding developed 
among the Muslims concerning their attitudes toward the police* The 
response toward the police by tlie general community presented no 
surprises^ except in comparison with the higher rate of "racial dis- 
approval" than the Muslims admitted. Although Black Mushlms gain 
many recruits from prisons, they also attract many lower class Negroes. 
The finding of 80% claiming "no contact" with police could mean that 
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these Muslims were adhering assicluously to tha Islam doctrine, Anent 
questions on the main problems of Negroes^ lack o£ self-esteem and 
pride in color rated very high with the Muslims. It was concluded that 
revolutionary groups are likely to exist for some time, and when one 
organization disappears^ anotlier will appear, (42 referencei) 

45S 

Kaplan, Jon^ The experiencei of a Vista volunteer in New Mexico* 
Social Work, 13(4)tl2-l4, 1968. 

A college student who spent a year as a Vista volunteer in New 
Mexico evaluates his training arid %vork experience, both of which were 
disappointing to him. Representatives of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity and public officials are criticized for lack of interest in social 
change, for failure to understand the poor, and for working for them- 
selves and their programs rather than for the poor. Changes in society 
are sure to occur either by persons in power who realize that it is in 
their interest to change or by revolution. (1 reference) 

454 

Kelman^ Herbert Project Summary r Social^Psychological Factors in 
the Development of New Nations. Air Force Office o£ Scientific Re- 
search. Springfield/ Vm.i NTIS, AD-676677* 

Preparatory work and followup work, in the United States, for an 
International Conference on Social Psychological Research in Develop- 
ing Countries, held at the University of Ibadan, Nigeria, froiti December 
29p 1966 to January 5, 1967 are discussed, The purpose of the con- 
ference was 1) to encourage and promote research on the psychological 
aspects of social chr^ge and development^ and 2) to enhance the con- 
tributions of social psychology and related disciplines to such research 
endeavors through the development of patterns o£ research collaboration 
arid coordination, research training, and scientific communication, based 
on intematiohal cQllaboration. Fifty-six social scientists from 24 coun= 
tries and all continents participated, as well as some 50 observers- 
Symposia, plenary sessions, workshops, and discussion groups were held 
on the above problems. Concrete results include the establishment of 
1) a newsletter on cross-cultural research in social psychology; 2) a 
committee to explore the possibility of a training institute in social 
psychological research to be held in an African country; 3) a multi- 
national committee to facilitate cross-cultural research collaboration* 
4) an international committee to gather case studies of successful and 
unsuccessful attempts at croiS=eultural research collabbrations. Sym- 
poiium pajpers and workshop reports have been published and followup 
meetingo and symposia have been organized/ (41 referances) (Author 
abstract) / 
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Kelman, Herbert C. Proceisas of opinion change. Fufelfc Opinion 
Quarterly, 25i 57=78, 1961, 

A theory of 3 processes by which persons raspond to social influence 
was presented. Tlie S processes of social influence, each characterized 
by a distinct set of antecedent conditions and a distinct set of consequent 
conditions are: compliance, identification, and internalization, Com= 
pliance can be said to occur when an individual accepts influence from 
another person or from a group becauae he iiopes to achieve a favorable 
reaction from the other. Identification can be §aid to occur when an 
individual adopts beliavior derived from another person or a group 
because this behavior is associated with a satisfying self-defining rela- 
tionship to this person or group. Internalization can be said to occur 
when an individual Eiccepts influence because the induced behavior is 
congruent with his value system. The S processes can be cHstinguished 
in terms of the antecedent conditions^ the basis for the importance of 
the induction, the source of power of the influencing agent, and the 
manner of achieving prepotency of the induced response; and also in 
terms of the consequent conditions: the conditions of the performance 
of the induced response, the conditions of the change and extinction 
of the induced response/ and the type of the behavior system in which 
the induced response is embedded. (17 references) 

456 

Kelman, Herbert C. Psychological reiearch on social changei Some 
scientific and ethical ismm. International Jauriml of Psychology^ 1967, 
2(4), 301-30. 

Research needs to be directed towards: (1) meeting human needs 
and expanding participation , of people the world over in political, 
economic* and social processes; and (2) finding ways to minimize 
destructive consequences of rapid social change* Participatory and 
reciprocal cooperation among research workers of various nations ought 
to be developed. (French abstract) (Copyright, 1968 by the American 
Psychological Association^ Inc,) 

457 

Kelman, Herbert C* A iodal-psycholoflcal model of political legiti- 
macy and its relevance to black and white student protest movements. 
Psychiatry, BBmtm4^m6, imO, 

The current trend towards denial of the legiUmacy of the authority 
of social and politiclil establishments by black and white protest move- 
ments is a result ofr the serious failings of the establishment in living 
up to Its basic values- an undermining of the trust of the people in 
the political leadership; and the general disposition of the current 
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youth* who have been brought up to question aiuhority. Both black 
and white student protest movements are alike in that they question 
the legitiniacy of the policies and practices of society; they believe that 
radical measures need to ^ taken to restore the legitimacy of naLional 
policies; and they do riot feel bound to existing rules and regulations 
since they are challenging the authority of the system. Restoration of a 
perception of the legitimacy of the system by an Individual may be 
eflEected by sharing in the basic values of the system., by a personal 
participatiori in roles within the systenij and by acceptance of the right 
of duly constituted authority/ chosen by the individual, to set the 
beiiavior of the citizens within a conventionally prescribed domain. (13 
references) 

458 

Keniiton> Kenneth/ Search and rebellion among the advantaged. Ini 
American Medical Aisoclation^ Drug Defmndence^ A Guide for Pftyjt- 
ctflm* Chicagoi American Medical Association, 1969. 186 p/<p. 42=52)* 

The unique features of college youth are discussed and related to the 
phenomendn of student drug use. Advantaged youth have been affected 
by extremely rapid social change* an affluence which has brought about 
an immense- prolongation of adolescence and education, and an un- 
precedented threat and fact of violence. The psychological consequences 
of these are discussed. Their search for meaning characterizes the 
generation far better than concepts such as alienation and rebellion, 
which become exaggerated when the search for meaning and integrity 
is frustrated. In this highly drug oriented society the search for mean- 
ing within themselves has led youth to experiment with drugs, mari- 
huana being the drug of preference. Given the facts about drugs and 
their use, youth react sensibly as shown in the leveling off and decline 
of lysergic acid diethylamide (LSD) use. 

4S9 ■ _ ■ " 

Kety^ Seymour S.; Hosenthal, Davidj Wended Paul H.i Schulsinger, 
Fini* The types and prevalence of mental illness in the biological and 
adoptive families o£ adopted schizophrenics. Ini Rosenthal, D., The 
Transmission of Schimophrenia, OKloxdi Pergamon Preii, 1968. 433 p* 
(p. 845=36^), 

The types and prevalence of mental illness in the biological and 
adoptive families of adopted schisophrenics in Denmark were studied. 
For the 38 schi^^.ophrenic index cases and for a subgroup of 19 who had 
left their biological families within the first month (usually within the 
first week) of life, there was a highly ^nificant increased prevalence of 
schizophrenia and related disorderi in the biological families as com- 
pared with those of the controls* The prevalence of these disorders in 
the adoptive families was lower and randomly distributed between, the 
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relatives of index cases and controls. The pattern of schuophrenias 
related disorders in the biological families waa the ianie for 16 index 
cases diagnosed chronic schizophrenia as for 10 probands diagnosed 
borderline schizophrenia, supporting the inclusion of this syndrome 
among the schizophrenins. On the other hand, 7 index cases diagnosed 
chronic schizophrenia reaction had no s chizophrenia related disorder in 
the biological ralativesp raising some question regarding the relationship 
of tliat state of schizophrenia. The conclusion seems warranted ■ that 
genetic factors are important in the transmission of schizophrenini the 
mode of transmission seems to be polygenic rather than monogenic, 
The findings are compatible with diathesis stress hypotheses of the 
pathogenesis of schizophrenia, although no evidence waa found for the 
operation of 1 particular environmental influencej i.e. the presence of 
schizophrenia or related illness in the rearing family. (21 references) 
(Author abstract modified) 

460 

Khan^ Zxllur* Cultural fusion! A case study o£ St* Martin Island in the 
Bay of BengaL Eastern AnthropQlogist, 21(2)^188-199, 1968. 

St Martin Island, a coral island in the Bay of Bengal, was settled 
by 14 men from the Chittagong Hill TracvEast Pakistan, married to 
girls of the Kachin tribe of Burma of a totally difFcrent culture. The 
island provided an insulated environment due to rough coastal waters 
and submerged coral reef. In contrast to the parent cultures the island 
culture has undergone a considerabla change in 4 generations. The 
basic ideologies of the 2 parent cultures have integrated and thereby 
completely changed. The artifacts of the island culture still have a 
close resemblance to those of the original cultures. However, their 
social meaning and, to an extent, their functions, have changed, Tlie 
economic institution of the island conditioned by the ecological factor 
has very little in common with the parent cultures. The religion of the 
island has undergone a remarkable change. The sociopolitical institu- 
tions of the island have changed so much that today they are hardly 
identifiable with those of the parent cultures. Two points have been 
noted: (1) the union of 2 cultures in an isolated environment tends to 
give rise to a third culture different from the parent ones, (2) the cul- 
ture which develops with an aloofness from other cultures is easily 
susceptible to ideological change, (S) integration of religious beliefi of 
2 or more organized religions in an integrated culture within an insular 
environment tends to lead to a basic animism and away from the 
organized beliefs of parent cultures, (4) a culture that grows in an 
insular environment does not have to guard against cultural encroach- 
ment from other cultures to preserve its own culturar identity. (11 
references) 
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Klermanj Gerald L. Drugs and social values* International Joiimal of 
the Addictions, 5C2)i313^319, 1970. 

Current social trends and values are reviewed with respect to the 
current problem of widespread drug use among the young, It is felt 
that current public concern over drug use among adolescents arises 
not only from a concern for the health, safety, and development of 
children and youth, and fear of the hazards and dangers of drugs, but 
also from a fear of social change and from a reaction to espoused 
values which contradict those of the conventional adult world. Drug 
use challenges the American value system, and presents values and 
ideas that contradict many of the dominant middle-class beliefs about 
the good lifej the regulation of emotions^ and tlia place of drugs in 
society. The issue is not only the use of drugs but also the evolution of 
new social philosophies. Drug use violates the Protestant ethic which 
states that anything which alters the integiity of the body is to be 
avoided, In cunent society the feeling is tJiat drugs %vhich make you 
feel good must be bad, are morally wrongj or result in dependence^ 
liver damage, or chromosome damage. One of the difficulties involving 
majority attitudes toward drug use in present day society is the con- 
tradictory acceptance of the drugs* alcohol and tobacco, which are 
readily promoted in the advertising media, giving rise to inconsistency 
and hypocrisy. Drug use represents a major challenge to the dominant 
social ethic of the moral superiority of reason to emotion^ and of tlie 
respect for an authority which has produced war^ racism, and poverty. 
(12 references) 

462 

KUne» Nathan S* The alteratiDn of "natural" biological states by LSD* 
Hastings Law Journah 19(3)i 803^824, 1968. 

Attitudes to%vard various products which alter "natural" biological 
states vary widely among different segments of society. The physician 
is concerned with what a drug does; the lawyer %vith who does it and 
how it is done; while society passes value judgments based on why it is 
done. The present state of man and society encourages the use of drugs 
such as LSD^ but most persons sanction drug usi only for medical 
therapeutic purposes. The dominant culture either permits or encour= 
ages the use of some nonpsychotropic chemical agents while the medical 
profession %vould limit the use of most of these agents except those 
concerned with cleanliness or prevention. The law perraits freer use 
of some of these agents through eiflier the medical profession or society. 
In regard to psychotropic agents, the dominant culture generally 
opposes their use while a dissenting minority would advocate their use 
for a variety of purposes. With only one real exception the law has 
banned or limited their use and except for two agents, cigarettes and 
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marijuana, which are in transition, the law and the medical profession 
are in agreament. Information about the possible deleterious efFects 
of LSD is under investigation. Any proposed legal solutions should be 
^o fleKibly formulated that they can be altered in the light of new knowl- 
edge or drcumstancei. Use of LSD must be either limited by law or 
prohibited, (6 references) 

463 

Kolasa, Blair J. Culture and behavior, In^ Kolasai B., Introdtiction to 
Behmjiaral Science for Btisiness. New York: John Wiley* 1969. 654 p. 
(p. 302-319). 

Culture refers to the sum of the behavioral characteristics of a group 
of people. Cultural patterns are never static, even in simple societies. 
The adaptation of individuals and groups to such changes reveah many 
patterns of development. A typical response by individuals to patterns 
of behavior in gioups previously unfamiliar to them is an ethnocentric 
one. Learned patterns rather than biological bases are the root of human 
behavior. Commimication across cultures may be made more difficult 
by the lack of awareness of the inherent social differences in meaning 
in different societies. Political and economic events may be affected by 
the basic cultural patterns of a society, A change in conditions can affect 
the political strticture of a gioup, or the norms in individual develop- 
ment may determine the level of economic activity. The postulated rela- 
tionship between capitalism and a Calvinistic philosophy has received 
more specific delineation through the showing of a positive tie between 
independence training in childhood and mastery of an economic 
environment. (20 references) 

464 

Komaroffj Anthony L; Mesuda, Minoru} Holmes, Thomas The so- 
cial readjustment rating scalei A comparative study of Negro* Mexican 
and white Americans* Journal o£ Psychosomatic Research (London), 
12(2)1121-128, 1968; 

Two American subculture groups, 64 urban Negroes and 78 Mexican 
Americans from poverty areas of Los Angeles, are given the social 
readjustment rating scale. This scale is a list of certain events which 
might change an individuars life. Subjects were instructed to assign 
points to an event according to whether it would change their lives 
more or less than getting married (getting married ^ 500 points) . Re- 
sults show that for tlie great majority of life-change items, the numerical 
responses of tlie 2 subcultiire groups and the responses of a previously 
examined white American middle income group (N ^ 394) differed 
significantly. The responses of the 2 stibculture groups differed more 
from the wliite American groupi in fact, than did a previously studied 
Japanese sample. In general, Negro responses tended to be higher tlian 
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white American respouses, while the Mexican American responses 
tended to be lower. It appears that the Negroes thought that mora 
life<hange event items require more adjustment than does getting 
married. Likewise, the Mexican Americans thought that no items 
requhe as much change as does marriage, Despite these dilTerenceSi 
ho%veveri all 3 groups ranked the life-change items in a very similar 
manner. (14 references) (Author absiract modified) 

465 

kucher, Walter* Die wertung der lebensalter bei den naturvolkern. 
/ The evaluation of age among the primitive races* / Ini Thomaei H.* 
Alterru Probleme und Tatsachen. rrankfurt / Mi Akademischa Verlags= 
geseilschaft, 1968. 615 p. (p. 98-106), 

The evaluation of age from the point oE view o£ ethnological con- 
cepts is presented. Among the less developed ctdtural societies^ the bio= 
logical differentiation of age and sex is particularly marked. Women, 
among primitive raceSi are not given a high statiis and excluded from 
a numther of important rituals. Fertility, and household management 
,^eems to be their main domain. In these ethnic groups, the age of 85 is 
regarded as ''old'' and special privileges are accorded to the older 
people. In some cultures, the aged are predominant in political circles 
and are looked up to for advice. In otlier circles, the old are executed, 
often at dieir own instigation. The subject of death and after-life is 
discussed in this context, (13 references) 

466 

Kushners Gilbert; Gibion, Mickeyi Gullck, Jolin; Honfgmann* John J.i 
Nonas, Richard, What Accoimts for Sociocultiiral Change? 4 Proposu 
tionm Inventory. Chapel Hill* N.C.i Inititute for Research in Social 
Science^ 1962* 51 p* 

By examining the past work of social scientists investigating socio- 
cultural change on a cross^ultural basis, the Institute for Research in 
Social Science at the University of North Carolina developed IS major 
categories^ each composed of a series of propositions and each dealing 
%vith a single aspect of a complex change situation. The key to accep 
tance or rejection of change may be in: the similarity, congruence, or 
compatibility of the change with the cidture it joins; the practicality of 
the change; its ability to be understood; its production of satisfaction 
and rewards; its utility and prestige. When the focus is on the com- 
munity or culture to be changeci rather than on the change itself, 
acceptance or rejection may be seen in terms of the processes, dynamics 
and results of change, the type of society, and such aspects of culture 
as social organization, traditional modes of belief and behavior, flexi- 
bility of the social organization, circulation and management of ideas. 
Change is often viewed in terms of such noncultural variables as geo= 
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graphical environment, humnn biology, and demogi'aphic factors; in 
terms of the individual; in terms of the types o£ thangei tlie rate of 
change, and the stability oE cultural elements* Acceptnnce often indi- 
cates modification or reinterpretation of the innovation. Change is 
said to breed otlier clianges. Change may be viewed by the applied 
anthropologist, the administratori or the deliberate innovator in terms 
of the techniques and motivations by which he can succeasfully 
influence acceptance ot the innovation. 

467 

Kutinerj Robert E*| Hickeyj Robert Culture and perceptions A note 
on hallucinogenic drug^, Jourtial of the National Medical Association^ 
62(1):25=26, 1970- 

A subculture, the hippie drug cult, which has arisen within present 
society^ has propounded the rationalisation that hallucinogenic agents 
expand consciousness and thereby help achieve more valid perceptions 
of reality. Because the hippie attaches no value to eKisting societyj he 
uses drugs to separate individuals from their social environment. Com- 
parison with two historical pei^iods of rapid perceptual change suggests 
that the hippie movement deviates from the accepted coinse of per- 
ceptual evolution by modifying the viewer rather than by improving 
perception itself. 

468 

Lancet, Genetics of ichlzophrenia. Lancet (London)^ No. 7636:26^ 1970. 

The fact that cross-cultural studies of monozygotic and dizygotic 
twins give conflicting results as to the frequency of occurrence of off- 
spring opens the genetic question to the scrutiny of the envhonmenial- 
ista. The geneticists suggest a polygenic theory that best fits the empirical 
evidence of distribution pf schizophrenia not only in terms of pedigTees 
but also with regard to its persistence in tlie population despite its 
association wth considerably reduced fertility, Anotlier question cur* 
rently under, investigation is the nature of the *'schizotype^' or ''schizo- 
phrenic diathesis/* Studies have shown that children of schi/ophrenic 
mothers are more prone to schizophrenia and other psychiatric disability 
or social deviance than children of nonschizophrenic parents. (16 
references) 

469 

Lemertj Edwin M. Forms and pathology of drinking in three Poly- 
nesian iocieties/ ^m^rican Anthropologist^ 66iS61-374 1964 

Forms and pathology of drinking were discussed in 3 Polynesian 
societies. The S forms of drinking that %vere considered %vere: festive, 
ritual-disciplined/ and secular. The drinking gioup in the Cook Islands, 
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originally a collective reaction to instltutionnl stresses, evolved into n 
forni which also aerved to maintain continuity with older cultural 
values and to preserve certain types of organisation. In botli the 
Society Islands and in the Cook Islands, the more intimate chinking 
situations serve to promote ingroup solidarity by releasing symbolic 
aggression against governing elites, although in true Polynesian tra- 
dition it is linguistically subtle and well concealed. In Western Samoa 
the determination by traditional native elites to maintain the old way 
of life in the face of increasing contact and interaction with the outside 
%vorld had made it difficult for tlie government to entertain alternatives 
to the makeshift permit system of liquor distribution which denies it to 
all save a few native Samoans. Everywhere the form of drinking shows 
evidence of the close association which exists between drinking and 
cycles of work and play in Polynesian society. Numerous data reveal 
that control of drinking can be and has been successfully organized in 
the 3 societies imder consideration. However, status rivalry, which is 
endemic in Polynesia, complicates control by producing cleuvages in 
autliority. Alcoholism in t!ie sense of addictive drinking, with complex 
personaiity ciianges and serious organic pathology, such as cirrhosis of 
the livers is nowhere found among full-blooded Polynesians. It was con- 
cluded that values are a crucial factor in understanding the forms, 
cultiiral integration, and pathology of drinking. (14 references) (Author 
abstract modified) 

470 

Lewis, I. Some strategies of non-physical aggresilon in other cut 
tures- Journal of Psychosomatic Research (Oxford), 13(3)^221=227, 
1969. 

Some strategies of nonphysical aggression in other cultures which 
include 2 forms of mystical attack: spirit possession and witchcraft or 
sorcery are investigated by observing the traditional procedure that 
stresses the conflict torn personality of the spirit possessed priest or 
shaman who figures in all possession cults. Here the shaman who, in 
his own cultured setting, is believed to be able to control spirits and 
to apply them iq divination and tlie treatment of the sick, is represented 
as a severely disturbed neurotic or psychotic. This view has a long 
tradition in anthropology and has also been enthusiastically endorsed 
by a number of psychiatrists. Interest in the wider curative effects of 
shamanistic treatment upon the patients who attend tliese healers is 
stressed in a more charuable manner. The shamanistic healer is also 
represented as a compensated neurotic^ or psychotic who has acquired 
the insight to effectively treat neurotic or quasi psychotic symptoms in 
others of his tribe^ thus performing an important mental health func- 
tion. This evaluation which regards the shaman as a prescientific psycho- 
therapist or psychoanalyit has been advocated by a number of anthro- 
pologists, (18 references) 
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471 

Locke, Hubert The vulnerability of our cities. Ini Locke, H*, The 
Detroit Riot of 1967. Deuroiti Wayne State University Press, 1969.* 
160 p. (p- 133^153), 

A post-riot perspectiva of Datroit following the civil disorclers of 
July, 1967 reveals the appalling vulnerability of large cities from 
assaults on two sides: (1) the articulate minority for whom racial war- 
fare is an imminent reaHtyj and (2) their wliite counterparts who are 
convinced that it is the black people who create the most pressing 
problems of urban culture. Most of the post-riot debate about police 
action in the early stages of the Detroit riot was Inappropriate and 
irrelevant because the question is %vhether any response by a local la%v 
enforcement agencyj working at maximum strength, is adequate to 
quell emerging new patterns of civil disorders without destruction, 
loss of li£t\ and pathological damage to the city's internal structuie. 
The vulnerability of major cities is concerned not only with their 
physical openness to assault. At a deeper level it is the problem of 
vulnerability of urban culture itself. The primary challenge remains 
that of creating a new style of life in urban culture that not only elimi- 
nates the ingiedients that breed riots^ but also ceals creatively %vith 
lU'ban problems such as crime^ ahomie, the breakdotvn of family life* 
poverty, and rootlessness. 

472 

Lipset^ Seymour Martin* The activistsi A profile^ The Ptiblu Interest^ 
lS(Fall)i39^Sl, 1968. 

The somxes of political activism among students all over the world 
must partially be found in politics itselft to which students as a stratum 
are more responsive than any other group* Since the political rationale 
in the Western world for domestic consensus based on antitotalitari- 
anism has waned since the l960'Sj there has been a rise in domestic 
criticism^ first directed toward the civil rights issue, later the Vietnam 
war. It may also be that student activism is the most recent expression 
of the need of youths to have a separate identity, with politics outside 
of| and in opposition to, those of most adults. The emergence of the 
university as a major liberal institution and the rise in faculty liberalism 
are discussed at length in relation to student activism. Left-wing stu- 
dents have been found to be largely Jewish, of liberal affluent parents, 
and involved in the humanities and social sciences; a characteristic 
that has been identified as one of leftists— greater intelligence^ — ^actually 
characterizes the involved generally* Whereas leftists feel that the uni- 
versity should be an agency for social change, the more conservative 
feel it should be an apolitical "house of study." The former, therefore, 
are much more likely to be politically active than the latter. 
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Lopez-Rey, Manuel, Crime as a social problem. In: Lopei-Rey, M„ 
Crime; An Analytical AppraisaL London-, Routledae & Keean PauL 
1970. 277 p. (p, 99-146). g > 

The extent of crime and the variety of social groups involved refute 
the thesis that crime can be explained by causal generalizations. In 
order to be understood it must be viewed in the light of socioeconomic 
change, the structure of the general population, political organization 
iiiid siability and politicosocial values. Crime is essentially a policy 
problem and should be dealt with as such; crime defies scientific 
integration which puts it in a different perspective which has not, up 
to now, been contemplated. But the study of crime has been going on 
for centuries and somu of the findings are still valid. Theories of 
crime are discussed in light of their ncceptability to a sociopolitical 
view of crime. The theories include social disorganization, social path- 
ology, culture and subculture, social change, psychology and mental 
health, psychoanalytic theories, and biological theories. The socialist 
approach to the causes of crime is also discussed. 

474 

Lorenz, Konrad, On agression. Int Megargee, E., The Dynamics of 
Aggression. New York: Harper and Row, 1970, 271 p. (p, B-Q). 

In seeking to answer etliologically why man has such a singular pro= 
pensity for intraspecific aggression (aggression directed at other men) 
it is suggested that the answer lies in the fact that, unlike nonverbal 
animals, man's rapid technological development has outstripped the 
slower evolution of innate inhibitions against the expression of his 
aggressive instigation. (6 references) 

475 

Loy, John W., Jr. Soclopsychological attributes associated with the 
early adoption of a sport innovation. Journal of Psychology^ 70(2)'A41^ 
147| 1968* 

The degree and nature of the relationship between certain socio- 
psychological attributes of British swimming coaches and their date of 
adoption of a new training method is studied. The new training method, 
the controlled interval method, is thought to be an example of tech- 
nological change within a social system. The method Involved the use 
of pulse rate as a measure of the intensity of a training bout, the length 
of recovery period between bouts, a motivational device, and an indi^ 
cator of a swimmer's level of cardiovascular fitness. Data were collected 
from 89 male and 17 female English swimming coaches by means of 
personal interviews (S5 cases) and mailed questionnaires (71 cases) , 
Analysis of the data was confined to 2 samples- 42 men and 6 women 
chief coaches; and 15 female coaches, including the 6 in the first sample. 
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Results show that the time of adoption of the innovation was signifi- 
cantly and positively related to ediicational status, occupational status, 
professional gtatus^ cQsmojDolitanisTn^ and creativity, A substantial pro* 
portion of the variance associated witli the time of adoption of the 
training method (62-86%) could be accounted for in terms of 10 or 
fewer sociopsychological variables. (14 references) (Author abstract 
modified) 
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Ludwig, George D*i Elionii Katharine O* EDS. Mental illneis* Ameri- 
can Practitioner and Digest of Treatment^ 12(5)i315— 325^ 196L 

A panel of experts discuss mental ilUiess from the biological^ 
pharmacological, and psychological viewi^oints. Intensive studies are 
being conducted to identify biological causes of mental illness. In the 
case of schizophrenia^ there is evidence that biological factors may be 
elucidated. Current bioGhemical hypotheses indicate a deficiency of 
brain o^tygen consumption, disturbances of carbohydrate and amine 
metabolism, and genetic factors- The pharmacologic aspects of mental 
illness center on how drugs produce their characteristic effects. Loci 
mentioned were primary sensory pathways* the mesodiencephalic acti- 
vating system, the lubmlc system, and the hypothalamus. The possible 
modes of action of tranquilizers^ antidepressants, and hallucinogenic 
agents are discussed. The methods of psychotherapy used in treating 
mental illness are revif*wed. It is stressed that behavior can be modified 
by psychological techi liques. Genetic dynamic* superficial expressive^ 
suppr€ssiy€| and supportive therapies are described. The importance of 
the environment is sti^essed. (6 references) 



i^upshaj Peter A, On theories of urban violence* Urban Affairs Quar^ 
terfy, 4(3)^273^296, 1969, 

Urban riots are more or less spontaneous outbursts of group hostility 
characterized by. emotionalism and acts of destruction directed against 
generalized perpetrators of injustice or violators of community norms. 
All riots are not alike, although frequently they are discussed in the 
literature as if they were a single phenomenon. A typology of riots can 
be constructed, based on differentiations in terms of the degree of 
leadership definition, and kind and definition of target. The typology 
represents a continuum with individual riots falling at some point 
between vaguely defined and well defined leadership and target groups. 
Theories of urban violence generally have not considered the implica- 



i tions of such a typology or any idea of differentiation. The most com- 



mon way o£ explaining urban violence is in terms of folk theories 
I consisting of widely accepted beliefs about the causes o£ such incidents, 
I Kinds of folk theories are: the conspiracy, the recent migrant, the 
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teenage rebellion, the lower class, and the poUce brutality theories. 
Middle-range theories are a blend of working hypotheses used in re- 
search and general speculations with some grand conceptuai scheme. 
These include social-psychological, historical-economic, and structural* 
situational approaches. The most general theoretical conceptual schemes 
involve the specification ol a set o£ interrelated variables and presenta- 
tion of a systematic view of the phenomenon. Some of these, based on 
the psychology or sociology of urban violence, stress frustration, unmet 
expectations, societal strain and intergi'oup conflict, or deprivation. 
One area that has been neglected theoretically is the political side of 
violence, although many studies have revealed that recent riots are 
basically political in nature, (46 references) 

478 

Mackenzie, O, J. G. The Vancouver Family Planning Clinici A com- 
parison of two years' experience. Canadian Journal of Public Health 
(Toronto), 59(7)^57-265, 1968. 

In Canada, although the birth rate is decreasing, the illegitimate 
birth rate is increasing. Birth rates rise and fall in response to a 
variety of social and economic influences, but apparently not to methods 
available for conception control. The first and second year of operation 
of the Vancouver Family Planning Clinic (February 196.5 to April 
1966, and April 1966 to February 1967) were compared, based on 
social , and clinical data in the records/ Some definite changes were 
noted in the type of new applicant. The trend has been to a younger 
age and an earlier state in family formation. There has been greater 
use of the clinic facilities by lower uccupational classes. These changes 
. could be due to a wider knowledge of the existence of facilities in the 
community or they could be signs of rapid social change. These 
changes in type of applicant are compatible with the continued falling 
bifth rate. The fact that the great majority of the women were married 
or were about to be married would indicate that the work of the 
clinic would not have much effect on reducing or halting the rise in the 
illegitimacy ra^e. The fact that 12% of the women coming to the ch'nic 
were single might, on the other hand, indicate that these women were 
not going to contribute to the illegitimacy rate. In all likelihood, use 
of methods of conception control is the result not the cause of social 
factors. (4 references) (Author abstract modified) 

479 

Marlatefui, Javieri Samanez, Fernando, Sociocultural change and 
mental health In the Peru of today. Social Psychiatry, 1B6B, S(l), 35-40. 

Discusses Peruvian geography, which has a vertical physiognomy and 
includes a human conglomerate characterized by racial, social, economic, 
and cultural diversity. The MestiEo populadon's basic personality and 
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acculturation problems are described. City and country population are 
CQmpared, analyzing the impact of internal migration upon mental 
health and pointing cut the dynamic aspects in adaptive mechanisms 
of uprooted individuals, The problem of planning in an underdevel^ 
oped country, whose psychosocial characteristics should constitute the 
basis for an authentic process of transformation, is considered. (18 
references) (Copyright, 1968 by the American Psychological Association, 
Inc.) . 
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MarlSj Ronald W. Introduction. In^ Maris^ R*j Social Forces in Urban 
Suicide. Homewood^ Illinois^ Dorsey Presij 1909* 214 p. (p* 3^19), 

The rationale and plan for an empirical test and critical evaluation 
of Durkheim's theory of suicide is presented. Development of a more 
adequate theory together with a sociological profile of the coriipleted 
suicide which will enable prevention agencies to direct their programs 
to the most vulnerable populations is the goal of the study. The research 
design for empirical investigation of 2,158 completed suicides in Cook 
County, Illinois is described. While the results of the Chicago study 
generally support Durkheim, it is concluded that: (1) Durkheim prob- 
ably underestimated the importance of fatalistic suicide; (2) social 
change is probably more important as a detarmlnant than social posi- 
tion; (3) the relationship of age and sex to the suicide rate is more 
important and complicated tlian Durkheim thought; (4) Durkheim's 
theory could be substantially improved with the addition of Henry 
and Short's notion of internal restraint and race^ alcoholism^ physical 
and mental health and piychological variables in general; (5) con- 
ceptually, Durkheim underestimated the role of individual factors and 
tended toward generalizations; and (6) methodologically, Durkheim*s 
analysis used general conditions for individual prediction, and improve- 
ment could be made with the use of modern statistical techniques. (87 
referencea) (Author abstract modified) 

481 

Marmor^ Juddp The psychodynamici of political extremism, American 
Journal of Psychotherapy, 

Extremists at each end of the political spectrum share certain psycho- 
dynamic patterns* They are: 1) blind faith in a paternalistic leader or 
leadersliip; 2) gross and stereotyped distortions in the perception of 
the **enemy," with extreme polarization of attitudes toward tliose who 
disagree wth them; 3) patterns of grandiosity and egocentricity; 4) a 
feeling of justification in imposing their viaws on others by whatever 
force may be necessary/ and a feeling that the end justifiea the meansi 5) 
an intolerance of ambiguity and a need for certaintyi and 6) patterns 
of rapressioni deniali rationalization, projection, and reaction formation* 
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There are other pat tarns, however, that differentiate the left from the 
right, 1) Left extremists are oriented against the status quo and in 
favor of change; those on the right are concerned with maintaining 
the status quo. 2) Passive, dependent yearnings on the left are linked 
to the victims of a future Utopia; on the right, they are tied to a past 
one. 3) The radical leftist sees himself as part of inevitable historical 
change resting on massive social and economic forces. The radical 
rightist attributes all social change to the sinister plotting of malevolent 
people and never to historical forces. 4) There is a gieater conflict 
between structure and content in left wing ideology than there is in 
right wing ideology. The factors that predispose individuals toward 
becoming political extremists are multiple and idiosyncratic as well as 
social and economic. Some of these are listed and discussed. The 
importance of vigilant maintenance of democratic and nonaiithoritarian 
values both within our families and within our social structure is 
emphasized. (8 references) (Author abstract) 

48g 

Martinj Alexander Reid. Idle hands and giddy mindsi Our psycho-^ 
logical and emotional unpreparedness for free time* American Journal 
of Psychoanalysis, 29(2)il47«lS6, 1969. 

The study briefly explores the dynamics of the psychologicnl struggle 
with free time. It shows how prolonged subjection to a work culture, 
actual and/or Incorporated, impairs man's inner resources by making 
autonomouSj active effort other directed and reactivei and by suppress- 
ing relaxation, thus substituting man made cycles for biological ones. 
This impairment weakens the ego, rather than the dangerous id, in 
the psych odyn am ICS of maladaptation to free time. "Idle hands" and 
"giddy minds** are terms stemming from the age old belief that man 
cannot be left to his own resources because they are nonexistent or 
destructive. They are terms which refer to those who are psycho- 
logically unready for free time because powerful inner resources, i.e., 
their capacities for effort and relaxationj have been vitiated and 
neglected in their long exposure to a work culture. These terms, reflect 
the tragic shortsightedness of a work culture which has promoted 
education in the world of work, l^y the world of work and only for the 
world of workj and has provided no education for life off the job. 
(17 references) (Author abstract modified) 

483 

Masserman, Julei H.| Manton, J, Herber* Labby, Daniel H«i Mudd, 
Emily H*r Zimnyj George H. What's happened to femininity in the 
United Stat^? Medkal Aspects of Human Sexuality ^ 2(B) tB4^S7p 1968. 

Femininity in the United States was discussed by 5 professionals. 
Femininity is often reflected in women's fashions. Changes in femininity 
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occur concomitantly with changes in maicuh^nity. The average feminine 
role IS shifting from a more passive, receptive expressive orientation to 
a more active and instrumental one. The male role is shifting away the 
rigid counterphobic reactions against tenderness, to a more expressive 
role. American femininity is changing to fulfill the new cultural require^ 
ments. The woman has a greater opportunity now for a diversified life* 
and men must share the world with hen Women today are in conflict 
between dieir basic biological desires and the demands, pressures and 
mobility of contemporary competitive culture. Men are no longer 
essential to women for food and shelter, but are desired for personal 
gratification, for the attainment of a family, and for cultural prestige. 
Femininity has not disappeared but is suffering from confusion and 
cultural lag. The physical appearance of the woman has not changed, 
but her behavior has changed due to social and technical developments 
in the United States. 
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Masters, R, E. L.| Houston, Jean. Psyche and symboL Im Masters, R., 
The Varieties of Psychedelk Experience. New Yorki Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, 1966. 326 p, (p. 213^246). 

The mythical and religious dramas characteristic of the symbolic level 
of the psychedelic experience are discussed. At this level, the guide is 
often instrumental in inducing the subject to participate in historical 
and evolutionary experiences. This is done by suggesting an event and 
askmg the subject to describe it, and eventually to participate in it. 
Among the rituals that are often experienced are those of eternal return, 
initiation and passage. Specific symbols can be used by the guide to 
influence the subject's participation in these allegorical dramas, Mytho^ 
logical systems, too, are quite common in the psychedelic drug state. 
They usually relate to occurrences that cannot be specified in space 
and time but nevertheless exert a powerful influence on culture and 
consciousness. The frequency with which they spontaneously appear in 
the experiences of the psychedelic subjects attests to their continuing 
potency and relevance to the human condition. Frequently recurring 
myths are those of the child hero,_ creation, eternal return, paradise 
and the fall, heroes, goddesses, etc. The forest appears to have special 
significance as a setting for the psychedelic allegory. Participation by 
the subject in the symbolic drama requires the effective harmonious 
coexistence and functioning of at least 7 distinct states of consciousness, 
including the residual environmental, imagistic, dramatic, somatic, 
somatic^kinesthetic, affective, and spiritual consciousness. (12 references) 

485 

McGuire, William J, A vaccine for brainwash. Psycholoev Todm 
3(9)-3^39, 63-^, 1970. ^ bj 

A biological analogy provided the inspiration tor the hypothesizing 
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and testing of an innoculation theory of resistance to persuasion. This 
was implied in an earlier selective exposure postulate proposed by 
Joseph Klapper^ which seams to be invalid, since people do not try to 
create for themselves intellectually germ-free environments. The only 
case where such an environment was approximated, according to 
questionnaire results from a group of college students, was in the area 
of cultural truisms concerning medicine and health. Five experimental 
variations ware run, utilizing control groups and varying the critical 
variables under inspection to test whether the innoculation theory was 
a good one. The conclusions lend strong support to the hypothasis and 
indicate that^ 1) Reassurance without any threat whatsoever creates a 
paper tiger affect similar to that of a germ free organism which is 
administered only vitamins: belief levels are extremely high but are 
also eKtremely vulnerable to attacks of even low intensity. 2) Under all 
experimental conditions the most effective resistance to persuasion can 
be created by first tlireatening a belief and then reassuring the person 
that it is correct after alL (6 references) 

486 

M e%^d, Beverley T* Masculinity and femininity in our time* Post^adu- 
ate M€di€inc/44(4)tZ44-M7, 1968, 

Changing concepts and definidons of masculinity and femininity 
tend to be merged in young men and women, leading to a lessened 
feeling of the need to conform to a diluted image, which sometimes 
produces role confusion and gives rise to anxiety* Correlations are made 
with these changing roles and social trends such as a higher rate of 
youthful suicide, more anxiety and distress among both parents and 
children, and a growing amount of juvenile delinquency, Thera may be 
nothing that society can do to stem social change, and the specific 
changes in masculinity and femininity roles in our present culture may 
only be surface signs of the deeper social changes causing them. It is 
difficult to find universally accepted standards and values in any area 
of modern sociatyj including the masculine-feminine roleSp as much of 
the former commonly held characteristics liave been altered and tend to 
overlap, Tlie aggiessiveness of the male and demureness of the female 
are fading images. Increasing numbers of single and marriad woman 
hold self-sufficient employment^ and husbands are assuming more house- 
work roleB. Role playing problems may result in the young and cause 
graatar incidence of homosexuality, which may be expected to incraase 
before a leveling trend occurs, 

487" ■^ 

Medical World News* / Marijuaiia ug€ and behavior. / Passivity Vi Vio- 
lence. Medical World News, UilG)iS4, 1970, 

^"^raditionallyy meclicine and sociology viewed marijuana as en agent 
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that led the user to a sense of pasiivity, relaxation, and %vell*being. This 
view was elaborated in the LaGuardia Commisiion report of 1944, 
Current views, however, suggest that the increasing violence may be a 
predictable reaction than would passivity and wi thdrawaL Dr. 
Malcolm, a Canadian psychiatrist, concludes that the concept of social 
action and impatience charactaristic of our time might well produce a 
very d iff erant drug effect from that which was identified in New York 
City 25 years ago, 

488 

Muensterberger, Warner; Kishneri Ira A. Intercultural conflict and 
piychosls* / Interkultureller konflikt und psychose. / Psyche (Stuttgart), 
22(4)^245-270, 1968. 

A detailed description of a psychotic break on the part of a 23-yeai- 
okl, male Nigerian exchange sVudent concludes that the transition from 
a West-African, clan-orient society to a completely foreign, at least 
partially hostile, and essentially i environment makes demancls 

on the emotional life of die new arrival with which only an unusually 
flexible and highly adaptable ego structure can deal successfully. In 
the patient's case, there appears to have been absolutely no possibility 
of developing new, basic, interpersonul relationships and/or social 
attitudes or of achieving a gradual, progressive modification of the 
demands of the ego and superego, which might have made his psycho- 
logical survival posiible. In eoritrasf, his hospitalization afforded him 
group belonging and identification, together with the presence of 
friendly, supportive, concerned, and authoritarian ^'family'' figures, 
resulting in a speedy disappearance of symptoms* The suggestion is 
made that if the government assumes the responsibility of bringing 
students to the United States from devel^^^ as those 

of West Africa, it should assume the further responsibility of creating 
conditions for them which will minimize the stress to which they will ^ 
be subjected because of sociahcuUural dlfTerences and conflicting behav- 
ioral patterns. 



M ukundaraOl K. Social work in India: Indigenous culture bases and 
the processes of modernization. InterfMtional Social War 12(3)i29-39| 
1969. V : V- 

Social work in India was developed by an American, and little 
effort was made to relate social work values or techniques to %vhat is 
indigenous to the country. Cultural ftictors are riot brought into social 
work practice* Thus, Glinndi was demonstrating many techniques of 
social change that Indian social work ignoi^^^ cohcepti 
are of particular signiflcance to social work; dharma and hrmna, 
Dharma is the concept of dutyr should do. 
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However, it sometimas creates conflicting prescriptions, and the social 
worker must understand dharma well enough to help the client resolve 
these conflicts. The theory of ^armfl ii a view of fate or action, One^s 
present fortunes or misfortunes are a product of acts committed in a 
previous life. The social worker must be able to help the client take 
initiative through a proper understanding of karma. Social workers 
must be able to work in and around the caste system in an effective 
way. Finally, they must work through and in the extended or joint 
family. Traditional society changes/ too, and social workers must know 
where the important parts of the society are, (14 r 
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Murphy, B, Sociocultural factors in schizophreniai A com- 
promise theory^ Discussions by John A* Clausen and Victor D. Sanua* 
Ini Zubin, J., Social Psychiatry^ New Yorki Grune & Stratton, 1968, 
382 p, (p, 74-99). 

^ A theory is presented which concerns the influence of social factors 
on schizophrenia and attempts to bring together observations from 
family psychiatry^ sociologyi epidemiology^ empirical psychology, and 
clinical work. The initial assumption is that schizophrenia pruneness 
can be inherited and, perhaps; can also be affected by physical agents 
after birth. This proneness varies in degree/ howeve and in many 
instances the disease does not appear unless the weakened functions 
are put under strain. Whether the disease can a absence 
o£ genedc predispoiition has not been determined. Social situations, 
regardless of whether they arise in the pati microsociety (his 
family) or in his macroiociety, are schizophrenia evoking if they per- 
sistently confront people with tasks requiring the interpretation of 
ambiguous, conflicting, or otherwiie complex information. Schi;go- 
phrenia is not only a disturbance of intellectual functioning, but also 
it frequently involves a disturbance of affect* (41 references) 

491 

Nandij Proshanta Kumar. Toward a modem Intellectual traditioni 
The case of India. Ini Gcrsonp iSocter Changing 
World. Now Yorki Thomas y* Croweli, 1969. 621 p, (p; 472-481). 

An analysis is made of intellectuals in transitional Indiai with 
emphasis on the problems that the intellectuals, who are eKpoied to 
modern education, face in the pursuit of their vocations and avocations, 
and the broad problems related to the growth of such intelligentsia* 
Despite the fact that Hindi has been declare be the national Ian- 
guagei all higher education in India, esp^^ graduate education is 
totMly in English, This leads of people unable 

to communicate with each other. If the foreign-trained student takes 
issue with the sacred maximi of the Hindu social order, ha is often 
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accuied of selling his spiritualityrwhi^^ is further complicatecl by the 
fact that India had a gigantic Brahmanic inteUectual tradition cen- 
turies before Westernization. This tradition was highly sciective and 
naver led to mass education. The impediments to modern scientific 
intellectual tradition are numerous and most of them create further 
difflculties. In addition^ tradition has a strong hold on the Indian 
intellectual, the caste system has been, revitalized and its influence is 
evident in all walks of life. The dependence of ^t^ family 
on the young college graduatep the longer period of employment, the 
struggle for existence in an inflationary society, and a bleak future 
combine to make the intellectual feeL emotionally uprooted, culturally 
' distanced, and psychologically lonely. (10 references) (Author abstract 
modified) 

[■■ . 492' . ' ' " : . " ■ . 

' Naroll, RaoiiL A lentatlva index of cultura^itrais. International Jmir^ 
J nal of Social P^chiatry, B(2)*l07-n6, 19B9. 

I A test of culture-stress theory by a cross-cultural survey was made in 

I which correlations are measured between hypothesized symptoms of 
I culture-stress and hypothesized causes. Abundant data exiats on four 
^ aspects of culture in its relation to environment which may be hypothe- 
I sized as causes of variation in culture'Stressr ecological pressure, eco- 
J nomic pressurep warfare, and sexual deprivation. In searching for 
I symptoms of culture-stress, four tentative indicators were found: protest 
i suicide, defiant homicide, drunken brawls, and witchcraft attribution. 
I A world-wide sample of 37 peoples was eKamined; the data was taken 
I chiefly from the human relationi area files. A tentative index of culture^ 
I stress was calculated for ethnic units about which there are data, and 
I is intended as a statistical test of hypotheses in cross-cultural surveys 
f of culture-stress. Tlie reliability of the four indicators was studied, and 
I an observation quality index was constructed which revealed a serious 
r risk of bias in reports of witchcraft attribution, a milder risk of bias 
{ in reports of homicide and suicide, but no suggestion of bias in reports 
f of drunken brawling. (22 refcrences) 
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f National Glearlnghause for Mental Health Information; Saviceyici 

i Miormir^ Kilibarda, MomcIIo, Influence of industrialization on the 

[ health of workers in the community of Ivangrad (Yugoslavia)* OccMpa- 

I tional M&ntai Health Notes^ Aptl^ 

I Two groups are evaluated In Ivangrad, One is an industrial group 

{ composed of 2,000 workers employed in a cellulose and paper factory, 

I a wood-processing factory, a coal mine, a leather-processing factory and 

- .i . a transportation enterprise. A control group was made up of 2,000 

^ persons from Ivangrad and near-by places %vho are not employed in 
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industry. Until a few years ago Ivangrad had no industry and die 
population was mainly angagad in agricultural activities. The itudy 
will cover a period o£ 7 years. There have been a number of benefits 
from industrialisation at Ivangi'ad. Maladaptation problems liave also 
been created. Examples are fatigue^ neurosis, accidental injuries, and 
alcoholism* Better knowledge o£ the interrelationships between their 
problems and the way in which they develop under transition from 
rural agricultural to urlian industrial is the primary goal of this study. 
Data %vere collected on the factory^ the city, ethnograpliic, socio= 
economic, cultural, and biological characteristici o£ - the population. 
Questionnaires were prepared and psychological tests given to measure 
pliysical and mental health* The entire group oE 4,000 was interviewed. 
Currently work is under way on coding and prograniniing data for 
niacliine processing. Particular atiention will be paid to tlie state of 
mehtal health of members of both groups. The correlation of particular 
psychosocial, cultural/ and ecological factors with the frequency of 
mental disorders will be established. 

.494.. 

Nelson* Bryce/ Bran dei^ Center for Violence Studyi Exploring the 
causes of urban riots- SaVnce^ 161(88 

The Lemberg Center for the Study of yiolence at Brandeis University 
was founded in 1965 as a response to the assassination of President 
Kenriedy. Riotiare not new to the United States, but occurred several 
times in the 1 800s, The Lemberg Center conducts research on tlie causes 
and consequences of violent behaviori transniits and applies research 
findings through consultation with /public agencies and autliorities 
responsible for social control and trains researchers in methods for 
studying violence and conducts seminars for students and persons in 
public agencies. The Center also has begiin making documentary 
movies and runs a riot data clearinghouse. The primary focus of the 
Center*s research is a study of conditions in 10 cities—Akron, Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Boston, Cleveland, Daytoni Nashville, Kew Orleans, 
Pittsburgh, and San Francisco* In each city, the survey is accumidating 
demographic material; assessing attitudes toward rioting, social injustice 
and social change by interviewing 500 black and fiOO wliite residents 
of each city; conducting interviews with black milit 
groups, and politicians; and monitoring events on=th€=spot. 

■■495', . . ■ 

New Zealand Departmeat of Juatic€f Social trends and our response. 
Ini New Zealand Dept* Justice* Crime in New Zealand. Wellington^ 
New Zealandi Owen, 1968. 417 p. (p 397-407)* 

In a discussion of social changes within the New Zealand Community 
that are important not only to penology but also the structure and 
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future of society^ urbanizntion is identified as the most significant. The 
impact of urbanization is even greater upon the Maori than the %vhite 
population* The increase in the Incidence of illegitimacy is one of the 
more, conspicuous social phenoniena of recent years. Despite the fact 
that adoptions are not keeping pace w^th the children available for 
adoption, vary little is done to assist the unmarried mother/ There is 
a growing need for organized lielp in the area of problem children 
• in the schools. Social measures will never eliminate crime^ although 
they may reduce it. Adequate jjenal measures will always be needed, 
A number of advances have been made in this field in recent years- 
hard labor, reformative detention, corrective training, preventive deten- 
tion—all variants of imprisonment— have beeri abolished, except for 
the last^ which can now be im|30sed only in limited cases. Borstal train- 
ing and detention centers for youths have been established. Separate 
borstal parole boards have been established and a scheme was developed 
to link community and inmate through regular visiting and develop- 
ment of personal relationships. The courts are now aware of the fact 
that institutional treatment should be a last resort. The increashig use 
of fines and probation and the ne%v concept of periodic detention for 
adults as well as adolescents show how the law is moving away from 
the "deterrence and retribution'V approach to crime and delinquency. 

: Many approaches* much knowledge and a real effort by agencies and 
community resources are required to solve the problems of crime, delin- 
quency and the criminal. Despite progress. New Zealand has yet to 

^ reach the standard of an alert/ responsive^ constructive society that 
can produce the solutions. 

i 496/- : 

t Nieburg, H. Violencfei laWj and the informal polity* TA^ Journal 
of Conflict Resolution^ 1 3 (2) i 192-209* 1969* 

I The conceptual framework which views the social process, its inititu= 

[ tionSj prevailing nor ms^ and the circumstances of social disorder as 

I related phenomana is elaborated. The legitimate purpose of police 

[ power is to minimize and control the frictional violence which arises 

I out of the ever present margin of antisocial acts by individuals and 

\ groups,/ It is asserted that many of the elusive qualities of the legal 

; system are adjustments to the realities of Interest group politics, the 
I * changing nature of the domestic balance of [»wer, and the nature and 

\ priorities of social problems and solutions. The law ratifies the facts 

I provided by the informal polity. Private violence and threat are part 
of the underlying social process, like other kinds of social bargaining 

[ power. To generate social changeV new groups are formed which em- 

I body new values and behavior which are designed to s^^^ that the 

1 norms of behavior proposed are better than those already practiced by 

\ society. The logic of sociar change defies prediction* An illegal and 
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violent situation may be triggered by years of simmering dissatisfaction- 
the notion that events can be manipulated is therefore dismissed as 
naive. The web of action— reaction is seen as complex, defying 
scientific unravelling. The role of political violence to be miderstood 
must be seen as a part of the continuum of the total formal and 
informal polity* (18 references) (Author abstract modified) 

497 ■ " . ■ 

Nowlis* Helen Historical and current factors which may make the 
recommended courses of action impracticiiL Inr Wittenborn, J., ^rwg^ 
and Youth. Springfield, IILr Charles C. Thomas, 1969, 485 p, (p, 402- 
414), 

Current and historical factors which may impede progress against 
drug abuse are discussed. An examination is made of some of the 
beliefs and assumptions that dominate thinking about drugs and the 
effects of drugs and contribute to difficulties in dealing with the drug 
problem. A distinction is made between 2 aspects of the drug problem* 
The first is directly concerned with drugs as substances whichj by their 
chemical nature, affect the structure and function of the living organism* 
Basic aspects include the problem of extending scientific understanding 
of the action and effects of drugSp the problem of making available to 
those who require it scientific knowledge about drugSp and the problem 
of learning to live in an environment increasingly dominated by 
chemical substances of nil kinds. The second aspect is concerned with 
people who use drugs, people who make judgments about people who 
use drugSp the propriety or impropriety of persons who use drugSp and 
the definitions of danger and safety/ therapeutic effectivenesij utility^ 
risk, and abuse. Other factors complicating the situation are techno- 
logical and social change. (13 references) 

498 

Nowlis, Helen H* Defining the problem/ In^ NowMs^ H*^ Dnigs on the 
College Campus. Gardeii City, N.Y.I Anchor Booki^ 1969* 144 p* 
(p, 1^3). 

The problem of drugs on the college campus is discussed, The charac- 
teristics of the problem are: ignorance of the effects of drugs on the 
body, semantic difflculties stemming from the myth and emotion that 
surrounds the terminology used in discussing drug use, lack of com- 
munication among the groups of individuals involvedi ahc! lack of 
understanding of scientific method and concepts. The problem is further 
complicated by rapid social change, the changing role of education, the 
pill society, and a tendency on the part of the public to retreat in the 
face of difficult problems. V 
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Ohlitt/ Lloyd E. The effect of social change on crime and law enforce- 
ment. Notre Dame LmuyeTf 43 (6)i 834-846, 1968. 

Mass-media reporting of the F.B.I.'s uniform crime reports distorts 
the public's perception of the actual amount of crime in the United 
States. The public tends to assume that the publicized rise in "serious 
crime" reters to physical assault; in fact, however, burglary, larceny 
over 60 dollars, and auto theft niake up 87 percent of the crimes cov- 
ered by the F.B.I, index. Furthermore, there is a large amount of crime 
which remains unreported, because of police manpower shortages and 
inefficiency and because of the public's failure to report crime, because 
of low confidence in the possibility of effective police action. Certain 
social factors contribute to a rise in actual crime; the changing age 
distribution, imijortant in this regard since most major crimes are com- 
mitted by young men under the age of 25; the massive migration of 
rural dwellers to the cities, where the rates of crime are higher; increased 
prosperity resulting in more goods to be stolen; and general affluence, 
which has created careless attitudes toward the safeguarding of property. 
Relative deprivation in urban slum communities, combined with the 
rising expectations of the poor, has led to ghetto riots involving wide- 
spread looting and a general climate of hostility to law enforcement. 
Finally, the high crime rates traditionally associated with high density 
and low-income areas of residence will increase as low-income groups 
begin to occupy a greater proportion of the available housing within 
the city boundaries. If proper consideration were given to the effects 
of these social changes, the actual increase in crime would probably 
be negligible or nonexistent. The extensive programs to rebuild the 
cities, erase the slums, transform the patterns of race relations, and 
raise the level of economic, political, and cultural achievements of 
deprived persons must be effectively implemented in order to change 
the overaU character of the crime problem. (41 references) 

500 

Parker, Seymouri Kleiner, Robert J. ; Needelinan, Bert. Migration and 
mental illness^ Some reconsiderations and suggestions for further 
analysis. Social Science and Medieine (Oh£o^ 

The utility of the "culture shock" concept and several alternative 
social psychological factors in explaining variations in rates of mental 
illness among different migratory status ^oups are examined. The data 
provide little support for "culture shock" as an explanatory cohcept. 
Siich variables as goal striving stress, reference group orientation, and 
self-esteem arc found to be useful, particularly when the presence or 
absence of certain pathology linked characteristics in the same indi- 
vidua! is considered. The findings suggest the importance of incorporat- 
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ing social psychologicar variables Jnto the design of studies of social 
factors in mental illness/ Such global variables as "migration" may be 
. too varied in their situational contexts and afFects to order data qn 
mental illness, (IB references) (Author abstract) 

501 

Pattison^ Manselli Bishops Lyall A,| Linsky, Arnold S* Changes in 
public attitudes on narcotic addictioii. American Journal of P^chiatTy^ 
1968, 12B(2), 160-167. 

Investigated trends in public attitudes toward the narcotic addict 
by sampling articles on narcotic addiction froni the popular magazines 
over the past 7 decades. Comparad to the public view in 1900, the 
addict is now seen as less responsibla for his beliavior, and the social 
milieu is given greater significance* Public recommendations about 
coping with the problem of addiction have shifted in emphasis from 
punitive methods to medical treatment and social rehabilitation. These 
findings are cohsis tent with concurrent changes in the popular view of 
the nature of man. Discussion by E, .Vaillant follows. (21 references) 
(Copyright/ 1968 by the American Psychological Association, Inc.) 

Peacockp James X. Faiemah megalithii Historical^ functional and con^ 
ceptual intei^retationi. Bulletin of the Institutm of Ethnolo^ Aca- 
demia Sinica^ TSIo/lStBB 

On the plateau of Pasemah in Sumatra is a group of megalithic 
monuments in which a static ■^primitive" style and a "more evolved'- 
style sho%ving ^'agitated movement" can be seen. The agitated quality 
of the "more evolved" images may be accoimted for In three ways. An 
historical approach suggests the primitive statues are indigenous while 
the more evolved style resulted from Dongsonian and Chinese Influ- 
ences. A functional approach siiggests two major stages of Indonesian 
history I before %vet rice cultivation, and after* In prehistoric slash-and- 
burn agriculture everyone had to work in the fields* The megaliths 
were constructed as symbols of rank In feast-of-merlt rituals^ given on 
the basis of , achievement in crop production* With the practice of wet 
rice cidtivation/ enough surplus was produced to allow full=timej ipe-* 
clali^edi non^working leaders/ and authority was ascribed via heredity. 
This hereditary elite called for distinctively elaborate megaliths in the 
feosts of merit to emphaslzf further their special status. A conceptual 
approach su^eits tliat the ^-agitated'* statues expresied tlie contradic- 
tion between the principle **Btatus is achieved'* and the principle "status 
is ascribed** which sets limits on the people allowed to ''achievet'V The 
imagery of the "agitated** statues symbollzei men struggling witli 
autiiority and might be interpreted as men trying to achieve status. 
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frustrated by the "status is ascribed" principle on which authority is 
based* (19 references) 

- 503 

Pettigrews Thomas F*j Spierj Roialind B- Tha ecological structure of 
Ne^o homicide. In^ Cohen, B*j Crim# in ^m^rica. Itasca, Illmoii; 
F. E. Peacock, 1970/506 p; (p. 69^^ 

One o£ the most interesting characteristics o£ homicide among Negro 
Americani is the great range in rates across states. Negro homicide rates 
for 1949 to 1961 ware over 4 times as great in Missouri as in Massa- 
chusetts and 2 times as great in such states as Texas and Florida as in 
New Jersey and Connecticut- The present paper is an exploratory 
attempt to account for these wide state rate discrepancies in terms of 
a variety of ecological variables. Within the general hypothesis that 
Negro homicide rates are ecologically patterned in direct and mean- 
ingful ways, 4 specific hypotheses are tested: 1) Negro homicide rates 
are positively related to the states* general traditions of violencei 2) 
Negro homicide rates are positively related to the amounts of Negro 
in migration to the statesj 3) Negrp homicide rates are negatively 
related to the states' socioeconomic levels of Negroesr4) Negro homicide 
rates are positively- related to the states' degrees of family diiorganiza- 
tion. The present data suggest 2 factors. It m be that the Negro 

turns to homicide because he is often a product of a region with a 
violent tradition/ and because he is often a niigj^ant in a new and 
f threatening environment that makes it difficult for him to throw off 
f this cultural predilection for homicide. Only future research using 
[ individual measures can properly evaluate the importance of these 
^ variables. (26 references) ^ ^ 

f .504 

\ FhiUips^ Leslie. Culture^ life-style and pathology* Human Adaptation 

\ and Its Failures. New Yorki Academic Press, 19iB8. p. 176=191. 

i Dominant forms of pathology are held to be iniiquely characteristic 

t of the cultures in which they emerge, although cross-cultural universals 
\ in the relationship of psychological development to pathology are 
; expected, A review of literature from a number of cultures shows that 
i life-style continuity in heahh and disorder is a cross-cultural universal, 
\ Evidence of cultural effects on the expression of pathology is presented* 
[ Culture change and value change are shown to correlate with changes 
J in pathological form, A ieview of chants in American pathology in 
\ this century from repressive hysteria, manic^lepressive disor and 
1 ^ther traditional forms to violent and self-indulgent pathologies is 
held to reflect rapid social and value shifts in the United States. 
(24 references) 
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Prasident's Commiision on Campus Unrests Student protest in the 
1960*$. Int The Report of the President's Commission on Campus 
Unrest. Washington^ U*S. Government Printing Office/ 1970. 6S7 p, 
(p. 17^9)/ 

As part o£ the report of the President*! Commission on Campus 
Unrest/ background information is presented on th^ development o£ 
student protest in the 1960's. Ths evolution of campus unrest is traced 
from the peaceful demonstrations of the civil rights movement to the 
terrorist bombing at the University of Wisconsin. It is stressed that inv 
the early 1960's the vast majority of students were either apolitical or 
dedicated to peaceful change, and that the terminology campus unrest 
is too simple a term for the complex phenomenon that has evolved 
over the past 10 years/ Analysis of trendsi starting with the Berkeley 
Revolt of 1964, the civil rights movement of the early 1960*s, and the 
formation of the Students for a Democratic Societyi shows a gradual 
movement toward more disruptive, violent and terrorist tactics and a 
steady growth in the number of radical students arid extremists. The 
revolt on the University of California*s Berkeley campus indicates the 
beginning of student concern and demonstration and is characterized 
by a number ot complex factors* Rapid escalation of the V war 
brought further student concern and an escalation of protest to 
campuses all over the country, such as that at Columbia in 1968. 
Finally the events at Kent State, Jacksbn State, and the University of 
Wisconsin are briefly recounted as indicators of the spread of violent 
tactics and increased participation by p^owing numbers of students* 
It appeari/ however^ that the majority of American students are not 
radical extremiatSi but merely desire to express growing disenchantment 
and alienation with the existing sociopolitical system* 
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Presley, Robert B. Law and orderi Situation 1968. Police^ 12(6)i48--51, 
1968. 

Because of court decisions which inhibit the use of traditional 
methods^ rising crime rates, civil disobedience, inability to attract and 
hold sufficient capable personnel, lack of public financial and moral 
support, and many otiier problems, police in the United States have 
been unable to maintain law and order. Crime includes a very wide 
range of beliavior and involves a significant number of people. When 
significant numbers of people lack respect for the lives and property of 
others, the security derived from living in an orderly society is under- 
mined. Tlie most obvious threat to public order in recent times has 
been urban riots. Problems are also caused by mass demonstrations* The 
rapid pace of social change, permiisiveneis, mobility and apathy con- 
O ibute to the problem. The Supreme Court, in trying to Insure greater 
ERJjC 
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individual freedom and rights, has bean responsible for additional 
difficulties in enforcing laws. Strict adherence to the law by all citizens, 
active participation in government, and rehabilitauon of those who 
have '^dropped out** of society are necessary- 

507 

Pye, Luclen W* The authority criili in modernisation. In* Pye, 

Spirit of Chinese Politics^ Cambridge, Mass*p M, I. Preis^ 1968. 
255 p; (p. 1-11). 

Political scientists who have been studying the evolution of politics 
in China , have for the most part failed to appreciate that China is a 
developing nation. It has differed^ however, from other nations in a 
similar stage of industrial and social modernization, by virtue oE its 
ctiltural heritage* The Chuiese always knew they were Chinese. They 
ivere Chinese in transition and In search of an authority to bring them 
safely through the series of pogroms and warlord states^ not to mention 
the war with japan. They have been plagued with the traditional 
emphasii on the family unit^ and the divided regard for familial and 
eHtrafamiiial authority. In addition, they have been forced to rely on 
leaders who, in the main, were ignorant of . Western development and 
organization necessary for their own development. The phantoin= 
republic imder Stm Yat-Sen was characterized by poor economic plan^ 
ning, and by a topheavy bureaucracy which frustrated attempts towards 
social progress. Thus the Chinese model of development has differed 
critically from most other developing countries, not only in the absence 
of the identity crisis/ but in the difEculty in achieving within their 
social and political life new forms of authority which could satisfy the 
need to reestablish the nation hi the posit ion of prominence earlier 
enjoyed, but in a context of Western modernization. 

508 

Pye, Lucien W* The political process in actionrThe communes, Inr 
Pye, L*, The Spirit of Chinese Politics* Cambridge^ Mass., M*I.T, Press, 
1968, 155 p. (p. 197-232). 

A major departure from the traditional concept of social reform Is 
seen in the Communist faith in voluntarism* The Communist political 
leaders, as typified by Mao, endorse the idea that social change can ba 
implemented through process of wilh Exemplifying this was the crea- 
tion in 1968 of the agricultural commime. Here the control of the 
production of agritultural products became the direct responiibility 
of political cadrw, and worked its way down to the level of production 
teams comprising some 20 village families. Virtually all private owner- 
ship of the means of agricultural production was abolished, except for 
a few domestic animals and liousehold garden produce. The mobiliza- 
tion of the communes began gradually^ but with characteristic rashness 
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was suddenly accelerated to a disastrous extent. The reaction of the 
peasant was not hostility in attempting to keep what he considered 
belonged to him^ but to milk the system of free benefits for all it was 
worth. Thus in 2 years' time^ what had been proclaimed to the world 
as a major communistic breakthrough became a retreat from disorgani= 
zation and famine. The commune movement is typical o£ the thinking 
of Communist Chinese laadars* particularly Mao^ because it is founded 
on political fantasy rather than economic and social^^r Its failure 

may well herald the ultimate failure o£ the Commimlst movement in 
China, . 

509 - . \ : 

Quarantelli^ L,i Dynes^ Russell Looting in recent civil disorders: 
An index of social change. Ini Dlnit^^ S.^ Demancm. New Vorkr Oxford 
University Press, 1969, 575 (p- 142-149). 

The problem of looting, which has been seen in varioui racial dii- 
turban ces since 1965j is discusied. Looting in such civil disturbances h 
highly ielective; only certain types of consumer goods are looted while 
other and frequently more valuable property is generally avoided. 
Looting is cften jpositively sanctioned by a segment of thti population. 
While looting is often viewed as simply illegal or meaningless behavior^ 
it can be seen as an index of social change since it signals the end of a 
past normative agreement concerning property rights within the com- 
munity. Whether it means the initiation of more peaceful ways of 
initituting change remains to be seen. If not, the continuation of vio- 
lence and looting may become normative among the lower class elements 
of the population* (1 reference) (Author abstract modified) 

Rapoporti Rhonaj Rapoport^ Robert N* The dual career family? 
A variant pattern and social change, Wutnan Relations (London)i 
22(l)iS-30, 1969. 

Societal implications of the dual career family, in which both husband 
and wife have jobs which are highly salient personally and require a 
high degree of commitment, are discussed. In the postindustrial era, 
more women are enteritig the work force* A study was conducted of 13 
functioning dual career families and 3 in which the wife ended her 
careeri at least temporarily* Interviewi with theie 16 families indicated 
5 structural dimensions of stress^ 1) role overloads} 2) dilemmas arising 
from the discrepancy between personal norms and social norms; 8) 
maintenance o£ personal identityr 4) social network dilammai; B) role 
cycling. It is suggested that the dual career family structure is likely to 
become more prevalent to the extent that 3 of social change 

g ovide compatible arrays of factors to support the pattern: 1) the 
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arena of work role ralationships; 2) the arena of domesdc rola relation- 
shipsi 8) the arena of the built environment/ (50 references) (Author 
abstract modified) 

, • ./ : '■ , ■ ■ ■ . . . ■ ■. .■ ' ■ ; 
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Roberts^ Ben C* On the origins and resolution of English working class 
protMt* Ini Graham, H,^ Ffofcnca in America, Yorki Bantam 

Books, 1969. 822 p/ (p, 245=280)/ ^ 

In this study of violence in America, the origins and resolutions of 
Engliih working class protests are investigated for purposes of com- 
parison. In feudal England peasants angered by high taxes and feudal 
practices often revoked and were quickiy suppressed. During the 14th 
century, civil conflicts cofttinued, but when the Tudors came to power 
in 1485, a firm government and stable paternalism created a stable 
society. After the Civil War and the restoration of the Stuarti in 1660/ 
there were many riots, that were mainly spontaneous, a major factor in 
these riots was a weakness in the central authprities and no working- 
class movement, A politiGal system has not developed to the stage where 
major issues of social discontent could be resolved through a demo- 
cratic process. The period from 1783 to 1867 has been called an age of 
improvement. /V^iolent behavior by the poor ch to a pattern of 

orderly procedure in settling social and political conflicts. Industrial 
growth was a decisive factbr along with strong trade unions. Through- 
out the 19th century, an interplay of constraint existed that was imposed 
by law and public concession to the idea of voluntary collective selt 
regulation. By the mid-1 SOO's, a succession of factory and mine acts were 
passed to protect women and children from exploitation. Theae were 
the result of combined action of enlightened legislators and working/ 
class leaders. During the latter half of the 1800% discontents were met by 
piecemeal social reforms. The British trade union movement never 
faced the kinds of problems that confronted the labor movement in 
19th century America or Europe, Revolutionary tradition was a funda- 
mental fact in America, and waves of immigrants who had relieved 
pressure in Britain threatened the jobs of earlier immi^ants in America, 
In the scramble for security , violence was inevitable/ In Britain the 
popularion was relatively stable and the roots of the working class went 
cieep. British employers took a more tolerant attitude and were less 
ruthless towards unions. The working class in Britain was not homo- 
geneousj there were significant diflferences in between 
skilled and unskilled workers, rural and urban wortos, and new 
immigrants and native-born Englishmen. Social groups in Briiain man- 
aged to achieve a balance of relations that reduce to a low 
leveL When conflicts arose before and after World War I, firmly 
estabiished patterns of behavior enabled both sides to moderate their 
actions and reach an understanding of their differences, (22 references) 
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Rosf#, H. Laurence; Campbel!, Donald T*i Glais^ Gene V* Deteriiiiiiing 
the social effects of a legal reforms The British *'Braathalyier*- crack- 
down of 1967, Americmi Behavioral Sctentist, lS(4);49S-509, 1970, 

The social effects o£ a legal reform are examined in a study utiliiing 
the iinerrupted time series research design, a method of analysis that 
has broad poteniial use in studies of legal change more generally. The 
method has been applied to the British crackdown on drinking and 
driving* It Is believed that the method has ruled but a wide variety of 
potential alternative explanations of the observed decline in casualties. 
The conclusion is tliat the crackdown^ with its attendant publicity^ did 
save lives and prevent injuries, and that It continues to have an 
important beneficlar effect on British highw it has 

been shown that a relatively simple and inexpensive legal reform has 
produced the result for which it was is believed that the 

British act, with appropriate modifications, would meet the require- 
ments of constitutionality in the United States; and although direct 
generalization is not possible, no reason is apparent why such action 
would not have a similarly beneficial effect in this country. Officials 
charged with the responsibility for highway safety might well be urged 
to cohsider tliis adoption/ A technique for eva^ effect of social 

changes generally and legal changes in particular has been demon- 
strated. Rules to bo followed in adapting this technique to particular 
settings are suggested. (21 references) (Author abstract modified) 

■■v:.;bis>^' ■■.V- ■■■■■ : :^ : ._'''y^\- -^^^ 

Roussopoulos, Dimiu'ioSv The dlman^ dismnt. Jaurtml of tJw 

Canadian Bar Association 

The individual citizen has traditionally had 4 courses of action to 
follow when he disagreed with government policiesr consent, passive 
resistance, violence, or letter writing and voting. To tlie new dissenters 
none are satisfactory and a new fifth answei: is nonviolent direct action 
or civil disobedience. The social context in which such dissent has 
emerged in postwar Canada and the tJ*S* is discussed and some eKemples 
of student dissent in Canada are described, ^ concluded that it is 
foolish to hope that discourse* parliamentory procedure, and due proceis 
will be the only means for social change.^ 

B14 ^''^/^''^'-^^T-'':-^ ■ • 

Rubinstein^ Eli A, Paradoxes of student protests. Atnerkan PsycKolo- 
gift, 24(2)1188-141, 1969/ 

The paradoxes of student proteats are discusied. Perliaps the most 
central and prevalent p uphold their 

y individual freedom the student activists forcibly abridge the freedom 
y[yj^ of others. It is on a variation of tliis point that university administrators 
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have taken their stand. Another paradox is to be found ip the intel- 
lectual anti-intellectualism and the dogmatic antidogmatism. The stu- 
dent protesters have a highly mtellectual form of antiintellectualism by 
virtue of their own above average intelligence. A third paradox is that 
in the rebellion against what the activists see as an authoritarian and 
unresponsive politicized society they find themselves engaged in all kinds 
of complex political strategies and tactics. It is this aspect which troubles 
the extreme and very active core of the new left. The last dilemma 
concerns the struggle to find a basis for confrontation. On the one hand, 
the students do not want a confrontation. They want something definite 
and unyielding against which to resist At the same time, if a college 
president takes a firm stand, the students view him as a perfect example 
of the entrenched establishment. The spread and impact of student 
protests make them much more a sociological and a political phenome- 
non than a psychological one. What seems to underlie much of the 
force and vitality of these student protests is the sense of drama, the 
feeling of participation^ and the excitement of being caught up in a 
group experience* (19 references) 

Rubinstein, Eli A. Stanford study of campus protests. Scfew^, 
163(3870)s87M80, 1969, 

Further clarification of an earlier statement calling for a national 
study of student protests is made. The statement was not to be regarded 
as a substitute for examining the underlying issues or to mean that 
problems of university governance are not of basic importance; Rather* 
an understanding of the process of confrontations could jerve as an 
additional means for effective response to both the specific issues and 
the general need for reexamination of university governance. 

■516 ■■ 

Ruesch, JurgenrBrodsky, CarroirM/ Tjhe concept of social disability. 
Archwes of General Psycftteery^ l9(4)'394-403, 1968. 

The term "physical impairment" refers to permanent biological 
limitations, and the term "psychological impairment'V refers to perm 
nent mental limitations of the individual^ both represent endstates of 
conditions listed in the standard nomenclature of diseases and opera* 
tj^ons. In recent years, however, a third type of impairment has emerged. 
The pro^essive specialization of modern life, the complexity of tech* 
nology, and the existence of certain cultural, educational/ and economic 
deprivations have called attention to "social impairment/' which is 
characteriied by a person's inability to communicate, to function aocially, 
and to take advanta^ of the focilities available in any society. Physical, 
psychological, or social impairment is judged to exist when the patient, 
as compared to other persons of the same age and sex, axhihiti Hiiiita- 
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tions of function. Depending upon the specific situational demandi, 
impairment may or may not disable the patient Disability exists when 
situational characteristica result in exclusion of the impaired patient, 
preventing him from pursuing gainful employment, recreation/ or 
home life, and when that patient is unable to find inclusion in any 
other suitable substitute situation. If impairment is a fimctibn of the 
person, disability is a function of the social situation. The evolution of 
the notion of social disability, the characteristics of the impaired per- 
son, and the assessment of the actually or potentially disabling situa- 
tions have been discussed, and the concliision has been advanced that 
social disability is the end result of any impairment that leads to more or 
less permanent exclusion. It is the task of social psychiatry to prevent 
various minor impairments from becoming major disabilities. (37 refer- 
ences) (Author abstiact) 

517 

Sarbin, Theodore On the distinction between social roles and social 
types, with special reference to the hippie. Amerkan Journal of Pjy- 
chiatry, 125(8)^024=1081, 1969. 

The distinction between social roles and social types is discussed. 
With special reference to the hippie. Social types prcdde models ot 
conduct that may be used to enculturate the young. The folk type is 
constructed out of exaggerations in expected conduct. The exaggeration 
serves as the focus for social typing. Social typing or folk typing is likely 
to be engaged in by nearly everyone. Under conclitions of crisis and 
social change, newly created positions are filled^ not by chance, but by 
recruitment from social types, when the pub!ic features of the type 
have some face validity for the emerging role/ The purpose of psycholog- 
ical typing is to locate through a series of inferences all persons in an 
aprioistic linear dimensional scheme; the purpose of social typing is 
to place a particular person into a formed figural category with certain 
easily recognizable properties. Folk typing may best be understood as 
a cognitive process. Two conditions are required-for folk typing: 1) the 
noting of individual differences in the public performance of roles* and 
2) the recognition that a particular performance style is relevant to the 
values intrinsic to the life of the collectivity. The hippie is not enacting 
a social role. There are no complementary roles^ no recognized social 
structures containing a position designated "hippie"* no system of 
rights and duties that center on a status called "hippie"- Rather^ the 
hippie is a social or folk type. As an occupant of the undifFerentiated 
youth status in contemporary society, his performance style is readily 
recognized by others. The cues that lead an observer to infer that a 
particular person is an exemplar of the folk type *'hippie*' are variations 
in dreis* man er, demeanor* health and sanitation habits, content of 
speech, art prt ^^ ^nces, and conduct presumably related to drug usage. 
(20 refcrences) . 
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518 

Sax, Richard M* Why it hurts to be black and blue. Issues in Crimu 
nolo^, 4(l)sl»l4, 1968. . 

Unlike the military^ the police and law enforcement professions have 
little or no appeal for Negroes. Before the Watts riots in 1966, Integra- 
tion in police departments was resisted by white police. Following the 
outbreak of violence, recruitment of bhick police officers was given 
high priority. However, by this time few Negroes %vere interested. 
Changes in the system %vill come only when internal strength is 
developed within the black community, 

i 

519 

Schnore, Leo F,; Sharp, Hairy, The changing color of our big cities. 
In^ O'Brien, R., Readings in General Sociology. 4ih Ed* Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin* 1969, 545 p. (p, 119-^122), 

Urbanization of the nonwhite population of the United States is 
one of the outstanding social trends of the twentieth century and pro- 
foundly relevant to an understanding of the contemporary urban crisis. 
In 1900 only 23 percent of the nonwhite population lived in cities; 
in 1960 72 percent were iirban dwellers. During the same period the 
urban white population increased from 43 to about 70 percent oE the 
total. This trend is even more marked in the very large cities but is 
evident in large urban areas in all sections of the country except in 
the South where 6 of 10 metropolitan areas had lower proportions of 
nonwhites in 1960 than in 1950. Central areas of the cities have 
received the greatest number of the urban nonwhites while the noh= 
%vhite population declined but grew rapidly in the suburban areas* 
While there are a number of causes for these shifts in population, the 
major factors in residential clustering by race are restrictive selling 
practices which ultimately create separate housing markets for whites 
and nonwhites/ It is anticipated that the rest of the century will be 
marked by a continuation of these trends as well as a continuation of. 
the accompanying social upheavals that have been experienced in 
recent years* (Author abstract modified) 

520 ^ 

Schur, Edwin M. Abortion. Annals of the American Academy of PoUtu 
cat and Social Science, 376(March)n36-147, 1968. 

As part of the increasingly open discussion of sexual matters in 
American society, new attention has-been focused on the abortion 
"'problem/' In America, induced abortion, which medically can be a 
simple procedure, has been subject to legal proscription and administra= 
tive controL Th^ current narrow legal exception for ^^therapeutic abor- 
tipn" does not accord with accepted standairds of good medical practice. 
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and is now being challenged by medical practitioners and organizations. 
Instead o£ curbing abortion, the criminal law ban simply diverts the 
demand for such services to illicit sources. The reaults are a thriving 
illegal buiinessj subjection of abortion-seekers to the dangers of criminal 
abortion; a process of *'criminaliiation*'; and— for women in the lower 
socioeconomic strata—discriminatory treatment^ according to their finan- 
cial and informational resources. An important trend toward liberaliza- 
tion of abortion laws is related to broader currents of social change in 
society, involving norms governing private sexual behavior, fertility 
control, and the social roles of women. The keynote of such change is 
the extension of areas of free choice to women which were hitherto not 
accorded them. How Tar this trend will be carried with respect to free- 
dom of abortion remains to be seen. 

521 

Schwab^ John Psychosocial medicine and the contemporary scene^ 
Comprehensive Psychiatry, 12(l)i 19-26, 197L 

An essay scrutinizes certain epidemiologic findings about mental 
illness, surveys the contemporary social scene, and points out some 
associations between mental illness and socio' forces that may have 
predictive value for groups in America today. Civilization is historically 
blamed for widespread mental illness but comparative transcultural 
studies cannot be made now to test this thesis. Investigation indicates 
that mobility, population growth, and social change may be responsible 
for increased mental illness. It appears that the age of anxiety is passing 
and we are in the midst of thje decades of depression/ comparable to 
the melancholia epidemic in England in the half century following the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada. Post World War 2 conditions in America 
are compared to those in Elizabethan England. Youth struggling to 
find identity, women, blacks, the elderly, and the poor are groups 
vulnerable to depressive illness. This illness may become epidemic 
because of the social climate in which withdrawal serves a protective 
function and is an adaptive reaction, and in which aggressive be= 
havior is being socially repressed. (S2 references) 

522 

Selih, Alenka. / Juvenile delinquency In industrialization and urbanlza^ 
tiont / Mladinika delinkvenca v razmerah industrializacije in urbani^ 
zacije^ Revija Kriminalistiko in Kriminologijo (Ljubljana)* 2l(l)i 
10-15, 1970. 

Sociological implications of industrialization and urbanization with 
the impact of social changes brought along by both processes as soclp* 
logical categories are discussed. Those characteristics of both processes 
which may have 5ome influence on the existence of socionegative 
phenomenal €,g* juvenile delinquency, are especially stressed. The 
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problem of an individviars situation in urban environment in Slovenia 
is disciissed and data on changes in urbanization of this area in the 
last years are presented. These changes are related to the consequentti 
arising from them for different groups and individuals and it is empha- 
sized that the phenomenon of juvenile delinquency is to be studied in 
the frame of these changes. (13 references) Qournal abstract) 

B2S 

Sethi, B. B.i Thacore, V. R*i Gupta, S. C. Ghan^ng pattema of culture 
and psychiatry in India. American Jmimal of Psychotherapy^ 1968, 
22(1), 46-=54. 

India is passing through a phase o£ far-reaching socioeconomicj 
sociDphilosophical, and cultural changes, A "we** oriented society is 
facing extinction with the onslaught of *'r* oriented Individuals. In- 
creased materialism, increaMd awarenesij and heightened expectations 
are the current mode. This new society must in due course consolidate 
itself and mature. Until then society shall keep on witnessing a wide 
variety of emotional derangements and It is for psychiatry to develop 
itself and guide the emotionally vulnerable individuals to the best of 
its ability, (copyright, 1968 by, the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, Inc.) 

524 

Sharina, S* Structuifal coniinuity in the iEace of cultural change. 
Eastem Anthropologist, 22(2)^77-186, 1969. 

For reasons of varying orderis shifts in the religious allegiance of a 
group may have differential effects both with reference to its social 
matrix and cultural milieu. Religion naturally wields more influence 
on culture than on social texture. This is also true in the event of 
conversion* The Meos of Mewat, Hindus originally^ are converted 
Muslims today. It is not determined whether their conversion was 
volitional, induced, or forcible. There may be S discernible consequences 
of conversion on group plane for the convert culture: amalgam> 
syntliesis, and approximation. Analysis of findings reveals that Hindu 
elements persist especially in the spheres of Meo culture which relate 
to the cohesive aspect -of institutional arrangements, whereas the 
Muslim element is discernible in the life cycle rituals. Meo society is 
structured aiong clan lines. Marriage is forbidden in the same clan, and 
inhabitants of the same village are not allowed to marry. The propulsive 
force now driving the Meos to Islam is the Tabligh movement whose 
aim is twofold' (1) to purge the Meos of the ethos of the Hindu 
element, and (2) to initiate the Meos in the ways of devout Islam. The 
Tabligh movement failed in removing the rules of exogamy. But it has 
made dents in the ritualistic aspects of the Meos' mode of living, with 
resultant strain on their cultural fabric. Clearly, the Muslim element is 
permeating especially in the realm of outward ceremoniali, material 
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symbols, religious observances, awareness and the like. Meo culture is 
y rhaps in the profess of assuming a sort of Islaniic complex. Yet, the 
exogamous practice among the Meos conclusively provicles an instance 
of social structural persistance. (10 referencei) 

525 

Sinha, Jai B. P*| Stogdill, Ralph M.| Shartle, Carroll L A factorial 
itudy o£ cross-cultural values and related bio^aphical data. Indian 
Journal of Psychology (New Belhi), 45(4)i281^294, 1970, 

A cross-cultural study of values using college students from India and 
the United States as subjects is discussed. Background data were 
obtained in search of common and unique biographical correlates of 
value dimensions in their own societal settings. The Shartle value scale 
used is designed to measure to evaluate judgments about a wide range 
of practices which could or do occur in an educational organization. 
The study throws some light on several previous vie%vpoints. Parsons' 
(1951) concept of diffuseness of organi/ational functions in an imder 
developed economy has been supported. The Weberlan contention 
about the crucial role religion plays in affecting economy through 
values is also supported. Religious activities are associated with liberal- 
ism, progress and service orientation in the American, but with con* 
servatism and backwardness in Indian culture. It was also found that 
although at a specific level the value patterns in the 2 cultures are 
quite different/ at a general leval the more common components of the 
value patterns emerge. This suggests the possibility of some cross- 
cultural invariance in organizational values. Howeveri factors unique to 
eacli sample (e.g., traditional patriacnal orientation, fatalism, and 
discipline and control in the Indian sample; and aging/ and family 
centeredness in the American sample) can be interpreted as indicative 
of real diflPerences between the 2 cultures. The research is of particular 
interest indicating that values are much more highly related to social, 
economic, and political variables in India than in the United States, 
(16 references) (Author abstract modified) 
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Skolnickj Jerome The PolUics of ProiMi, New YorkrBallamine 
Books, 1969. 420 p. 

An analysis is presented of the nature and causes of protests and 
confrontations in the United States, and their occasional eruption into 
violence. This study, which was prepared for the National Commission 
on the Causes and Prevention of Violence/describes what contemporary 
protest is atid is lOf. The public response to protest is surrounded by 
misconceptions concerning the nature and goals of contemporary pro- 
test and the composition of protest groups. A major goal of this 
analyais is to cjiallenge these miscanceptions in order that responsible 
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discussions may take place unencumbered by misunderstandlnff and 
aistortion. If the racial situation remains inflammatory, if the condi- 
tions perpetuating proverty remain unchanged, and if vast numbers 
ot young people see small hope for improvement in the quality of their 
lives, this country will remain in danger. (109 references) 

527 

Skolnick Jerome H. The politics of confrontation. In^ Skolnick, T.. 
The P^s of Protest. New Yorki Ballantine Books, 1969. 420 p. 
Vp- aI—uo), 

The causes and effects of antiwar protests, student protests, and black 
militancy are examined in this report, which is part of a book on the 
causes and prevention of violence. Reasons lor the existence of a 
broa^dly based and durable Vietnam peace movement must be sought 
in the reassessment of cold war attitudes; in the absence of a "Pearl 
Harbor to mob.lfie patriotic unity- and in the gradual accumulation 
ot public knowledP" about the history of America's involvement This 
movement, having no single ideology or clearly formulated goals beyond 
an end to the war, is dependent on government policy for its survival 
growth, and tactical evolution. Still, the political consequences of the 
war may be profound, since, in its wake, there has been a continuing 
reassessment of American politics and institutions, especially amoni 
students at leading colleges and universities. The current student 
of'^'iqw" "^"^^ and politically serious than the generation 

of the 1950s. Their participation in the civil rights movemint, in the 
^eace Corps, and m university protest reflects an idealism expressed in 
direct ac ion. They have come to see the university as implicated in the 
industnal, military, and racial status quo. The introduction of police 
thii ™f "T-P"*' 1:^ ="«ndant violence, usually has reinforced 
these perceptions while decreasing support for the university outside 
rtie campus and diverting attention from substantive issues. Black 
mihtants are repudiating conventional American culture and values. 
J^,?h?t°- if ^«P«"^«"pe " "r«sed rather than integration. Four 
facers have mfluenced this transition. First, the failure of the civil 
t^on of^nST"° social, economic, and political posi- 

uon of most Negroes. Second, urban riots of the 1960's have been met 
w t '^as mobilized militant sen tinS 

withm black communities. Third, a woridwide revolution against colo= 
mahsm has induced a new sense of racial consciousness and p Se 
J ^'""'^ ^""^ diverted resources away from i^rban 

needs. (50 references) (Author abstract modified) X rom uroan . 

528 

militancy. In: Skolnick. J., The PoUtics of 
Protest. New Yorki Ballantine Books, 1969. 420 p. (f 210-240). 

The characteristic form o£ violent white militancy in history (vigikn- 
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tism) and contemporary white militancy are discussed in this report, 
which is part of a book on the causes and preventon of violence. The 
most violent single force in American history outside of %var has been 
a minority of militant whites, defending home, familyi or county from 
forces considered alien or threatening. Historically, a tradition oE direct 
vigilante action has joined with racist and nativist cultural themes to 
create intermittent reigns o£ terror against racial and ethnic minorities 
and against those considered un-American. It is difficult to exaggerate 
the extent to which violence, often aided by community support and 
encouragement from political leaders, is embedded in American history. 
Althougli most white Americans repudiate violence and support the 
goal of increased opisortunity for blacks, there has been a resurgence 
of militant white protest, largely directed against the gains of the 
black communities/ The roots of such protest He in the political and 
economic sources oE white marginality and insecurity. In this sense, 
white militancy, like student, antiwar, and black protest reflects a funda- 
mental crisis of American polirical and social institutions. White pro- 
test is not simply the work of extremists whose behavior is peripheral 
to the main currenti of American society. Similarly/capitulation to the 
rhetoric of white militancy, through simplistic demands for law and 
order, cannot substitute adequately for concrete programs aimed at the 
roots of white discontent, (678 references) (Author abstract) 

529 

Specht, Hawy. Disruptive cactici. SQCtal Work, 14(2)^5-15, 1969, 

The use of disruption is considered as one of the tactics or modes 
o£ intervention that may be chosen to bring about planned social change. 
RX. Warren's typology of responses is applied to issues as perceived by 
participants and tactics which will likely be chosen for each. Thus, 
issue consensus leads to collaboration and tactics of joint action, coop= 
eration and education. Issue difference leads to campaigning through 
tactics of compromise arbitration, negotiation, and mild coercion. 
Issue dissensus results in contest or disruption with clashes, violation of 
normative behavioi and legal norms. Violence with such tactics as 
deliberate attempts to harm, to take over a government and guerilla 
warfare becomes the mode of intervention. The interrelationships 
between ^.hese various tactics and their moral, ethical and social conse- 
t^uences are discussed in order to clarify their use in promoting social 
change and, more particularly, to present a basis for understanding and 
solving the prol Jems of violence in the world today. (28 references) 
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Stewart^ Omer. Questions regarding American Indian criminality* 
Human Organimtion, 2Si6 1^6, 1964. 

A study of American Indian criminElity wa American 
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Indian means a sodaWegal, not a biological, group. In most reports of 
crimes, Indians are not considered of sufficient importance numerically 
to be placed in a separate category, and they become lost among 
"other races." When a table is prepared showing the rate per 100,000 
population, however, the amount of Indian criminality relative to 
population size seems to be exceptionally large. An examination of 
the causes for arrests indicates that Indians are particularly vulnerable 
to arrest for drunkenness and other crimes involving alcohol. Drunken- 
ness alone accounted for 71% of all Indian arrests reported in 1960. 
The Indian arrests for all alcohol-related crimes is 12 times greater than 
the national average and over S times that of Negroes. Arrests for all 
suspected crimes for the nation as a whole has a rate 4 times higher for 
urban centers than for rural areas, but for Indians, the urban rate is 
24 tinies that of the rural; The figures presented are consistent for all 
Indians of the nation, whather taken from the national uniform crime 
report o£ the FBI or from the records of individual tribal courts. All 
law enforcement agencies dealing with Indians have reported Indian 
criminality at rates much higher than the national averages and higher 
than those for other minority groups. Indians have been arrested and 
convicted for illegal acts while under the influence of liquor at rates 
several times higher than have individuals of other minority groups. 
Indians have a crime rate for non-alcohol connected crimes higher than 
the national average. The usual social and cultural conditions which 
are found to contribute to delinquent behavior in the general popula- 
tion, such as poor housing, broken homes, poverty, discrimination, 
segregation, lack of education, etc., operate among the Indians. (8 
references) , 

531 

Stimmel, Don P, Criminality o£ voluntary sexual acts in Color&do. 
University of Colorado Lmv Revimv, 40(2)i268=281, 1968. " 

Sex laws in Colorado are archaic in language, and revisions of the 
laws have been few and far between. In many instances the laws are 
older than the state of Colorado itself. Colorado's recently liberalized 
abortion statute plainly indicates that the knowledge and attitudes of 
society and of its legislative representatives have evolved substantially 
froni those that made up the environment in which these laws were 
originally passed. The incidence of at least technical violations that go 
either undetected or unpunished is far greater than that attending most 
statutes; hence, it is clearly time for a reev aation. The recommenda- 
tions regarding sex laws contained in the model penal code of the 
American Law Institute merit careful consideration. The initial con- 
cern, however, milst be with the underlying philosophy upon which 
laws regulating voluntary sexual conduct are to rest. It is essential to 
ask i£ anyone is harmed or if anyone's rights are yiplated by many of 
the forms of voluntary sexual behavior curirently deemed criminaL 
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Taft. Lawrence T. Parents of autistic children. Developmental Medi- 
«Mtf mid CWW 2V#«roiogy (I^ndon^ 

The attempt to attribute the etiology o£ autism to the environment 
provided by the parents has been both confirmed and frustraied. Many 
inconsistencies exist in studies of class, intellect, personality traits and 
child-rearing practices. There have also been many disagreements on 
: the biological or neurological status of the autistic child. Continuing 

studies into the interaction of the child and his environment are needed 
to understand the paihophysiology of infantile autism. Questions are 
unsettled regarding classiHcation and sampling problems and over- 
whelming permutation and computations are. inherent when experi- 
ential factors are compared %vith genetic and constitutional factors, 
Meaningful results can be derived only if variables are removed and 
i£ the measures, parameters and research designs are able to be repli- 
cated. A multidisciplined approach would be invaluable. In a study 
population, detaiU of the significant historical events, reports of care- 
ful developmental and neurological examinations, and a standardized 
assessment o£ family adequacy should be obtained. Thus, data t^o 
establish a numerically significant population could then be pooled. 
(19 references) 

633 - . 

Tryon, Robert C. Comparative cluster analysis of focial areas. Multi' 

, varmte'^Behavioral Tlesearch, 1968, 3<2), 213-232, 

3 demographic dimensiohs previously isolated by cluster analysis 
procedures (using BC Try system computer analyses) and the social 
areas discovered were compared in diiferent metropolitan areas for 
their stability over time and place. The dimensions (socioeconomic 
independence, family life, and assimilation) accour ted for the gener- 
ality of 33 census tract characteristics it 2 communities. It was also 
shown that the 3 basic dimensions were essentially unchanged during 

the decade which included World War 71. The stability of these 
dimensions was retained even though there %vas considerable change 
in residents in each metropolitan area during the decade. T^^ 
of cluster-search procedures is demonstrated by the stability of the 3 

demographic dimensions. (Copyright, 1968 by the American Psycho^ 
logical Association, Inc.) 

534 - ' ' y ' ■ _ ■ ■ 

Tucker, Sterling. Black-wlilte confrontation: The law and the lawyer. 
? Denmr Lmju Jmimalf 46<^)il7rZBrl^ 

Solution of the grave problems of the cities, particularly the black- 
white confrontation, requires understatidingq^^^^^^ 
^ date those in positions with the power to provide leadfirship in attacK- 
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ing those problems have dealt only with symptoms. The existenca of 
two separate communities, one for whites and one foi' blacks, creates 
the basic problem and a major social change is required so that the 
Negro can be fully integrated into society. The emotional use of the 
term ''law and order" is often nothing more than a call for society to 
return to the status quo wliich perpetuates the concept of separate and 
unequal communities for blacks and whites. In application they seal 
off the ghettos e%'en further -from the rest of society and chain and 
enslave the ghetto people. The white commimity must come to imder- 
stand that the ciirrent code of social morality that supports the separa- 
tion is wrong and that every individtial has a stake in breaking down 
the polarization. TJie legal profession has a large responsibility in sup- 
porting this change. If it is not made^ the riots %vhich have occurred 
will expand into real revolution. (1 reference) 

536 

U.S, National Commissioii on the Causes and Prevention of Violence^ 
Progress Report^ January 9^ 1069, Washington^ D.C, IJ,S* Govt, Print, 
Off., 1969. 52 p. 

The President*! Commission on Violence is conducting an extensive 
inquiry into many seemingly unrelated subjects in order to reach an 
imderstanding of the social context of contemporary domestic violence. 
Tile Commission's research work was divided into seven basic areas 
of detailed study by the following task forces^ (1) task force on his= 
tori cal and comparative perspectives; (^) task force on group violence; 

(8) task force on individual acts of violence; (4) task force on assas- 
sination; (5) task force on firearrrs; (6) task= force on the mediaj and 

(7) task force on law and law enforcement. More than 140 research 
projects have been undertaken by outside experts and scholars. From 
preliminary reports^ testimony, and consultation, certain tiiemes of 
challenge for the United States have been identified. Among these are^ 

(1) Not all violence is illegitimatej but the existence of legitimate 
violence sometimes provides rationalizations for those who would 
achieve ends through illegitimate vialence/ (2) Individual violence 
may result, in part, from a deranged mind; but experts agree that 
most persons who commit violence are basically no different from 
others. The incidence of violence is subject to modification, control, 
and prevention through conscious changes in man's environment. (3) 
Historically, discontent and anger of groups and individuals has often 
culminated in violence. (4) Progress in meeting the demands of those 
seeking^social change does not always reduce the level of violence. (5) 
The key to much of the violence lies within the young who accotmt 
for an ever^ncreasing percentage of crime The existence of large 
numbers of firearms in private hands is complicating factors in the 
control of violence. (7) Additional complications arise from the high 
visibility of violence and social Inequalities resulting from the effect 
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of mass media. (8) Social control of violence through law depends, 
in large measure, on the perceived legkimncy of the law and the 
society it supports. (9) The crimiiial justice system suffers from an 
under-investment of resources at every leveL (10) More effective con- 
trol of violence requires the active engagement and commitment of 
every citizen. 

537 

U.S» Congresi, 90th, 2d Session, Judiciary Comm, Subcommittee to In- 
vestigate the Administration of the Internal Secnrity Act* The soci- 
ology of the new left* In* US^ Congress^ 90th^ 2d, Judiciary Comm.f 
the New LefL Washingtom U.S. Govt, Printing Office, 1968. 246 p. 
(p, 21=23). 

Sociological reasons for the emergence of tlie new left and its phi- 
losophy of futility and militant action are discussed, It is not a matter 
of time and place alone, but it is a matter of rapid change^ achieved 
too quickly^ and not yet assimilated to American culture values and 
world view^ America has been transformed into an overwhelmingly 
urban society— a mass society. Young people growing up in such a 
changed society have found that the values they were taught in school 
do not always match the situations they face in their daily lives. This 
however/ is only a minor part of the political phenomenon that exists. 
A more important part rests with the nature of decision making in 
our modern world, and the great distance placed between the maker 
of dectiions and the man in the street, The new left cannot be con- 
sidered simply as a rejection of the concerns that motivate other 
Americans^Rather it is a rejection of a society that has created such a 
situation. The new left is motivated by a desire for something better, 
and it believes that something better cannot evolve, but must come 
about as a result of a shattering revolution. Neither the new left, nor 
any other significant social force, exists in a vacuum. Such forces cannot 
be contrclled without an understanding of the real nature of their 
existence. (1 reference) (Author abstract modified) 
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U*S* CongresSj 90th, 2d Session^ Judiciary Comm* Subcommittee to In* 
vestlgate the Administration of the Intemal Security Act, Other major 
activities of the new left Im U.S. Congress, 90th, 2d, Judiciary Comm.^ 
the iV«i> JL^/t, Washington^ U.S, Govt. Printing Office, 1968. 246 p. 
(p, 47^8). 

A research memorandum of the U,S, Congress indicates that one of 
the basic goals of the new lefty and consequently the activity which has 
called ^jpon a great portion o£ its enthusiasm and passion, is that of 
becoming the dominant force in controlling the American university* 
^*"trol by the traditional university establishment, together with 
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hostility to the selective service system, and to the war in ^Hetnam, 
mem to be the trinity of enemies against which such critics seek to 
do battle. Campus reform has as its long range goal not simply the 
creation o£ a politically Involved college community but the total 
alteration o£ the social, economic, and political structure o£ society. 
Likewise, the new left's campaign against the military draft and the 
war in Vietnam are not ends in themseU^eB^ but are incident of the 
alleged corruption of the entire system. The issue of the war^ an emo- 
tional and confused question to young people, is in their view a 
vehicle through which they can bring their more basic criticisms and 
programs to the attention of a mass of people. There is wide disagree- 
ment about how many students are involved in the protest and 
counterprotests concerning the administration's Vietnam policy and 
also about the motivations of the protestors and their long range goals* 
The protest activity has resulted in even more activity by students In 
support of the administration's policy and several reports indicate that 
the extent of the student revolution appears overrated and must be 
put into perspective^ protest organizations represent only a fraction of 
the total number of .Uudents on each campus. It is pointed out that 
opposition to the selective service system and its operation has not all 
come from the new left, but the new left has played a major role in 
the opposition. (Author abstract modified) 

539 

U«S* Congress^ BOtht 2d Session, Judiciary Comm* Subcommittee to In- 
veatigate the Administration of the Internal Security Act, The future. 
In; Congress^ 90ihy2di judi€iary Comm.^ the New Left, Washing- 
torn VS. Govt, Printing Office, 1968. 246 p, (p, 99=103)V 

A research memorandum of the U.S. Congress on its investigation 
of the new left indicates that in light of the past record of the new 
left, it would be folly to regard the revolutionary directives as merely 
words. The new left has always been outspoken about its plans and 
has invariably done what it has said it v/ould do. It would be prudent 
y on the part of our law enforceraent authorities to prepare themselves 
I for a nationwide epidemic o£ incidents of sabotage directed against 
I selective service offices, military installations and equipment, and mili^ 
tary personneL Much student activism will appear on the college 
campuses. The hardened revolutionaries who make up the new left 
leadership plan to capture the souls of the idealistic innocents who 
; joined their marches and demonstrations, by leading them progres- 
; sively Irom one action to the other. Despite the best efforts of the 
^ leaders, many of the innocents and perhaps the majority, are bound to 
J turn against the new left, as their eyes are opened to the fact that they 
; are being used as revolutionary pa%vTis, Our society can contribute to 
\ the process of disillusionment by differentiating between the leaders 
^ and the rank and file and by showing itself willing at all times to give 
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sympathatic coiisideration to the legitimate grievances of our young 
people, (Author abstract modified) 

540 

Uidin^ Gene Civil disobedience and urban revolt, American Journal 
of P^chiatty, 125iUh9l-97, 

The dynamics of civil disorder, clearly distinguiihed from civil dis- 
obadience^ are analyzed^ The nature of contempory urban revolf.i the 
American tendency to covertly admire violence, the effects o£ the rapid 
rate o£ social change and the relatively permissive attitude to%vard 
revolt are considered briefly, Using the model o£ adolescent rebellion 
as an aid to understanding the student and Negi^o revolts^ he concludes 
that the most urgent task of society is to create the means by which 
dissident groups can express emotional rebellion within appropriate 
and well-defined limits. (2 references) Qournal abstract modified) 

541 

Wachtel, Paul* Change and resistancei A psychotherapeutic view of 
race relations, Columbia Forum^ 11(4)^18-21| 1968* 

There is a possibility thatj like psychothei'apy patients^ many Negroes 
unwillingly snive to undo the changes they seek. This is not to suggest 
that what most Negroes need is psychotherapy. Negi^oes want a change 
in an oppressive social system, but many do wish that they could act 
differently, aside from how the white man behoves^ Tlie oppression 
to which the Negroes were subjected forced them to find ways o£ 
adaption in a world of restricted opportunityi these adaptive efforts 
may now be a great hindrance to the acceptance of changes that negroes 
desperately want. The opportunities now gradually opening for Negroes 
may be putting many into greater acute discomfort than the quiet 
misery to which they were accustomed. If unconscious resistance to 
change is part of the dynamics of the present racial situation* then 
riots are not only an angry warning to the white man, but they may 
also be viewed as a iubconscious sabotage of the efforts that have been 
made/The single act of rioting could serve both wis the wish to 
speed chaiige, and the wish to slow it down. The black man wants 
change desperately and that he also fears the change does not make 
the desire any less real, it only makes it human. 
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Walker, NlgeL Environmental theories, Ini Walker, N., Crime and 
Punishment in Brftam. 2d Ed. Edinburgh: University Press, 1968, 
373 p, (p. 89-103), 

A group of envirpnmental theories which emphasize t economic* 
ecological or social conditions in which delinquents develop is dii- 
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cussed in an overall study o£ the British panal system, Dorothy Thomas 
corjtructed a British business cycle for the years 1854 to 1913 using 
stiitiitics such as unemployment, exportSi retail prices, railway freight 
roceipis, coal production* provincial bank clearings, pig iron produce 
tion and operating blast furnaces as indices. She found that drunken^ 
ness increased during periods of prosperity and biirglaries increased 
during lean years. Another study conducted by Glaser and Rice be- 
tween 1930 and 1966 correlated unemployment and arrests. Theories 
that stress the part played by human environment have been advanced 
by many* the most famous and simplest of which is Sutherland-s 
principle of differential association, Merton's concept of anomie sfems 
to explain the existence o£ deviant subcultural norms. He suggested 
that when a system of cultural values extol above all else, certain 
common symbols of success for all the population.^ %vhile its social 
structure restricts or eliminates access to approved methods of acquir- 
ing these symbols, antisocial behavior is the result. Cohen^ Cloward 
and Ohlin^ following Merton^ elaborated as to why different individ- 
uals Uioose different solutions for the dilemma* Merton's theory applies 
to societies which have no recent history of conquest, faction, or lorga 
scale immigration^ thus it is applica'^le to controlled economies with 
comparatively full employment^ of the kind exemplified by post-war 
Britain, (14 references) 

543 

Watti, William A*| Whittaker, Dnvid. Profile of a nonconfonnist youth 
culture: A study o£ the Berkeley non'Studenti* Sociology of Edumtionf 
41(2): 178^200, 1968. 

A study was conducted among 151 non-students and 56 student con- 
trols at the University of California, Berkeley, in order to compare die 
2 groups on a number of socio-psychological dimensions. Data were 
collected about the subjects* backgrounds, family relationships and 
social and political attitudes. In addition^ the follo%ving scales were 
used: Srole*s scale of anomie; the personal Integration scal^ of the 
omnibus personality inventoryi and the Thorndike vocabulary test^ 
The non-students were found to be alienated from society and eitranged 
from their families, orienied toward the creative fields, and less in- 
terested in a career than their student counterparts. They were not 
political in the conventional sense, and often expressed the views that 
political action for social change is futile; however, they turn out in 
greater frequency than members of the student body for civil rights 
functions and protests against the war in Yietnam. The non'Studeni 
group was comparable in ability to college students and in general 
perceived the functions of the college to be somewhat similar; yet they 
were extremely dissatisfied with highe.^ education. For some of the non^ 
students, dropping out of college probably represents only a temporary 
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interruption in theic education, (31 refarencea) (Author abstract, 
modifiL'd) 

544 

Wedge, Bryant. Psychiatry and its relationahip to political behavior- 
The anttcommunist complex* American Journal of Psychotherapy^ 
24(4)^548-565, 1970. 

Anticommunfgm in the United States is described as a dynamic com- 
plex that has grown from the impact of history on the anxieties and 
hopes of the American people. It is essentially negative and is based 
on fear and a sense of threat to the nation and to valued qualities of 
life. The principal elements of the complex are perceptions of Com- 
munist revolutionarism, atheism, expaniionism, and subversion. In the 
1960's there has been a gTadual alteration in the image of Communism 
as a revolutionary threat, due largely to recognition of the inevitability 
of social change. The 1960's have seen iubstantial changes in the 
American response to Communist atheism, led by the churches them« 
selves. The assumption of Communist expansionism can be tested and 
it will be found that it does not rank very high on the Soviet priority 
list. The panic concerning Communist couspiracy and subversion led 
by Senator McCarthy in the 1950's represented a species of mass psy- 
chopolitical hysteria. Rationality is returning to the assessment of 
Communism siowly. The antidote for a reality distorting psychopoliti- 
cal complex is primarily its recognition, 

545 

Wiklund, DanleL / Alkoholproblem bland hivandrare I Syerige. / The 
alcohol problem among immi^ants in Sweden. Alkoholfragan (Stock- 
holm), 62(5)a8S^194, 1968. 

Immigrants as a class are likely to include a fairly large proportion 
of unskilled, lonely individuals. These individuals are in danger of 
becoming rootless In the new environment, Finnish citizens who mi- 
grate to Sweden are a case in point: they are hemmed in by a formi= 
dable language barrier, Finnish people normally are heavy consumers 
of alcohoL In their isolated situation on foreign soil they drink 
heavily. A Swedhh public clinic reported in 1964 that 8 percent of its 
entire clientele were immigrants. Ten percent of all arrests for in- 
toxication in Stockholm involve Finnish immigrants, who comprise 
much less than 10 percent of the city's population. Centers should be 
established for immigrants where they could obtain information in 
their own language concerning jobs, training, churches, social clubi* 
The ultimate goal should be linguistic, economic, education, cultural, 
and biological assimJlation of the strangers into the Swedish popula- 
tion. 
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Wiles, Peter* Crisis prediction. s4nn4il$ of the American Academy^ 
393:32-S9, I97L 

The importance of the social sciences has been much exaggerated. 
The social scientists are particularly bad at prediction, and so at help- 
ing us to forestall the sociopolitical crises that occur more and more 
often. The rate of social change has gone up very sharply for a num* 
ber of reasons, lO surprises are more frequent. This rate should be 
reduced^ at least in lich countries, which face far more unknown situa* 
tions. Poor coimtriaa, on the other hand, face mainly situations known 
from those slightly more advanced. What poor countries mostly need, 
therefore, is better information of old kinds, not new kinds of infor- 
mation. Crisis anticipating information will mostly be valueless, since 
no one kuows liow to winnow it. It also requires many low level 
informers, and the identity of these people Is a major problem of 
political power. So is the identity of the processor and publisher of 
their data. Substantial improveraents in information and its use might 
abolish democracy* (4 references) (Author abstract) 

547 

Winthiapi Henry. The alienation of post-industrial man* Midwest 
Qtmrt^ly, 9(2)i 121=138, 1968. 

An attempt is made to show that what is presently ealied ■'the gen- 
eration gap*' is not the traditional conflict of the generations but re- 
fleets a divide in human consciousness. The older generation, indus=^ 
trial man^ lives by the values of the system of free enterprise: success^ 
comfortj security, status-strivings competition^ power^ money, role- 
playing, the quest for distraction. The yoimger generation^ post-indus- 
trial man, thoughs believes in: 1) the establisliment of a personal 
identity; 2) authentic relations between man and man; 3) more de- 
centralization politically, communally^ and socially; 4) less alienation; 
5) social and Christian values; 6) organizatiin for social change; 7) 
the exploitation of science, technology, and affluence to impvove the 
condition of m^n rather than to gain profit; 8) experimental attitude 
toward sex and marriage; 9) the necessity for learning to be relevant 
to life; 10) cooperation and mutual aid= The older generation makes 
a mistake when they group together all the young in one category. 
There are three sectors of the younger generation: first, the beats, 
hipsters, new bohemians, motorcycle jerks and bruisers— all those who 
reject society, usually mindlessly; second, the teen-age generation^ — 
junior "'squares," %vho are essentially accepting of their society; third, 
the new left and the independents^ — ^those who reject constructivelyj 
recognize the new worla that has been fashioned by science and 
technology, and wish to mold it nearer to their own goals. The %vay of 
life, the social values, and the quality of consciousness of the older 
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geiieialion are comrastecl witli those of the new left and the incle' 
pendents* 

54S 

Winihropf Henry* Abuges of sen.sitivity training on the American cam- 
pus. Bnlletin of tlw Menninger Clinic^ 35(1)128-41* 197L 

In a discussion of the abuses of sensitivity rrainuig on the American 
campug, the prQmi.ses and cxpectntions of the T-group, tlie character- 
istics of students, facilitators and facuhy taking part, and the cause of 
the irrationality that cropR up aniong students in a campus T-group 
atmosphere are explored. Distinctions are made among the S separate 
concepts of antirationality, irrationality, and nonrationality, which are 
extremely germane to the professional degradation that sometimes oc- 
curs in the basic encounter group and to the abuses in procedure and 
the improprieties of outlook that occasionally crop up in such groups* 
If facilitators and clients sliould come to a T-group %vith basically 
antirational attitudes and conduct their sessions hrationally, this is not 
the equivalent of opening oneself to the nonrational elements o£ being. 
It is more accinate to say it represents a species of ''adolescenti7.ation/* 
an irrational atmosphere whicli dovetails %vith the deficiencies and 
limitations of late adolescence. And, if during the conflicts and stresses 
of a T-gioup session there should be a not so subtle shift from the 
effort to immerse oneself in the nonrational dimensions of life to the 
expression of either an antirational posture or irrational modes of 
social intercourse, or both^ nothing could be worse. Such a shift often 
takes place and it is a major factor in the dysgenic results of sensitivity 
training in amateur, campus T-groups and which seems to be a gan= 
erational phenomenon, (17 references) (Author abstract modifie£l) 

549 

Wintrob, Ronald M* Piycliiatry in a developinf country^ The Liberian 
experience, British Journal of Social Psychiatry (London)* 3(4)i2Z7^ 
230, 1969. 

An investigation outlines S basic tactors that contributed to the 
etiology and ideational content of psychiatric disorders in Liberia^ a 
culture area undergoing rapid transition. The factors are magic and 
witchcraft, endemic illness, and pressure for education. Mental dis- 
orders associated with witchcraft beliefs are characteriMd by sudden 
onset and florid symptomatologyp which is usually paranoid. Chronic 
debilitating illnesses, chiefly intestinal worms, dysentery, and malaria, 
are contributing factors in mental illness, Tremendous stress is laid on 
education in Liberia. The older generation is hostile, as education 
represents a threat to their authority^ whereas the young j^ople look 
on it as the key to success in their evolving society. This can cause 
family and tribal ruptures. Students, often showing the strain of their 
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drive for eclucaiionul achievement, represent 38% of the patients at 
the Liberian mental health clinic* (3 references) (Author abstract 
modified) 

550 

Wolf* Stewart; Goodell^ Helen. Patterns of social adjugtnient and 
disease* In: Wolfs S.* Harold G* IVolff^s Stress afid Diseme. 2nd Ed,, 
Springfield, 111.: Charles C, Thomas, 1968. 277 p. (p. 186^228). 

Man needs a consistent relationship with his erivironnient. When 
this is distinMjed, he develops leelings of anxiety^ fear, anger, loneliness, 
sadness and dejection whicli stimidate him to take whatever action is 
necessary to bring them to an end. Physicalp chemical, physiological 
and psyciiological factors which alTect the host plHy a more important 
part in the causation of disease than does the presence of a foreign 
organism. The challenges of routine early life weigh heavily in the 
balance toward health or disease. Rapid social changes which grow 
out of wars and catastrophies cause major disriiptions in the relation- 
ships of man and are accompanied by epidemics of disease, hyperten- 
sion^ peptic idcer and endocrine disorders. Stress producing factors in 
the American cultiue and in modern society In general are described* 
(181 refererices) 

551 

Wolfgang, Marvin E* Ferracuti, Franco^ Substructure of violences An 
integrated conceptualiiation. Ini Arnold, D.j The Sociology of Siib' 
cultures. Beikeleyt The Glendes^ary Press, 1970. 171 p. (p. 135-149), 

The theory of a subculture of violence does not include all aggres- 
sion, socialized or not; it does not include all crime or even all 
criminal homicide. It does include most aggression manifested in phys- 
ical assaults that are prohibited in criminal codes under such designa= 
tion as homicide and assaults. The notions of a subculture of violence 
are built upon existing a) sociological theory on culture, social and 
personality systems, curture conflict, diflerentlai association, and value 
systems; b) psychological theory on learning, conditioning* develop' 
mental socialization, differential identificationi and c) criminology re- 
search on criminal homicide and other assaultive crimes. It is suggested 
that the pafameters of a subculture of violence can be partly astab- 
lished by measurement of social values using a ratio scale (as in psycho^ 
physics) focused on items ^concerned with the behavioral displays of 
violence. By means of these scale scores and techniques, it is possible 
to designate the personality and social attributes of the representatives 
of a subculture of violence, which in turn makes possible the identifica- 
tion of ecological areas and boundaries of the subculture that interact 
with the dominant culture. Therapy in correctional institutions is most 
effective with assaultive offenders from a subculture of violence if 
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a) the offonders are not permitted to retain their collective and sup- 
portive hQniogeneity in prison; b) values contrary to the subculture of 
violence are infused into their personality structuro and into the prison 
social system with clarity and commitment by the therapists; c) these 
inmates are brought to the |?oint of anomic anxiety; and d) they are 
not returned to the subculture or origin. (9 references) (Author ab^ 
stract modified) 

552 

Wolfle^ Dael. Concerning dissent and civil di.^abedlencei Scieme^ 
161(3836)r9, 1968. 

Supreme Court Justice Abe Fortas has just written a book concerning 
dissent and civil disobedience. The rights to dissent^ to advocate social 
changCp to oppose governiiient policy and practice, and to change 
government itself are protected under the constitution^ but no matter 
how nobly motivated, actions that endanger others or infringe on their 
rights are unlawful and subject to punishment. If the route of dis- 
obedience is taken, the consequences must be accepted. (1 reference) 

553 

World Health Organization. Prevention of suicider Statistici and re- 
searchp Warld Health Organization PtibHc Health Papers (Geneve), 
35i31=36, 1968. 

A review is offered of currently available statistical sources on suicide 
and attempted suicide. Data collection methods are discussed. Differ* 
enc^ in statistical tabulation procedures are considered. The reliabih'ty 
of data on suicide is discussed, with references to national differences in 
definition, ascertainment and recording of suicide. Social, cultural and 
personal pressures on agencies ascertaining suicide are noted. Differen- 
tial efficiency in population rensuses is considered. The need to improve 
statistics through improved methods of collection and treatment is 
stressed. Epidemiological and ecological research on suicide is discussed, 
with streis on the influence of urbanization, social change, social 
mobility, social isolation, and outlets for aggression. The need for 
improve methodology is noted* Clinical research on siiidde is consideir^d, 

554 

Winkk, Charles. The Beige epochs Depolariiation o£ se% roles m 
America. Medkal Aspects of Human Sexuality, 3(2)^69, 73-74 78, 80, 
1969* 

Specific examples of depolarization of sex roles inckide: (1) social 
a^essiveness is displayed by many contemporary teenage girls when 
it used to be found in men only; (2) men's clothing features non- 
padded jackets, scarcity of v neck sweatera, tight pants, low cut and 
lacaless shoes; (3) participation of women in dominantly male sports 
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hns increased substantially since World War 2; (4) social . dancing 
became non sex rehiied with the ad%ent of contemporary dance modes; 
(5) there is mucli less resistance to hiring women, l>ecanse of the decreas- 
ing need for physical strength on the job; (6) extremes of taste sensa- 
tion in food and drink have diminished as part of our culture's larger 
homogenizaEion; (7) color extremes are less welcome, beige beconiing 
the most popular Jiome color; (8) women are of gieat imporEance in 
the fine arts. The author cites depolarization as a necessary consec]uence 
of social change, influenced by industrialiMtion as wqII as political, 
economic, technological, and demographic dimensions^ The conse- 
quences of depolarization include increased flexibility and options of 
behavior, to such extents as to create ambiguity. (8 references) 

555 

Veith, Ilia. Creation and evolution in the Far East. Perspectives in 
Biology mid Medicine, 3(4)^52M46, I960* 

Chinese cosmogony defined creation as the interaction of impersonal 
forces of which Tao was foremost* Tao shaped the universe and main- 
tained harmony between this world and the beyond. Man formed his 
Tao by emulating and adjusting himself lo the course of the universe. 
The Chinese l^lief in a dual interdependent power^ Yin (cloudy) and 
Yang (sunny) , was expressed in many forms acting through 5 forces 
essential to life, Elements of Darwinian evolutionary theory were found 
in the works of Chuang-Txu. Compositional equality and behavioral 
similarity of the products of creation w^ere stressed by Chu Hsi (1230 
A*D,) . Man was viewed as the highest form of life from the dawn of 
history. Yao, Shun, Yu, and T"Ang were 4 legendary sages who were 
proponents of the concept of unequaled perfection and who ordered 
life upon the universe. Their influence on politics, art, and medicine 
was discussed. Darwinism contributed to China's great upheaval begin- 
ning in 1911. (16 references) 

556 

Zinnj Howard, Violence and social change in American history. Ini 
Rosct Tm Violeiwe tn America, New York- Random Houaej 1969. 880 p* 
(p* 70-80). 

The thesis is presented that Americans have a double standard for 
the judgment of violence: there Is a tendency to absolutize the value 
of social change at the expense of human life when the violence required 
is directed at other nations or races* and there is a tendency to 
absolutize the value of peace at the expense of social change within the 
national framework. Some im^rtant violent events in American his- 
tory, such as the massacre 5f the Indians, the civil w ^r, slavery, depres- 
sions, and labor violence are discussed. Elements ot a single standard 
ethic of violence are presented* 
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Albee, George Psychological point of view, Amen PsychiaL Assoc, 
Annual Meetings May 13, 1968, Boston^ Mass. 22 p. 

There h little substantial evidence supporting the hypothesis of on 
underlying organic defect in niost functionnl mental disorders and the 
medical training o£ most psychiatrists is^ not especially relevant to their 
therapeutic abilities. Most psychiutrists have refused to practice medicine 
in any trnditiQnal sense. Anti-social behavior is the precipitating factor 
that leads to mental treatment. Social consequences to such behavior 
usually identify the underlying disease. The sickness c^plnnation of 
the origins of disturbed behavior must be replaced with a social 
development explanation before society will begin to do some conatruc' 
tive things about intervention and prevention of human misery. The 
intervention will emphnsize the nurturance of strength rather than the 
search for an c xcision of wenkness; and the prevention will take the 
form of social mgineering to strengthen the family. The most funda' 
mental contribution of Freud was his discovery of the continuity 
between the normal and the abnormaL The evidence supports a 
continuity model, a model which holds that the same meclianisms are 
operating in adaptive and maladaptive human behavior, A soriaU 
developmental model would replace oin^ state hospitals and clinics with 
social-developmental intervention centers largely stalTed with people at 
the bachelors' level — more like special education teachers atid social 
welfare %vorkers, available in vastly gieater siipply than present pro- 
fessionals. The nature of their intervention woidd take the form of 
selective strengthening of j>ositive aspects of^ behavior, rather than 
diagnosing weakness. For prevention* people would be needed as 
teachers^ researchers, and especially as' radical sociahactivists proselytiz- 
ing for changes in society to make it more supportive and less dehu* 
manized. Prevention must take the form of strengthening the institution 
of the family, (18 references) 

558 

American Assembly on Law and the Changing Society, ReporL Chi- 
cagoi Univ, of Chicago^ Center for ConUnuing Education, 1968* 16 

Among the recomnicndations proposed in this statement issued by 
the American Assenibly on Law and the Changing Society are that: the 
benefits of equal justice irm^t be available to all| the systematic reexami- 
nation and evaluation ol die substance of American law, with a view 
to its continuous improvement* are essential to the legal order* and are 
especially important in a period of sweeping social change; social justice 
will require far-reaching institutional changes; lawyera must assume an 
important share of the responsibility for the reform of institutions- 
access to legal services must be recognized as a matter of legal right; 
innovations are needed in legal iervicea offered all segments of the 
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community* changes in legal education arc necessary; research in 
analysis and evaluation of legal services and institutions is needed; and 
law enforcement must be provided the resources to carry out its 
responsibilities firmly, capably, and with sensitivity. 

559 

Anelloi MichaeL Responsibility for change and innovation In profes- 
sional nursing* Intematianal Nursing Review (Basel), 16(3)*208-221, 
1969. 

Chnnge and innovation in professional nursing and nurses' training 
are discussed in relation to the rapid social changes taking place. 
DDmography, sophisticated technological economy, shifts in the labor 
force, and research orientation are specific aspects of change that have 
important iinplications for all professionSs including nursing. In view 
of these changes, the nurse of the future will have to understand 
society in the broadest possible context, to understand the use of com- 
puters, and to know more about human relations, management, coritrol, 
and coordination within the context of her own profession* It is sug- 
gested that a liberal arts education come before professional training 
or be combinod with it. The faculty involved in nursing education must 
aerve a- fundamental role in reorganizing curricula to fulfill the needs 
of the professional program^ and, more importantly, the facidty must 
serve as good models in helping students to develop a sense of Intel' 
lectual^ ethical^ morale and social responsibilities for the profession. 
(12 references) 

S6G 

Auerswaldi Edgar H. Interdiiciplinary varsus ecological approach* 
Family process, 7(2)ig02-215, 1968, 

Despite the success of the interdisciplinary approach in solving many 
problems of livingi some behavioral scientists have taken the radical 
position that these traditional disciplines are relatively useless in rela- 
tion to other problems with which people need help. They advocate a 
realignment of current knowledge and a re-examination of human 
behavior within the unifying holistic model of ecological phenomena 
ology that goes beyond the behavioral sciences to include tlie physical 
and biological sciences. To point up the successful use of the ecological 
systems approach in service programsi a case history of a run-away 
adolescent girl is offered. It dramatizes the difference between the two 
approaches and the need for a fundamental change. The ecological 
approach contains implications for a new technology of prevention and 
change that focuses not on those whom science has learned to helpi 
but on those whom, as yet^ it has not helped. 
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Australtan Academy o£ Science, Education and the environmenial 
crisis. Medical Journal of Austtalia (Sydney)? 1(24): 1186, 1970. 

A conference on "education and the environmental crisis/' sponsored 
by the Australian Academy of Science and its National Committee for 
the International Biological Programme, was held in Canberraj 
Australia in April, 1970. The followingp passed by the conference, was 
the main resolution: this conference bein^ of the opinion that the 
environmental crisis is due to economies based on unlimited growth in 
material and energy consumption, and to in incHective control o£ 
world population, draws to the attention of the academy of science the 
la^geht need for educational and political means to bring about ethical 
and practical changes which will balance popidations against their 
environmental resources through the following measures: replacement 
of profit derived from growth by profit derived from balance, education 
of economists who can work out in detail the economics of systems 
which balance human needs against resources; encouragement of 
intentions which reduce the use of materials and energy; encourage- 
ment of advertising and other social means of reducing ecologically 
harmful activities; encouragement of studies which predict optimal 
population sizes and devise socially acceptable methods of stabilizing 
populations; and encouragement of social and individual action which 
will improve human environment, especially the esthetic, social, bio- 
logical and phyiical environment of cities. The conference accepted the 
reports of its 4 working groups on the following topics: environmental 
education in the schools; environmental education at the tertiary level; 
environmental education in the community; and education of environ- 
mental scientists. Each of these reports stressed the urgent need in view 
of the rapidly accelerating rate of environraental change^ for radical 
improvements in educational programs. 



562 

Alderson^ John J, The challenge for change in school social work^ 
Social Cm€Work, B%{l)%MQ, 1971. 

Innovation, change, and attempts to thnist into the future are 
characteristics of today *s society. Affluence, technological advance, 
urbanization, bureaucratization, alienation^ and the racial crisis are 
major societal crises and presstires affecting persons who are learning 
and serving in schools. Issues *ind challenges affecting school social 
workers and other pupil personnel workers are (1) the manpower 
problem, (2) the kno%vledge dilemma, (3) the impact of federal 
legislation* and (4) the role and functioning of the school social 
worker. Strong efforts should be made by schools, state departments of 
education^ and individual school social workers to prepare themselves 
for necessary changes. School social workers must exprriment respon- 
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sibility with new approadies in order to provide services capable of 
meeiing current needs in a time of accelerated social change. (19 
references) 

564 

Badalyan, L. 0,| Novinskiy, G= D.| Mironov, A. I, Lichnost* i tvor- 
chesivo. Personality and creativity,/ In: Banshchikov, V., Problemy 
Lichnosti, Moscuw, Aksdemii Nauk SSSR, 1969. 519 p. (p. 478-494). 
Vol. 1. ' 

The roles of social and biological factors in creativity are discussedf 
the discussion is considcrecl of use in the development of programs for 
purposeful encouragement of creative aptitudes^ The influence of age 
and the role of sex in creative activity is considered. The innuence of 
emotioni notably love, on the creative process is noted, nharaitter and 
temperament are considered. Creative personalities are divided into 
thinking and artistic types, and the character traits which innuence 
them are discussed. The question of genetic factors in talent is 
discussed. The infliience of mental illness on creativity is noted, and 
creative thinking is compared with the tliinking of mental patients. 
The relative roles iri creative activity of conscious, logical thinking and 
intuition are discussed. The prolilem of identifying and training the 
creative personality, and the importance of sysrematic self perfection 
and environmeritaj conditions are noted. A number of current theories 
about the mechanism of creativity are compared. 

565 

Barton, Walter E. Prospects and perspectivesi Implications of social 
change for psychiatry. Amerkan Journal of P^chiatry, 125(2): 147-150, 
1968. 

The implications of social change for psychiatry are discussed. It is 
assumed that psychiatrists wish to participate in the social esolution 
and revolution that arc today's reality. However, caution Is urged against 
overenthusiasm for the ne%v fashions in psychiatry and the need for 
careful evaluation and for the conLinulng pursuit of excellence is 
stressed. A number of areas and issues needing thoughtful study by 
psychiatrists are stressed, inckiding abortion, conception controL and 
pornography. (5 references) 

566. 

Bennett, J. G.i Hodgson, A. M. The progress of educational technol- 
ogy. Syjtematto, 6(2):95-l IS, 1968. 

The qualitative shortage of teachers will not be relieved by quantita- 
tive increases in teaching facilities. Automation helps but does not 
.solve the problem. Communications interface is total only with cyber- 
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netic homeostaiis, Struciured communication has evolved from ays te- 
matics/ The study simplex is centnil; simplex compatability with an 
aim shows the concepL of conksceiice. It cannot be described in terms 
of factors within the system, but it requires definition at a higher 
order. This is systematics that can be applied to education. When the 
inner and outer limits of a curriculum and possible achievement are 
prescribed^ and applied, we have coaleseence, Succoss comes with a 
6 term system/Communication and coaleseent conLrol are basic neces- 
sities. When learning is so structured, it is possible for the student to 
achieve tlie steps of learning without the aid of tenchers and to reach 
insights better than if he had been coached. If the challenge of the next 
30 years is to be met, w^e must experiment with education of a totally 
new kind, in which technology is used to stimiilate the higher levels of 
consciousness and creativity, 

567 

Bloom, Bernard L, The "Medical ModaU" miaima theory, and com- 
munity mental health. Community Mental Health Journal^ 1(4):33S- 
338, 1966, 

Current medico=biological theory view^^s disease as developing out of 
the interaction of hosti agent and environment. Appropriate modifica- 
tion of any one of these factors can aid prevention of disease. The 
biological model holds that etiology and treatment are disease'-spccific 
and that tliere are a large number of discrete uniquely caused diseases. 
In contrasti miasma theory holds tliat there are very few separate 
diseases, that they are interdependent and hiierchangeable. Disease pre- 
vention for the miasmatist centered on modifying the environment by 
removing sources of the miasma (removing and preventing the accumu^ 
lation of filth), and alerting the |Kiiential victim to the dangers of the 
environment. Current concepts of primary prevention of mental dis- 
orders appear to be patterned after the model followed by die (now 
discredited) miasmatist in that die design is to remove existing accumu- 
lations of psychic sewage and to develop improved techniques to prevent 
further accretion in the Individual and the community. Modification 
of the environment appears in the guise of mental health educationt 
community organi^^ationp and administrative consultation; modification 
of the host can be seen in ariticipatory guidancei crisis interventioni cnse== 
centered or consultee=center€d agency consultation, (7 references) 

5G8 

Bordua; David Ji Comments on police-community relations, ConnectU 

Behind the pages of history, a powerful undercurrent of crime, vio- 
lencep and public disorder was the force that dirertly and indirectly 
produced policy toward law and law enforcement* The modern police 
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cannot function simply as representativei of community culture- — 
assuming it is coherent enough to be represented. They must stand 
aside from the culture and function as coniniunity managers. Chief 
among the needed innovations in police training and deployment are 
devices designed to produce the requisite cultural knowledge and to 
overcome the culture shock, especially when working in a ghetto, 
experienced by policemen. The following policy guidelines are recom^ 
mended: (1) as community managers and monitors of social change* 
the police should eii force the law as vigorously as possible, but short 
of the ^int where vigorous enforcement produces more strain than the 
ij'stem can stand; (2) the police should pursue a policy of co-optation 
ahnecl at reducing their isolation as enforcers of order in the ghetto; 
(3) communication to police about the ghetto should be improved as 
should communication between police and ghetto residents; and (4) 
poiice should inciease the amount of supportive service they perform. 
One recommended innovation in police organisation is the establish^ 
ment of the area team, comprised of detectives, youth officers, patrol 
personnel, and community relations people, which would be respon- 
sible for the public safety and order and most operations in a delineated 
area of the ghetto. 

569 

Brickmenj Harry R* Mental health and locial changes An ecological 
perspective, Amerwan Journal of P^chiatryj 127(4)2413-419* 1970, 

A discussion is presented on improving the mental health of society 
by stressing the human factors in psychiatry and community mental 
health activities/ Psychiatry's usefulness pivots on its function in the 
social system of which it is an integral part. Through the community 
menial health movement, psychiatry has a chance to make an impact 
on tjie phenomenon of mental illness* But there is need to balance 
psychiatry's social control function with its function as an agent of 
social change. This can be done by means of a reluimanizing orienta- 
tion/This concept has been applied by the Los Angeles County mental 
health program where emphasis Is given to prevention of the assign* 
ment of the mentally ill role to those who are deviant. An attempt hajs 
been made to increase the community's acceptance of deviation while 
at the 8ame time enhancing its ability to assist the deviant through 
life crises, (10 references) (Journal abstract modified) 

570 

British Medical Associationi Psychiatryj medicinep and locial serv» 
ices— ^Annual conference of M. A* Psychological Medicine p^oup* 
BrUish Medial Jaurtml (London), Nu, 56S8i687-6tt9, 1 969^ 

Recent reports to the British government recommended reorganiM- 
tion and expansion of the national health service including psychiatric 
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units in district general hospitals, changes in staffing, medical admin- 
istration both within the hospital and community^ and increased 
involvement and responsibility for the social services. The implications 
of these changes for the psychiatrist were discussed. It was agreed that 
teamwork and cooperation between professions are necessary, as well as 
careful planningp to evolve a coordinated program of health care 
between the community, general hospital^ aud psychiatric hospitaL 
Areas of reiponsibility were discussed without agreement. Some physi- 
cians felt that doctors should share a group responsibility and not 
demand or accept overall responsibility. Others felt that the ultimate 
responsibiHty mur>t always rest with the physician and that medical 
responsibility could not be shared with the social services. 

571 

Brooks, Deton Manpoweri An instrument for iocial change, 

PiiWfc Weljme, 26(3)1200-206, 1968. 

Manpower policy in the United States needs re-evaluation in terms 
of the realities of modern society in order to supplant archaic employ- 
ment practices. Increasing technological sophistication and productive 
efficiency now make it possible to postulate a manpower policy based on 
human use of human beings and not confined to industrial needs alone; 
the physical needs of the entire population can be met with only a 
fraction of the human input formerly required. A comprehensive man- 
power policy involves a strategy of social change to provide solutions 
to problems of job proximity^ transportationj health, housings education, 
training; and day care/ which would release the creativity of all human 
beings. This would involve a built=in strategy to modify institutions 
and environments that limit the realization of the full potential of 
human and material resources. Its effectiveness would be wholly depend^ 
ent upon co-operative action by businesSi industry, all levels of govern- 
ment, private agencieSi and individuals. (2 references) 

672 

Brown, Bertram B,\ Sirotkin, Phillip L,i Siockdill, James Wt Psycho- 
political perspectives on Federal-State relationshipi. American Journal 
of Psychotherapy, 13(4)t645^ 1969. 

The program of White House Governors Conferences of 1967-1968 
had some success in meeting its objective of iniproving Federnl State 
relations^ particularly through changes in attitude. Because the National 
Institute of Mental Health was represented hi most of these conferences, 
the National Mental Health Program benefited from the expostire to 
the governors and from changes in attitude on both sides, Federal State 
relations, are really human relationsr therefore^ psychiatry and mental 
hGalth in general may well have had a natural advantage in this forum 
and alio found its proper place in the political arena. However, because 
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our whole Federal system is at such a crisis stage due to unprecadented 
rapid social change, a wJiirlwind program of Federal State visits could 
not really be exj^ected to result in any improvement in the long-term 
efFectiveness of the political system, AlsOi these conferences had a very 
basic weakness in that there was no representation from the local gov- 
ernment level. The big cities at least should have been represented; 
today's urban crisis cannot be brOEiched without a systems approach 
involving an integrated effort by all levels of government. (9 references) 
(Author abstract modified) 

573 

Brown, Bertram S. Mental Health and Social Change. Waihingtoni 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 27 p. 

Approaching social change from comprehensive levels is a task for 
all human beings and one for which the mental health professionals 
are uniquely equipped. Mental health organizations must work to 
effect broad social purposes without forgetting the individual. Vigorous 
citizen participation is one of the central themes of the current social 
reform movement, and of mental health progiams as welL Vast numbers 
of citizens contribute tlieir time, talents, and interests in providing 
direct volunteer services to human beings in need of help. Many also 
serve as volunteer members on advisory boards to community mental 
health facilities. There are nearly SOO community mental health centers 
in America. They must provide inpatient and outpatient services, partial 
hospltaliMtion, emergency services, and, counseling and education. 
Subprofessional indigenous workers are very effective wlieri working 
with professionals^ particularly in deprived areas where they act as 
links* They have done much to help overcome the manpower problem* 
Mental illness is not always easy to detect. Schools are more concerned 
today and are adding more counselors and psychologists. Education 
should encourage the creative child rather than stifle him* 

574 

Brown* Bertram S. Social chang&i A profesnonal challenge. Balti- 
more. Univ, of Maryland School of Social Work, June 4, 1968* 19 p. 

Social change is the ciirrent in=phrase. Approaches to social change 
range from simple to complex* One approach is to say things are bad, 
real bad, and what is needed is more social change. Another approach 
to social change is to deny its fxistence. Social change is more than a 
professloiiar challenge, it is a human challenge. The turbulence of 
social change is rocking the boat in many fields, including social work* 
Casework Is springing itself from its psychoanalytic shackles, and moving 
out of the 4 walls of the agency, The community organizer, the admin- 
istrator of social service agencies cannot forget that in the end, he deals 
with human beings* The need to develop meaningful linkages with 
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different domains is as true of the schools o£ social work as it is of any 
other agency. As dramatic as the crisis of the schools is so is the turbiu 
lence of the professional organizations. Each organization thinks it is 
going through its own unique identity crisis. Each organiEation has 
within it a militant social action group that feels that the time for 
justice, for equality, for decency, concern for black Americans and other 
minority groups has come. On the other extreme are the methodolo- 
gists, the ritualists, who feel that no change is needed nor possible, and 
any change is certninly not within the purview of the professional role. 
In the middle are the large band of apathetic practitioners who are 
passive rather than activej but [eel the buffets of the wav^s of social 
change* Each of the organizations has its own particular coloration in 
its meLamorphic passion play\ Each realizes that something must be 
done, dropouts must be brought back in, youth must want to rMer, 
Social work practice is based on respect for the dignity of the individiial, 
on self-determination, and on adequate opportunities for all indjvidiials, 

B75 

Brunstetter, Richard W* Some psychiatric comments on the current 
move toward sex education programs in the schooli. Western Jmirnal 

- The decline of a consensus morality in modern times has made sex 
education more difficult, and also even more criticaLfor the development 
of functional adult perionality patterns. In the past, sex education was 
somewhat hypocriticai, avoiding 2 important urease 1) any mention of 
the actual mechanics of sex, and 2) the fact that it is a source of 
pleasure. Management of sexual instincts then depended heavily on 
outright repression, Today, the child is often confused and overatimu- 
lated by the hypersexuality of our culture; his parents wish to educate 
their child, but because of their own sexual inhibitions and uncertain- 
ties, and their inability to adjust to changing values, they play a 
generally weak role in moral and sexual education* The movement 
towards sex education progiams in the school is in response to this 
parental dilemma, There are problems inherent in this approach, iqqx 
educators may show a lack of restraint in supplying facts; a group 
approach may not be the most effective method of teaching a matter 
so indivldualizedr psychological guidance and emotional support must 
be offered to those children experiencing conflicts; a child's need for 
privacy must be respected; and finally> programs of sex education may 
foster the trend toward precocity, inadvertently contributing to a simpli- 
; flcatlon and constriction of personality that will be unfortunate in the 

long run* Parents and educators must rediscover that school and home 
are fundamentally interdependent and that one does not function well 
without the other, especlaily in the case of sex education* Sex education 
rD?r programs must be viewed in light of the process of social change. The 

yiyj^ purpose of lex education Is not anatomy and how the act is accom- 
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plished, but tlie complex set of iocial undcrstnndings by which delay 
is accomplisiied and individunl urges are traiisiarnied into social 
institutions, like mnrriage and the family, (4 references) 

576 

Burrowi, W. G. Community psychiatry — Another bandwagon? Cana- 
dtan Psychiatric Association Jotirnal (Ottawa), 14(2):105-1 14, 1969. 

The author, from a background of Canadinn, British and European 
psychiatry, reviews the development of comnumity psychiatry in the 
evolution of psycbiaTry in ihe United Slates. The essential premises of 
the subdi^cipline are examined, %vidi special ernphnsis upon the concept 
that nienial iiiness is preventable. Specific aspects of the characteristics 
of community psycliiatry are examined from a critical point of view. 
Given the need for social change and the improvement of the lot of 
mankind, the author questions whether the psychiatrist, by reason of 
his special trainhig, is necessarily the most competent person to plan and 
institute this social change; suggeating that in certain areas the efforts 
of the psychiatrist may even obstruct change. When viewed in the total 
context of psychiatric history community psychiatry may be yet another 
retrograde step in psychiatry's peculiar cyclical course. Finnily, the 
author makes a plea for evaluative research to accompany, if not 
precede, the development of community psychiatry; and, on die basis 
of the more efficient use of mnnpower, to explore the possibility of 
training a ne%v professional to do the greater part of tlie %vork currently 
being delegated to the community psychiatrist. (20 references) (Author 
abstract) 

m 

Butleri Ruth M. Social Ftmctiofmtg Frametvork: An Approach to the 
Human Behavior and Social Environment Sequence. New Yorki 
Council on Social Work Educa don, 1970, 52 p. 

The social fiuictioning framework is presented as a tool to guide 
curriculum building; it is derived from the educational objectives now 
proposed for the human behavior and social environment sequence 
courses leading to a Master's degree in social work. The central purpose 
of these objectives is to develop the ability to independently make 
assessments of social functioning potentiaL The social functioning 
framework consists of G content themesi . (1) social functioning poten- 
tial, linking the concepts of maturiiy and adaptability to social and 
biological determinants; (2) opportunity, or maturational eHpectancy, 
organized around the concept of the enhancing aspects of stress pro- 
duced by maturational change; (S) niuUieausal aspects of belmvior, 
making explicit the social worker^s commitment to the essential whole- 
ness of man; (4) variability in human behavior, content pertaining to 
behavior characteristics of social problems; (5) social behavior patterns, 
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used to acquire knowledge about the diflerence between adaptive and 
nonadaptive behavior characteristics of individuals and gioups; (6) 
enhancement, directed learning toward developing understanding of 
self •directed activity in assuming responbilnliiy lor self, others, and 
social tasks, (76 references) 

578 

Butts, R. Freeman. Civiliiation as historical processi Meeting ground 
for comparative and iniernatlonal education. Comparative Education^ 
3(3): 155-168, 1967* 

With 2 imperatives in mind, one a political and moral imperative for 
the advancement of human welfare in all nations, and the other an 
intellectual and scientific imperative for aniving at valid and leliable 
knov/ledge, a new rationale for the theory and practice of the history 
of education is sought. A %vide range of social science writings are con- ^ 
suited in this search. Four themes presented in the social sciences are 
ot fundamental importance for education. The first is plotting the 
essential characteristics of human civilization, including its historical 
development in various parts of the world. The second lies in the area 
of the direction of social change. The third theme is a widespread 
concern for comparative analysis, r'inally, scholars devoted their atten- 
tion to the interconnectedness and linkages among BOcieties and ciiltures. 
In general, the history of education must be seen as the civilization 
building process. The civilization building process is appropriate aa a 
theme for the history of education because it links together past and 
present, urban-rural tension; it brings tofether different societies his- 
torically, and is useful in interpreting the history of Western education. 
The civilizing process involves die education process. (9 references) 

S79 

Carlson, Eric T.j Dain, Norman. The psychotherapy that was moral 
treatment. American Journal of Psychiatry^ 117(6)i519-B24, 1960. 

The phrase "traitement morar' used by Pincl in 1801, broadly con- 
strued, included all non-medical methods of treating mental illness; 
more specifically it referred to theraiaeutic efforts which affected the 
patient's psychology. The most famous symbol of this new therapy was 
the unchaining of mental patients throughout Europe in the 1780'8 and 
I790's. The doctor-patient trahsactions as they evolved between 1760 
and 1840 evidenced the development of self-control and the dllmination 
of symptoms through reward and punishment and the use of emotions 
and reason; as well as tiic practice of psychotherapy with emphasis on 
its relationship to the patients' and doctors' personalities, The most 
significant feature of the doctor-patient relationship was the gradual 
recognition by physicians that successful therapy required more active 
participation by the patient. Metliods of therapy Included dcmonstra- 
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ting authority over the padent, ming firmnes?i tempered wfih kindness, 
recognition of the value of tact, punishing the patient for hick of self- 
controlt admitting the hitility of reasoning with a patient about his 
deUisions. The phienologlsts suggested that the physician might lenrn 
mucli by observing the patient's behavior and encouraging him to talk 
about his past life. The phrenologist-physician tried to help the patient 
understand that lie was ill because some of his motivations and faculties 
were over= or under-developed. Physicians recognized that therapeutic 
acumen was someLhjng of an art. The various therapeutic approaches 
arose from many sources, and by 1840 the trend was toward increasingly 
complex but more explicit psychotherapeutic methods. (32 reierences) 
within certain limits. (11 references) 

580 

Caitiglione, Theodolindo* / La criminalite des **Favelas", / Crime in 
the "Favelas". Remie Internationale de Criminologie et de Police 
Technique (Geneva). 22(2)* 117^128, 1968. 

Broken homes, alcoholism^ and poverty as factors producing crime in 
the Favelas, the suburban slums of Brazih should not be overempha- 
sized* Despite their overwhelming presence, these factors affect only a 
very small portion of the total population of the Favelas, Rather than 
by environnienial factors, crime proneness in the Favelas is to be 
explained by biological ones, manifested in the predisposition of some 
individuals to antisocial behavior. The community of the slums apon- 
taneously establishes an order of its own wliich helps to keep crime 

581 

Cohn, Alvin H* Managing change in cowection. Crime and Delin^ 
^u^n^, lB(g):2l9-226, 1969, 

The correctional manager is a change agent and a focal point in a 
compleK field of forces. He is in a strategic position for managing 
change^ — change within himself, his organization, and the community. 
To be constructive and efTective, hoiveverj he must first make the goals 
of his organization explicit and create a climate in which his staff is 
able to implement those goals* A commonly neglected resource in the 
planning, implementation, and evaluation of correctional programs is 
the client— the probntionerp the parolee, the inmate— who is also in an 
important position to bring to the change process invaluable informa- 
tion and ideas that miglu otherwise remnin unknown* The correctional 
manager shouid be concerned with the motivations for change, the 
responsibilities for changei and the conditions for change* He must 
take into consideration all factors and persons affected by change it he 
is truly to remain in control of his organization, (16 references) 
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582 

Collinson^ J. B. Ill-defiiied procedures in learning and gTOwth, Un* 
iolvability in iyitems of formal logic may provide analogies with evolu-^ 
tion and learnings Archives of General Psychmtty^ 19(3)i 290=299, 
1968. 

Growth and knowledge o£ any kind both appear to depend not 
merely upon specialuation, precision, and adaptiveness to some increas- 
ingly specific purpoie, but also upon a ruptuie of the bounds of 
experience and an extension of terms of reference into wider and more 
general fields of activity^ with a failure of definition and an inevitable 
vagueness and ambiguity. It appears to be the special function of 
artistry and imagination to exploit highly general and nonspecific 
formi of activity which are capable of bearing multiple interpretations. 
The experience of artistry cannot ba formalized, and contemporary 
science illuminates the failure of merely formal or well-defined pro= 
cedures. The consequence for aims and metljods in personal psychology 
are yet to be seen, but it is certain that ths nature of society and the 
general quality of human life will both depend on the kind of answers 
found. An age of technology requires a context of human values which 
depend upon an appropriate approach to human nature. It is very 
far from clear that the present understanding of scientific method and 
procedure is adequate to this job, and if mental health means any- 
thing at allj the philosophical and ideological iisuas which are involved 
cannot be neglected* A legitimate union of abstract science and life 
science must provide a fertile source for the evolution of new and 
exciting systemi of thought^ and the "dim beginnings of biological 
mathematics" already show signs of bearing In an urgent and practical 
way upon the *'life4ong endeavor to make sense/' upon the ultimate 
hope of understanding the nature of experience, (68 references) 
(Author abstract) . 

583 \ 
Cowles, Arthur W. Businessmen and Negro leaders weigh their cur- 
rent concerns. Conference Board Record^ 5(7)120-82; 1968, 

While participation by business and Ne^o community leaders in 
meetings to solve common problems often reveals a tremendous lack of 
understanding of each other's viewpoint, it is nevertheless encouraging 
that such meetings are taking place. Tliere seems to be a growing 
awaranass by businessmen of the need to concentrate tlieir efforts on 
the sociQlogical problems of our lives. Businesi can communicate the 
need for participation ainl constructive action to not only its stock- 
holders but also its workers p whose attitudes are often not as enlightened 
as the chief executive's, Tlie objectives which must come first in our 
society have to be reexamined to concentrate on those whicli help 
mankind. The efficiency of business methods can be applied to creating 
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new public agencies and eiiminating those no longer serving a usaful 
purpose. Educational progiams can be supported and evaluated by 
industry to help train future workers. New job opportunities can be 
developed, Oph\Um h divided on whether it is desirable to create 
business operations in the ghetto, for this may perpetuate rather than 
elirninate the ghetto. Social change and legislation can be lobbied for 
more effectively by business. Negro-oriented businesses can be supported 
financially and taught how develop. While racial prejudice has held 
back progress so that it will not be overcome by the present generation 
of business, it is heartening that young people of both races are learning 
to look at the world differently, 

584 

Crowthefi Carol. Crimea, penaltiesj and legislatures. Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science* 381 (No num* 
I ber)a47-158, 1969. 

The Califdrnia State Assembly requested its own office of research to 
report on the deterrent effects of criminal penalties. Previous assembly 
experience had indicated that information assembled by legislative 
] technical staff could have a significant impact on legislation and social 
change. This paper summariMi and comments on the criminal-penalties 
study. It was found that there is no evidence that severe penalties 
I deter crime more effectively than less severe penalties. Critical deterrents 
vary according to type of individual and type of offense. Prisons are 
} more destructive than rehabilitative. Increased investments in com- 
munity4evel action^ including improving the efficiency of police activity 
and of community rehabilitation programs, are probably more effective 
crime^ontrol measures than reliance upon institutionalization of 
offenders. This paper focuses upon the arbitrary parole'decision process 
as a critical and representative defect in the criminal-justice system. 
More recentlyj study has led to the concUision that the effects of 
\ "secondary" penalties, such as stigma tization, exposure to other crim- 
5 inals in prison, loss of civil rightSs reduced job opportunities* and family 
I ' deterioration, have been imderestimated. The ultimate public costs of 
I intake of most offenders into the preserit criminal-justice vSystem may 
? far outweigh its deterrent or rehabilitative effects. (20 references) 

585 ^ 

Gryatal, David; Goldf Irwin H* A social work mission to hippleland. 
Children I6(l)i28-32, 1969, 

In the summer of 1967 the Jewish community of San Francisco 
I offered the service of a social worker to residents of the Haight-Ashbury 
■ district. Although the service was not limited to Jewish youths, the 
\ motivation of the offer was rooted in concern for them* The purpoit 
' of the service were to assess the extent of Jewish participation i 
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Hnight-Ashbury, to cooijcrate with oiher agencies; to record nnd report 
the needs identified to community planning bodies, to gain knowledge 
of the causative factors disposing individuals to the orientation of the 
nreaj and to encourage youths io return to the modaliries of connnuiiity 
life. The social worker observed the character of the hippie group and 
tried to determine the kind of values and cultural change it represented* 
She foinid that the hippies did not use social agency Iielp to an appre- 
ciable degree and tliat, with a few exceptions, tliey did not disrupt or 
interfere with comniiinity life. She confirmed reports that a large pro- 
portion of the hippies consisted of Jewish youths* Based on lier observa- 
tions, it is felt that the hippie movement may serve as a special giound 
for the expression of normal growth for many young people, (1 
reference) 

586 

Daniela, David N,| Gilula^ Marsliall R Violence and the struggle for 
existence, Int Daniels^ D*^ Violence and the Strtiggle for Existence. 
Bostons Little, Brown/1970, 451 (p. 405-44S). 

A synthesis of issues and theory is presented that is tied together by 
concepts from adaptation, crisis, and coping theory. Man is naturally 
violent but in our complex, crowded, rapidly changing world violence 
ia increasingly rnaladaptive. War is defined as man's uniqiie recourse to 
mass genucide. The frustration view of aggression siiggests that reduC' 
tion of violence requires diminishing existing frustrations as well as 
encouraging constructive redirection of aggressive responses to frtistra^ 
tions. Changing social learning practices would emphasize htiman rights 
and cooperative groiip effort rather than e?ccr'*=^sive and isolated self- 
reliancei and %vould emphasize prevention rather than punisliment of 
violent acts. Greater attention can be focused on understanding and 
implementing social change by emphasizing the social sciences in our 
educational syitemi by keeping societal groups and organizations respon- 
sive and informed through organisational renewal, nnd by making an 
intense effort to Implement constructive programs in social change. 
(52 referenees) 

BB7 

Daniels^ David N, The In-Vivo Therapeutic Community Through 
Task Groups: The Dann Senuices Program. Research Reporti NIMH 
Grant MH-L4853, 97. 88 p. 

The basic goal was to design an intentional social system that would 
improve the during and after hospitalization omcomei of chronic 
steady stay and revolving door patients through the experimental reor- 
ganization of a 30 bed ward at the Palo Alto Veterans Administration 
Hospital into a problem solving orgnnization of task groups vequirlng 
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a diviSLon of labor and interdependence among patients and staff. This 
reorganization involved the formation of the ward into a nonprofit 
corporation (Dann Services, Inc.) for the delivery of psychiatric serv- 
ices in which patients participated in multiple levels of the organization 
including corporate directorships, management, and therapy. Typically 
the patients (all males) in the project were in their early forties, hacl 
several previous hospitalizations, showed poor and unstable work 
records, were alienated from significant others and the normal sus- 
taining net work of human relations, eKperienced a basic unhappniess 
with life and high levels of emotional distress, and had multiple serious 
pfsychiatric diagnoses. Although evaluative data of the Dann Program 
cover the time before an industrial workship and conimunity housing 
were developed, tliey showed generally favorable results when compared 
to an active and independent control program. In addition, the report 
presents a theoretical model for milieu therapy, program evolution after 
termination of the formal research period, implementation efforts, an 
economic analysis, and studies of the treatment process based upon the 
concept of dimensionalized analysis process. The research points to the 
specific factors that appear to play a role in the success of milieu treat- 
ment, none of which can be overlooked in the quest for more effective 
treatments, (28 references) (Author abstract) 

588 

Daws, Peter P. The planned davelopment of school guidance servicei* 
Papers in Psychology (Bellast), g(2)i4M8, 1968, 

The plnnned devt^lopment of school guidance services is discussed. 
The private residential school is able to concern itself with all aspects 
of a pupirs development without fenr that serious moral issues are at 
stake. But the winds of cultiual change are pressing hard upon our 
schools and there is no longer an unquestionably cogent argument for 
restricting their purposes to essentially scholastic matters. The school 
alone/ of all the child rearing authorities^ sho%vs no sign of diminishing 
competence. Sex education %vas but the first step on what may prove a 
long and ambitious road, The secondary school will have no choice but 
to make provision for all the developmental needs of pupils. The 
imminent urgency, however, is such that there may occur a feverish 
haphazard development oC discrate helping services for young people in 
which each unwittingly spreads into territory already occupied or ear- 
marked by other equally ambitious service^. This would be a very 
inelHcient use of money. Not only must the development of school based 
guidance services be planned as a whole and on the basis of a full 
understanding of existing practices. The growth of these services must 
be undertaken alio as part of the total pattern of development of all 
the helping agencies available in the wider community* The forms of 
help and the helpers include* pastornr care, vocational guidance, educa- 
tional guidance, developmental guidance, personal counseling, and 
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parental guidance. The following peopla will be involvert in the planar 
the careers teacher, the youth employment officcT, and the school 
counselor. 

589 

Dolmatchi Theodore B, Another look at what's ahead for manage- 
ment. Management Review^ 57(5)^32-^2, 1968. 

A forecast is given of the managerial environment for men and their 
companies in the year 2000, There will be new industries, new products, 
new ways of working and living in the future. Nuclear po%ver, fuel 
cells, satellite systems, greater automation, and new materials will all 
affect our lives. Certain trends of the future are discernible today: 
increasing urbanization^ giowth in population, and an increase in 
leisure time. The computer will weaken middle management, thereby 
strengthening top management as its reliance on middle management 
decreases. In 2000, the executive will take a pill to relieve stress, use a 
computer to deal with office drudgery, and use picture phones to replace 
business travel. Work will become increasingly intellectual and tlie team 
approach to corporate jobs will become common. While technical inno- 
vation is inevitable, social innovation is not. If productive social changes 
do not occur* there is a risk that human problems will not be relieved 
by technical* scientific, and induitrial growth. The business corporation 
must becomt-, concerned with the total environment and help society 
face up to a reconceptualiiation of the world. (B references) 

S90 

Dror^ YehezkeL Law as a tool of directed social changes A frame- 
work for policy-mBMn^. American Behavioral Scientist 13(4):553-559i 
1971. 

The use of law as a tool of directed social change is discussed as a 
framework for policy making. It is noted that to understand the opera- 
tion of law as an independent variable in social change* the social 
impact of changes in law must be studied within the context of the 
other components of the legal system and of other relevant policy 
variables. A broad approach to the use of law as one policy instrument 
in combination with many others required a new perspective on the 
relations between law, other legal system policy instruments and social 
policy instrumentsi a new methodology for designing and identifying 
preEerable combinations of a multiplicity of policy instrument settingi. 
The findings emphasize the necessity to base the study and practice of 
the use of law as a tool of directed social change on 1) a broad per- 
spective of law as one of many policy instruments which must be used 
in combination, and 2) policy analysis as the methodology for identify^ 
ing preferable combinations of such policy instruments. (14 references) 
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591 

Drotning, John. Sensitivity training doesn't work magic* Management 
of Personnei Quarterly, 7(2)i 14-20, 1968* 

Sensitivity training makes clear that there is a great difference between 
the knowledge and the skill inherent in man. A manager's ability to 
operate affecdvely in an organization may depend more on personal 
style than on knowledge. Sensitivity training is an emotionally tense 
experience that induces anxieties and stimulates introspection and 
evaluation. The effect o£ sensitivity training on executive performance 
and organization efficiency is not clear since there are few definitive 
sUidies on the subject. Sensitivity training's stress on egalitarlanism con* 
flicts with the eompetitive, autocratically administered enviTonment of 
business firms. Organizational success requires direction %vhich must 
emanate from a few rather than many sources. Egalitarianism is incon- 
sistent with an unequal division of power within an organization. 
T=groups hope to break down the barriers to effective communications 
between people, Worier responses to unpleasant managerial decisioni 
seem to require the maintenance, not the breakdown, of personal 
defenses. If Individuality and independence are the significant elements 
of successful executive style, sensitivity training would seem innppropri' 
[ ate since these characteristics are acquired before participation in a 
j T%group. Success for growing organizations requires relatively authori- 
tarian leaders — men who are not easily swayed from their goals. Sensi- 
I tivity training has a limited ability to improve executive performance 
and organizational effectiveness. Groupi should focus on specific occu^ 
t pational problems of some common interest to all participants. There 
\ should be evidence of a reasonably strong need for such training before 
Y it is undertaken if the T group is to maintain its therapeutic orientation, 
; (18 references) 

. ■ 692 ^ 

; Epsteini Irwin* Social workers and social actiom Attieudes toward 
1 iocial action strategies. Social Workj 13(2)i 101-108, 1968. 

[ A survey of 1,020 members of the New York City chapter of NASW 
J was conducted to discover their attitudes toward various social action 
strategies for the profession and for middle- and low4ncome laymen, 
The findinp reveal a general disapproval of protest as a strategy of 
) social action for groups representing the profession. Social workf rs saw 
; themselves as most effective when employing the traditional proteasional 
I roles of expert testimony and coordination. Middle-income people were 
I viewed as most effective In purely political rolesi political campaigning 
} nm\ communication. LowMncome people were regarded as most effective 
; when employing non-instittitionalized conflict strategies^ such as protest 
r demonstrations. Comparisons of respondents' attitudes in housing and 
welfare reform indicated that social workers are less likely to endorse 
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protest and more likely to monopolize leadership roles in issue areas 
such as public welfare, in which they have a gieater institutional m- 
volvement. The negative implications of ihese findings for social worker 
participation in lo%v-income social action movements are briefly dis- 
cussed, (9 references) 

598 _ 

Etzioni, Amital. "Shortcuts" to social change? The Pubtic Interest, 

No. 12:40=51, 1968. 

Since the resources needed to transform the "basic conditions" in 
contemporary America are unavailable and unlikely to be available in 
the near future, shortcuts to the solution of social problems using tech- 
nological improvements must be found. Some o£ the shortcuts to 
societal problems are the follo%ving: the prevention of crime in The 
streets, subways, or taxis by better lighting, special subway police, and 
"moonlighting" of armed ofE-duty policemen; the use of an antagonistic 
drug antabuse, to make a drinker physically ill if he consumes liquor; 
the'substitu^tion of methadone to block a craving for narcotics; the 
sympotomatic treatment of the mentally ill by tranquilizing drugs; and 
the introduction of teaching machines and television to alleviate the 
teacher shortage. The effectiveness of these efforts has been questioned. 
Shortcuts to social problems may be ameliorating, but rarely is basic 
remedial action likely to be undertaken. Hence, in the examination of 
the values of many shortcuts, the ultimate question must be: is the 
society ready or able to provide full-scale treatment o£ the problem at 
hand? 



594 

Fahr, Samuel M. Therapeutic abortion— The law. Journal of the 
Iowa Medical Society, fl9(8)i 197-200, 1969. 

.... t 

Four considerations affecting legislation in the area of therapeutic 
abortion are: the state of the fetus, 'the mental and physical health of 
the pregnant woman, the effect on family life, and the needs of the 
community. States have regulated abortion practice in various ways, 
either by outright prohibition or by carefully limited exceptions. In 
addition to criminal penalties, administrative sanctions have been ijsed 
to control abortions. Liberalization of the law appears imminent, since 
the law as it stands Is ineffectual in preventing abortion. Two possible 
techniques could be used to liberalize the law; extension of the defini- 
tion of "therapeutic" and a procedural change in criminal prosecution. 
• It is suggested that a better approach than liberalizing the abortion 
law is adding statutes regulating doctors and hospitals. This would 
permit greater emphasis on medical considerations. Even greater free- 
dom could be realized by placing the requirements for therapeutic 
abortions in the hospital licensing statutes. 
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595 

Fenicheli Otto, The means of education. Psychoanalytic Study of the 
Child, h281"292, 194S* 

In considering any educational influence, it is neceisary to distinguish 
3 factors: 1) that which is being influenced, that is, the mental structur^ 
of the child; 2) the influencing stimuli which converge upon this 
structure; S) the influencing process, that is* the alterations that occur 
in the child*s mind in response to these stimuli. The first o£ these 
factors is, in the long nm, deterniined by human biologyp the second by 
the Gultural environment in which the child is reared. It ii thus 
appropriate to assume that the first factor is a subject for study by 
biologists, the second for sociologists, %vhereas the third %vould be in 
the realm of psychoanalytic research. In a science of education all 3 
would have to be employed. In an analysis of these hypotheses, S basic 
means of ail education are discussed: direct threat, mobilimtion of the 
fear of losinfr love, and the promise of special rewards. The second 
means can be applied effectively only if the child hps previously 
experienced the fear of losing love. The adequate use of these 3 means 
in the education of the child will lesult in the adult who has achieved 
maturation in his concept of living with social reality. 

596 

Fleck, Stephen* Psychotherapy o£ familiei of hospitalized patients. 
Current Psychmtric Therapies, New Yorks Grune & Stratton, 1963. 
p, 211^218, VoL 3, 

Family therapy starts with only 1 designated patient and the family 
has to learn that all of them constitute the clinical unit; as a group the 
family has a biologically and cidturally predetermined life span inde= 
pendent of treatment effects; there are 4 role parameters in the family 
according to the divisions into 2 generations and 2 sexes respectively; 
the family differs further from other treatment gi'oups by virtue of its 
pre^xistence as an intensely interrelated group with an idiosyncratic 
pre-existing commimication pattern; family therapy need not be office- 
bound, and at least during emergencies it may take place in the home. 
At the time of hospital admission, the family as a unit usually needs 
attention and often therapeutic assistance, and some relatively long- 
range decisions about the service rendered to the family have to be made 
in at least a tentative way. A preliminary decision as to whether or not 
the patient is to be reunited with the family should be made actively 
and as early as possible, as it obviously will influence the composition of 
the family group to be treated as well ai the issues to be focused on 
during therapy. It is an obligation to see to it that treatment services 
which focus on the family as the clinical unit are instituted and 
rendered on the highest level of prdfessional competence, both in 
emergencies and as a routine mental hospital practice, (40 references) 
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Fosterp Henry H*, Jr. The future of family law* Annals of the Ameri' 
can Acadefny of Political nn^ Social Sciencef 383^ 129=144, 1969, 

In the nineteanth century, marriage and divorce became matters of 
judicial cognizance, Ambivalence toward divorce is shown by the pro- 
pensity o£ the Anglo-American law to maintain a strict divorce law in 
theory, but to institutionalize divorce in practice, so that, in reality* 
divorce is readily obtainable when both parties desire it. Social change 
and a general rejection of hypocrisy have led to a reform of matrimonial 
law following World War II. Recent legal opinions agree on the neces= 
sity for refoiTO, but differ concerning whether nonfault grounds should 
be added to fault grounds as a basil for divorce. Ferment and change 
are also occurring in laws concerning matrimonial property, alimony, 
and iupport. Juvenile courts may no longer deprive juveniles of due 
process on the theory tliat institutionalization Is treatment for the good 
o£ the juvenile delinquent. Family law depends, in large measure, upon 
advances in behavioral science. However, the moral sense of the com- 
munity is also a necessary element. Family law reflects changing social 
values and felt needs of the people, but there is a time lag between 
mores and law, which may be observed by noting the diflFerence between 
"living law'* and formal law- It is likely that legal aid and community 
legal services will give greater assistance to poor families with problems, 
and that welfare laws will eventually be changed in order to promote 
family stability, (50 references) (Author abstract) 

598 

Freeman, Howard Evaluation research and the axplanatory power 
of social factors. Im Rofaerti^ L, Comprehensive Mental Health, Madi- 
son, University of Wisconstn Press, 1968* 339 (p, 79=96). 

The current focus on evaluation stems from the influence within the 
Federal government of cost effectiveness analyses and the view that 
decision making processes can be applied to all areas of human en- 
deavor* The problem of how and which variables to introduce as 
statistical controls in evaluation research have not been dealt with, and 
little is known abou the relationships of social factors to mental health* 
Social variables (ecology, isolation, class, social change) should not 
receive primary emphasis as being etiologicaL Organizational variables, 
associated with treatment and program outcome and representing the 
differentiators in the provisions of services, are discussed. In evaluating 
community-wide treatment programs, it is imperative to look at the 
issue of social variables from the Organ izational standpoint. (52 
references) 
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B99 

Freudi Sigmund. letter from Freud (193S). lai Strachay, J.* Stand* 
Ed, of the Cotnp^ Psyche Works of Freud: VoL 22, Lrondoni Hogarth 
Presi, 1968. 282 p. (p. 208^215), voL 22. 

Freud wrote a letter to Einstein, dated September, 19S2. It is a general 
principle that conflicts of interest bet%v€en men are settled by the use of 
violence. Right is the might of a community. A violent solution of con- 
flicts o£ Interest Is not avoided even inside a community. Wars will only 
be prevented with certainty if mankind uhites in setting up a central 
authority to which the right of giving judgment upon all conflicts of 
interest shall be handed over. There is no use in trying to get rid of 
men*s aggressive inclinations, For incalculable ages mankind has been 
passing through a process of evolution of culture. The psychical modifi- 
cations that go along with the process of civilization are striking and 
unambiguous. They consist in a progressive displacement of instinctual 
aims and a restriction of instinctual impulses. War is in the crassest 
opposition to the psychical attitude imposed on us by the process of 
civilization> and for that reason we are bound to rebel against it; we 
simply cannot any longer put up with it. Whatever fosters the growth 
of civilization works at the same time against war. 

600 

Fuller, Buckminster^ What quality of environmant do we want? 
Archives of Environmental Healthy 16(5)i685^99, 1968, 

Our environment is considered by examining our subjective macro- 
cosmic and microcosmic apprehending processes and man's experimental 
explorations toward comprehending this environmental complex. Most 
changes that occur in our environment do so faster or slower than are 
realized by our sensory faculties. Our so-called *'naturar* environment 
is constantly changing and consists of accelerating rates of performance 
as well as inadvertently negative by-products of the change. Today's 
youth has been influenced by television, the "third parent." The TV 
generation sees that they must face up to the facts of the organici 
omniinterdependence of earth*s resources and people. The young have 
a great advantage over the old in that they have so much less to unlearn; 
our hope for humanity's survival and possible prosperity lies in the 
young. Ninety percent of humanity's problems can be solved only by 
comprehensively anticipatory design science reformations of the envi- 
ronment. By economical and more effective environment reforming 
means we have the greatest hope for achieving both physiological and 
economic prosperity for all humanity, W^e must realize the necessity for 
a revolution in our education which will result in an around-the=world 
design revolution to progressively rework our environment to favor 
humanity's innate potentials. World literacy of all the world's people 
regarding what the survival problems are must be placed on highest 
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priority of educational undertaking. If the design rfevolution is initiated 
by a few capable human beings, then the inevitable emergencies may 
bring the new tools into use which in turn will bring about the physical 
welfare of all. 

601 

Gardner^ John W, Responsible versus ixreiponsible dissent. Science^ 
164(3878):379, 1969. 

A major obstacle in achieving radical reforms is the indifference or 
hostility of the gi^eat majority for whose welfare dissenters believe them- 
selves to be working. When dissenten confront the top of the power 
structure, they deal with secure people who are willing to compromise 
and yield without anxiety. However, when colliding with the lower 
middle class, dissenters find the opponent insecure, quick to anger, and 
unyielding. Young rebels thus find appeal in Herbert Marcuse's theory 
that democracy and tolerance are barriers to overthrowing an evil 
society. This doctrine assumes that people %vho share his idealistic goals 
will be in authority in a more directed society, but historically this has 
never occurred. In the same way, the irresponsible critic fails to subject 
his views to historical perspective, never faces tests of reality or limits 
himself to feasible options. In contrast, responsible social critics can 
clarify and focus issues^ formulate goals and mobilize support for them* 
They understand the complex machinery of social change, find points 
of leverage, identify feasible alternatives and obtain real results. 

602 

Gear, S,i Ramalingaswami, Social change and scientific advance 
—Their relation to medical education* JmiTfud of Medical Edvcatiorti 
43(2):16W81| 196B. 

Social change and scientific advancement and their relation to medical 
education was the first seminar topic of the Third World Conference on 
Medical Education held on November 20-25, 1966* in New Delhi, India. 
Discussions by Erland .Von Hofsten on the effect of social change and 
population growth on the health status of the nations and their implica- 
tions for medicine and allied health professionsj and by Sir Charles 
lUingworth on the effect of scientific and technological advance on 
meJicine and its implications for medical education are presented. 

60S 

GeaTj He S.; Ramalingaswamii V. Final seminar reporta and final 
address. Journal of Medical Education^ 43(2)i247-319/ 1968. 

The final session of the Third World Conference on Medical Educa- 
tion, held on November 20-26, 1966, in New Delhi, India, includes 
final seminar reports on social change and scientific advance and their 
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relation to medical education by Arne Marthinsens medical education 
and the national structure by Gabriel Velazques-Palau, organization of 
medical education to meet the changing needs of society by J, J. 
Guilbert, and planning new progi^anis in medical education by Ishan 
Dogramaci, The final address by John Ellis is also included, 

604 

Germain^ Carel B. Social atudyi Past and future^ Social Casmvork, 
49(7)1408-409, 1968. 

Examination of the evolution of social study reveals that the spirit 
of scientific inquiry on which study rests is more than ever necassary 
in the face of constantly changing social needs and conditions. Broad- 
ened conceptions of the helping process lead to new treatment modasp 
additional role.^ for the caseworker, and innovative uses of the social 
agency, The nf v tasks that emerge for client and caseworker require 
that social Htutly produce data to highlight the mechanisms for resti- 
tution, coping, adaptation, and innovation in all systems. A general 
systems perspective can yield an accelerated^ relevant study of salient 
material while maintaining a holistic view. Systems constructs provide 
access to environmental data by which various life processes and system 
linkages can be understood and utilized as helping media within a 
scientifically based practice, (20 references) 

605 

Gilbertsonj Wesley E* Environmantal factors in health planning. 
dmerican Journal of Public Healthy 58(2)368-361, 1968. 

The large part played by environment in relation to health must be 
considered in comprehensive health planning* An environmental health 
program organizes and directs its activities to the promotion and 
preservation of an environment which will maximize man's wellbeing. 
Originally the purpose of such a program was to protect the popidation 
against disease or disability by changing or eliminating the factors which 
were detrimental to man's health. Today communicable diseases must 
still be coped with, but there are new hazards of physiological and 
psychological stress which do damage through long-term exposure. 
Modern environmental health programs must protect not only the 
present but also future generations from hazards associated with the 
environment- In planning such a program the close interrelationship of 
various factors must be understood. Often measures taken to mitigate 
a hazard pose a series of consequent problems that must be carefully 
thought out Professional guidance is essential and health planning 
agencies at the state and local level should be assisted by specialists in 
such areas as engineering, physics^ blologys sanitation/ architecture, and 
chemiitrYi 
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Gilula, Marshall F.| Danieli, David N* Violenca and Man's struggle 
to adapt. Science. 164(3878)1 396-405, 1969. 

Man is uniquely endo%ved both biologically and culturally to adapt 
to his environmenL In tha present technological age, the rate at which 
the environment changes appears to exceed the capL^uty for adapting to 
these changes because outmoded adaptive behavior, i=€., violent aggres- 
sion, interferes. Aggression has three interrelated origins: (1) instinctual 
behavior resulting from natural selections (2) response to frustration; 
and (8) childrearing practices and imitative behavior. Violent aggres- 
sion (assassinationp homicide^ riot) is a form of attempted doping 
behavior used in America^ as elsewhere^ despite its maladaptive and 
destructive results. Factors promoting violence include mass media, 
mental illness, firearms and resistance to gun control legislation, and 
collective and sanctioned violence (war and capital punishment) . 
Multidimensional research by behavioral scientists is needed to enhance 
understanding and initiate preventive techniques. However^ the major 
obstacle to removing violence from society is man's slowness to recog- 
nize that an anachronistiCi violent style of coping with problems will 
destroy him, (57 references) (Author abstract modified) 

607 

Gitchoffj G. Thomas, Kids, Cops, and Kilos; A Study of Contemporary 
Su^rban Yotith, San Diego, California^ Malter-Westerfield Co*, 1969, 
260 p. 

This book is a participant-observer's account of the Investigation of 
an upper middle class suburban community. Pleasant Hill* California; 
and the effect of a social change on youths values, and institutions. A 
primary concern is the phenomenal growth in drug use and abuse 
among teenagers. The prevalent "hang4oose" ethic in suburbia, an ethic 
located somewhere on the continuum between conformity and confron= 
tation with the establishment is examined. The activities of the Pleasant 
Hill Youth Commission in providing a legitimate opportunity for 
participation of the young people in the affairs of their community are 
described and analyzed. The material discussed was obtained from 
impressions, reports^ observations* values and field interviews with local 
citizens, agency officials, school personnel, and youth. Relevant literature 
and study techniques are discussed and evaluated. (Author abstract 
modified) 

608 

Gitchhoff, G, Thomas; Pleasant HiiPa Youthi 1966. Ini Gitchoff, G*, 
Kids^ Cops^ and Kilos. San Diego* CaliL: MaUer-Westerfield Co., 1969* 
260 p- (p^ 2^58), 

A 1966 version of the youthful suburban stereotype is described and 
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discussed in an investigation into the effect of social change on youth 
in iipper-middle-class suburbia. Pleasant Hilrs youth were seemingly 
unaffected by events outside their narrow sphere; interests and activities 
were the traditional ones. A newly established Youth Conimission 
designed and administered a questionnaire to high school students to 
determine the needs and interest o£ local youth. A snmpling, randomly 
selected, of 20% revealed the greatest interests %s^ere in (1) a youth 
employment service^ {2) a drag strip, (3) the development of a booklet 
on legal rights^ (4) a youth night club^ and (5) a coke shop. Leisure 
time activities were recorded and preferences solicited by the question^ 
naire. A pattern of *'ctiltural deprivation'' and a boredom emerged, and 
it was to this problem that the Commission began to address itself* 
(31 references) 

609 

Gitcholt, G. Thomas. Pleasant Hiirs Youthi 1967. In Gitchoff, G., 
Kids^ Cops^ and Kilos* San Diego^ Galif.i Malter-Westerfield Co*^ 1969* 
260 p. (p* 59-92)* 

A profile of the community-s youth in 1967 is presented and discussed 
in an investigation of the eflEect of social change on youth in upper 
middle class suburbia. Changes that became apparent at the end of 
1967 included more interest in spontaneous activities and less in struc- 
tured ones like sports, greater physical mobility, greater concern and 
involvement in social and political affairs, and a greater tendency to be 
vocaL Style of dress became more "hip/' the ''sexual revolution" was 
taking place, and official agencies were swamped with runaways, curfew 
violators^ and increasing drug problems. Concomitantly, local govern- 
ment was including youth in decision-making, and the Youth Com^ 
mission's office became a favorite meeting place for all segments of the 
population* The drug abuse problem became so serious that local 
agencies were unable to control it, and mass arrests were made by the 
police. (7 references) 

610 

Gitchoff, G, Thomas, Pleasant Hiirs Youth: 1968. Im Gitchoff, G., 
Kids, Cops, and Kilos. San Diego Calif., Malter-Weiterfield Co,, 1969, 
260 p, (p, 93-108). 

The changes in Pleasant Hill, California's youth observed over a 
2^year period are examined in an investigation of the effect of social 
change on youth in middle class suburbia. In 1968, as Gompared with 
1966-1967, youth in this community continued to assert themselves 
more, and increasing numbers have espoused the hippie philosophy of 
"tune4n, turn-on* drop-out/* The 1968 version of the suburban youth 
stereotype^ compared with the 1966 version, (1) exhibited a gTeater 
independence of thoughti action, and sophistication, (2) reflected ele- 
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ments of the hang^oose ethic, such as irreverence, humanism^ eKperi- 
ence, spontaneity, and tolerauce, (3) showed less interest in finding 
jobs and prejjaring for the futurej and (4) exhibited considerable 
change of views with respect to sex and dating. Arrangements between 
the sexes were very forthriglitj and suggestive foul language were very 
common for both girls and boys, Whereas in 1967 marijuana was the 
principal drug used occasionally, the 1968 trend was toward more 
potent drug use and abuse. The drug scene transcendetl every social 
strata and included gieater use of LSDj araphetamines, and barbiturates. 
It is felt that much relevant data can be obtained on drugs from youth, 
who are available and even anxious to talk. (6 references) 

611 

Gitchoff, G. Thomas* Kids vi. Cops' Delinquency prevention and the 
police function. Ini Gitchoff, G*, Kids, Cops, and Kilos, San DiegOj 
Calif,; Malter-Weiterfield Co., 1969. 260 p. (p. 109-125). 

The problem of delinquency prevention is discussed in a study of 
upper-middle-elass suburbia and the effect of social change on youth. 
Since police represent the first social agency to see the juvenile offender, 
it is suggested that discretionary use of their power can prevent the 
appearance of first offenders on police records, A police-youth discussion 
groupi originally formed to deal with riotous lower-class youths was 
extended in scope to include middle class youth in Pleasant Hill, 
California. Sessions were held in an informal, unstructured atmosphere, 
in which the only rules were that of confidentiality, and although any 
language could be used, no one was to be allowed to touch anyone else 
in anger. Modified group therapy techniques are used such as psycho^^ 
drama or role-reversal in addition to a question-answer format. The 
success of such programs, although not empirically tested, has been their 
popularity and support throughout the state. The need for a major 
socioeducational revamping to insure the application of justice and 
equality for all is stressed. (7 references) 

612 

Gitchofff Gp Thomas, Historiographs* The suburban youth*s own stoi^. 
In: Gitchoffp Go Kids, Cops, and Kilos^ San Diego, Calif.i Malter- 
Westerfield Co,, 1969. 260 p. (p. 12?^156), 

Personal accounts of the lives and thoughts of three types of boys are 
recorded for three youths, representative of three distinct youth ^oups 
identified in an investigation of upper middle class suburbia and the 
effect of social change upon youth. A "hip type/' a "hard type," and a 
"straight type" boy, each discusses his childhood, school experiences, 
and his thoughts and values on a wide range of subjectSj such as 
religion, sex, the draft, and the police. (6 references) 
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Glidewall, John C» New psychosDcIal competence, social change and 
tension mgnagement. In- Carter, J., Res* Contrib* front Psychology to 
Community Mental Health. New York* Behavioral Publications^ 1968, 
110 p. (p. 101-110)* 

Psychosocial competence and temporary social systems for tension 
management are discussed in this symposium. The traditional pair is 
only one of triany such systems operatii*g in the social network. Such 
tension management enables experimentation to develop %vhich is 
needed to resolve conflicts or create new resources within the system. 
Following this, the individual must return to the society which initially 
rejected his unusual behavior. Ideally^ liis adjustment period has taught 
him new skills which increase his ability to alter and influence his social 
system. However^ this causes more problems, for if this new psychosocial 
competence is accepted, he gains new power and status. Such change in 
social power causes environmental uncertainty and consequent tension. 
The community psychologist must aid the individual in these additional 
problems as well as maintaining systemic interaction between the tempo- 
rary and permanent systems. This continuing linkage between the sys- 
tems allows gi^eater innovation in tension management and fe%ver 
: judgements of what comprises a "good*' system and consequent system 
changes. (9 references) 

614 

Golann^ Stuart E. Emerging areas of ethical concern* American Psy- 
chologist, 24(4)t4Bi-4S9, 1969. 

Emerging areas of ethical concern are discussed. The community 
[ psychologist attempts to substitute ne%v strategies of intervention in 
I place of preoccupation with selection of the method of treatment for 
direct services to patients. There are several important ethical issues 
that emerge from or are highlighted by developments in community 
psychology. The following 4 may be especially important: 1) Is there 
a basic conflict between community oriented attempts to prevent per^ 
■ sonality disorder and growing concern for human rights such as privacy 
' and informed consent? 2) Is consent required from consultees, such as 
f teachers or public health nurses, before an attempt is made to change 
i their attitudes or feelings toward clients with whom they work? S) What 
guidelines should be followed if a psychologist Is actively participating 
1 in programs of social change within a field of conflicting values, either 
! in our own rapidly changing areas or in foreign countries? 4) What 
guidelines are required to deal %vith problems that may arise in various 
\ types of studies when the needs and objectives of the research sponsor 
i conflict with those of the investigator at some point in the research 
1 process? A major cluster of ethical issues, where complex new considera* 
i tions face psychologists, concern practices in psychological research with 
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human subjects. The following areas were considered: stress, consent, 
unnecessary imposition, confidentiality, privacy, and deception, (16 
references) 

Goldin^ PauL Preparing mental health profMsionala as raca relations 
consultants, Professioftai Psychology^ l(4)i34S=Sfi0j 1970. 

A description is given of a training program whose goal was to provide 
relevant experiences to enable mental health professionals (psychiatrists, 
psychologists* and social %vorkers) to assist school personnel in coping 
with personal and interpersonal problems related to race and ethnicity. 
Mental health professionals have begun a process of seltexamination 
to determine what role they might play in easing racial tensions and in 
improving intergroup relations. The Committee on Minority Group 
Children of the Joint Comniission on Mental Health of Children has 
recently issued a statement to Congiess which is, in effect, a dramatic 
call to action in citing racism as the number 1 public liealch problem 
confronting our country today. It is clear that racisin is a social problem 
and that it cannot be basically ameliorated on an individual treatment 
basis. It is imperative that innovative ideas and practices be blended 
with proven bases for professional activity in such a manner that 
genuine social change is achieved. Innovation without change (Grazi- 
anOj 1969) , in which control is referred to the existing power structure, 
presents a constant danger which must be avoided, (3 references) (Jour= 
na.l abstract modified) 

616 

Gordon^ Jesse E, Coun§eUng the dijadvantaged boy* Counseling the 
Disadvantaged Youth. Englawood Cliffi^ N*J*i Prentice^Hall, 1968. 
p/ 119-168, . 

The recent emphasis on overcoming poverty, has made it necessary 
for counselors to cope with disadvantaged clients whose needs were 
often ignored in the past A rather detailed description of key char- 
acteristics of disadvantaged boys is given, with attention to the motoric 
emphasis^ verbal style and language use^ sex imagery^ lack of intro- 
spection, and weak ability to assume an objective posture vls-a=vis 
the self and the external world. Counseling should be made as con= 
Crete as possible for this type of youth if it is to be successful. Diicus= 
sion is offered of the outlook on time, and the tendency to seek 
immediate pleasures rather than to delay p^atification. In light of 
the facts presented, it is held tiiat counseling for disadvantaged youth 
should be made an intep^al part of the employment process, rather 
than a precedent element. The freedom from verbal logic often en- 
countered in disadvantaged youth is considered in light of the difficul-' 
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ties it poms for the mrfinly verbal counseling procedure. Difficulties 
experienced by disadvantaged boys in following written or spoken 
directions are considered. The element of creati%'e fraedoni which may 
go witli the otherwise disadvancageous lack of logical thought is 
analyzed. The difficulties presented iby a lack of intellectual and cogni^ 
tive resources for coping with ne%v situations are outlined. Role-taking, 
environment and family background characteristic of many disad- 
vantaged boys are described. The differential development of conscience 
processes in the disadvantaged is discussed. Difficulties of attaining 
an appropriate sex role image in the absence of useful adult models 
and %vith the omnipresent pressures of the peer group are introduced. 
The educationai disabilities of the disadvantaged are given brief treat- 
ment. Powerlessatss,, ^strong peer group loyalty^ dependency, localiza- 
tion, and aggiession are considered as key elements in the structure 
of interpersonal operations among the disadvantaged. The testing of 
limits and approaches to the mastery of work roles are discussed. 
Difficulties encountered by the counselor and the client due to client 
inability to easily take the traditional role of counselee are consid- 
ered. The social cliange agent aspects of tlie counselor's job are dis- 
cussed. (17 references) 

617 

Grant, Joan, The arti and youth development, In^ Jordan, D., Delin- 
quency, Amherst, Masi.- Univeriity of Massachusetts, 1970. 288 p. 
(p, 159=181). 

A survey of arts programs involving youth was made with the aim 
of evaluating their implications for delinquency pravention and youth 
development and 3 proposals for action built on some of these ideas 
are discussed. Some of the programs were recreational, some aimed at 
personal and personality change, some at social change, and some at 
delinquency reduction. The point is made that young people need a 
creative way of expressing themselves and that tliey have something 
worthwhile to say. The 3 proposals all intend to use the performing 
arts for opening communication between youth and community- all 
, suggest that youth can fill important roles in community development; 
and all look toward a community self-study as a way of developing 
power. A theater and film making program in North Richmond, Cali* 
fornia, involving hoys from an impoverished black community, 
although still in existence, has not developed into the hub of intra- 
community communication originally planned, partly because of inade- 
quate funding and partly because of hew outside staff. A similar idea 
never developed in the South Brunx becaeise it was not funded. The 
third proposal is to provide youth with an alternative to delinquency 
or dropping out by paying them to pariicmte in workshops, using the 
performing arts for expressing^ coninnnucucing, and perhaps for changing 
the community itself rather than their own behavior. (4 rafarences) 
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Greeiiblatt, Milton; Emery, Paul E.; Glueck, Bernard C, Jr, Psychi- 
atric research reporti Poverty and mental health, Washfngtoni Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association. 1967. 175 p. No. 21, 

The relationship between poverty and mental health was discussed. 
An analysis of who the poor are and how they live was presented. 
The needed mental health services were eninnernted. The implications 
for research and irnining were presented. Bet^veen 65-70% of recipients 
of support through tlte aid to families with dependent children pro- 
gram are no%v dependent becnuse of divorce* separation^ desertion, 
unmarried parenthood, or imprisonment of the father. They live in 
neighborhood slums, or regions where the envh^onmcnt limits oppor- 
tunities and perpetuates handicaps. A majority suffer from cultural 
deprivation, anomiej or alienation. They lack verbal facility to par- 
ticipate in predominantly middle-class culture and become psycho- 
logically as well as socially and economically imderprivileged. Low 
self-esteem and minimal motivation are the prevaiiing attitudes and 
are passed on to the next generation. It was agreed that the existing 
assistance mechanisms are failures that Institutionalize dependence. 
The conference also dealt witli the vagaries of the process of socializa- 
tion and the contesting forces that resist as well as lead to social 
change. There was agreement that if psychiatry has a fimction to 
contribute, it is as a change agent. The mentally ill patients, especially 
those in tax-supported institutions, are poor in many respects. They 
come from socio-economic circumstances that are often deplorable. 
They succumb to emotional and medical disease which makes earning 
a living difficult or impossible. They are treated in environments that 
are physicany and socially impoverished. If they are fortunate to return 
to the commimity, they meet poverty once again. Mental health 
workers now ally themseU^es more than ever before with social action-* 
ists. Often there is an am a of unacceptable foreignness about the 
middle-class professionals whose perception of needs and priorities 
derive from a different value system. One route around this class 
barrier favors the employment of indigenous workers who function as 
guide-interpreters. 

619 ^ ■ = \ 

Grinker^ Roy R,, Sr. A struggle for eclecticism, American Journal of 

Psychiatry, 121:451^57, 1964; 

The rigidity and the circLimscribed nature of a psychiatric training 
program based exclusively on internal dynamics conflicted with an 
attempt to develop teachers and investigators, and seriously impeded 
attempts to add the teaching of milieu therapy, group therapy, family 
dynamics, family therapy, basic principles of biology including genetics, 
and social psychiatry to the training program* For an eclectic program, 
there are various requirements and problems that arise. The staff model 
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becomes important in order to indicate what kinds of psychiatry are 
operational and conducted by people in positions of atithority. Another 
problam, preselection, is difficult to overcome because the medical 
school student views psychoanalytic psychiatry as the magical hope. 
There is a need to select short-term acute patients rather than long- 
term cases, and research conferences need to be emphasized. It is 
necessary to make periodic evaluations and assessment of goals and 
positions. 

620 

Grinkeri Roy R., Sr, Emerging concepts of mental illnesi and models 
of treatment: The medical point of view. American Jmirnal of 
chiatry, l25(T)tB65^69, 1969. 

The medical point of view Is presented in a discussion concerning 
the emerging concepts of mental illness and modelB of treatment. The 
truly medical model is one in which psychotherapy is only a part. 
The total field in terms of therapy includes differential diagnosis 
involving consideration of organic brain disease and other somatic 
afnictions: diagnosis of specific nosological categories about which 
something o£ the natural history and prognosis is known; the choice 
of therapeutic environment such as home, clinic, or hospital; the choice 
of therapy such as drug§, shock, and psychotherapy; orientation toward 
individuals^ groups, and families," and such choices as behavioral ther- 
apy or psychoanalysis, etc. The biopsychosocial field cannot be frac- 
tured into separate parts. It was proposed that the solution to what 
has become an endless and sometimes bitter verbal controversy^ with 
threats and lawsuits, is not revolutionary change but rather evolu- 
tionaiy experimentation. All the mental health professionals^ — ^psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, social ^vorkers, and nurses — should be coopera- 
tively involved in the processes of allocated individual as well as 
overlapping functions. The 1964 position statements of both the 
American Psychiatric Association and the American Psychological 
Association include the mutual recognition of competence and genuine 
collaboration. Collaborations between psychology and psycliiatry as well 
as between psychiatry and medicine require study, not explosive disrupt 
tion. (18 references) 

621 

Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry, Committee on Preventive 
Psyfchiatry* Training and education in community psychiatry. Group 
far the Advancement of Psychiatry Reports and Symposiums. 6{69>^ 
89fr-897, 1968, 

The setting for training community psychiatrists should permit 
observation and participation in the full range of community psychi- 
atric activities. The study of social reality as well as thn study of 
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psychopathology must be stresied. Ability to understand and wOTk 
with social change and shiftn in orgniiization is important and must 
be included in the training program. Heavy emphasis on on-the-job 
development of professional knowledge and skill is deemed valuable. 
However, the development of scholarly perspectives and a research 
orientation should be given sufBcient stress as welL The need for more 
training renters and experience in participative and collaborative 
aspects of community psychiatry is noted, 

682 

Group for the Advancement of Paychiatry, Comnif ttae on Preventiva 
Psychiatry, The dimensions of community psychiatry: Introduction^ 
Group for the AdtJancement of PsycMatry Reports and Symposiums^ 
6(69):S77-882, 1968. 

The emergence of community psychiatry as an important orientation 
is discussed. The report is concerned with principle and approaches 
applicable to a model of community practice. An ecological perspective 
is utilized. Emphasis is given the need to consider the interaction of 
social, environmental^ and bio-psychological forces in psychopathology 
and adaptive itrivings, A brief review is given the history of the 
development of community psychiatry since World War II, Both social 
changes and changes in the attitudes of psychiatrists are considered. 
A diagram is presented charting the clinical and non-clinical elements 
in the spectrum of community psychiatry. The psychiatrist's role as 
therapist! coniultant, administrator, collaborator and participant in 
community programs is discussed. 

623 

Hahn» Harlani Violence^ The view from the ghetto. M^itol Hygiene/ 
58(4)i509-512p 1969* 

A comparison of attitudes and behavior reported by residents of 
urban ghettos in 2 ieparate surveys indicates distinct basic diflerences 
of opinion between those who live in areas that have experienced 
violence, and thoie who live in areas that have remained iintroubled. 
The first survey was made in the Twelfth Street district of Detroit, 
Michigan^ shortly after the 1967 riots. Responses showed that black 
citizens who experienced a major disorder tended to be 1) more 
optimistic about the positive effects of violencei 2) inclined to sup* 
port black separatism* 3) more likely to become passively or actively 
involved in civil disturbance] and 4) without respect for, or faith in, 
government and its leaders* particularly at the l^al level. The second 
survey, conducted in 15 cities of which only fl had exi^erienced a serious 
riot, indicated that a larger number of respondenti IJ^saw the con- 
iequences of violence as negativei 2) did not support separatism * S) 
suggested preference for formally lanctioned methods of protest and 
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redress; and 4) had greater confidence in government and leaders at 
all levels. Xhe most imporcant implication drawn from the comparison 
of the surveys is that the importanee of sentiments of special segments 
of the population should not be underestimated, particularly where 
such sentiments concern demands for social change. (2 references) 

624 

Hamilton^ Charles V* The politics of race relations. In* Daly* C*, 
Vrbart Violence^ Chicago^ University of Chicago Press, 1969* 81 p* 
(pp 43=55). 

Three ways in which the political system can respond to urban vio- 
lence are discussed. They are: I) control 2) equitable distribution of 
goods and services^ and S) equitsble distribution of decision making 
power. The third is considered very important, since "equal" to Xegioes 
means nut only being equal recipients of the iystem, but being par- 
ticipanrs in the system. Ways of involving blacks in housing, educa- 
tion, job, law enforcement, health, welfare, and recreation decisions 
are discussed^ 

62B 

Hancock^ Parker L. The ordeal of change. Federal Probation, 
38(l)ilfr=22, 1969. 

America is suffering from the '*ordeal of change" and the difficuliie^ 
encountered in a technological revolution. The nation ^vill survive 
the ordeal of change and correctional workers have a responsibility to 
help the country adjust to the changes that ai*a now being exj^erienced 
by striving for realistic innovations in the overall correctional field. 

626 r 

Hansell* Noms. Casualty management method. An aspect ot mental 
health technolo^ in transition. Archives of General Pry'chintry^ 
19(8)1881-^89, 1968. 

The mental health professiorial technolo^ has been in rapid change 
in the twentieth century, and in the last 10 years, can be regarded as 
entering a new phases deployment to a whole society. Psychiatrists are 
developing catchment area casualty management programs emphasize 
ing mora effective management of estabHshed casualties and reduction 
of residual disability^ Each of these prof essionar growth areas involves 
an evolving new technology* The gro%vth edge of the art looks a little 
different in each place. Five areas on that growth edge of the art con- 
cerned with a more effective management of established casualties were 
presented, 1) A group of mental health professions is deployed against 
a territorial description of its responsibility. It has no option to decline 
any members of the risk group for which it lias accepted responsibility. 
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and it declines the option to export its difficult patiants to another 
administrative auspices or to a place outside its own professionnl 
scrutiny. 2) A group o£ mental health professionals becomes clusterccl 
into a unified body which can describe its objectives, design its opera- 
tions, and systematically deploy and evaluate them within a corridor 
o£ responsibility and accountability to patients, to professional peers, 
and to all citizens who have a call on the group's skills. 8) The ex- 
pectation of the observer is the principal ingredient in care. Even for 
the most severely troubled psychiatric, casualty, expectation '^^^ 'he 
_^...-.„e,,i 4\ Kf annirement in oosition is best. There 



most powerful instrument. 4) Management in position 
is no special magic in incare or in hospitahzation except tor the 
the briefest possible time. Treatment in situ is the most effective, most 
reasonable and generally least costly method. 5) Mental health pro- 
fessionals must learn the skills o£ Unking and of supplying transitional 
social objects. Care-giving professionals must not, as a tuol of their 
trade, establish permanent or semipermanent relationship« with pa- 
tients, (23 references) (Author abstrnct modified) 

ifartford. Robert T. The voluntary mental health association: An in- 
novator of services. Mental Hygiene, fi4(l):97-100, 1970. 



At least B roles are usuallv assigned to the voluntary mental health 
association. As an agent of social . change, the agency serN-es simul- 
taneously as a critic and a prod to the public sector; it informs the 
community about the nature of mental health and mental disabduy 
and directs citizens to necessary services, playing a vital role m c^m^ 
munications; and it is an innovator, a vanguard, and a pioneer, tive 
proiects conducted by the United Mental Health Services oE Allegheny 
County, centered in Pittsburgh, Pa., are discussed here. These are: an 
aftercare study; transitional living facilities for ne%vly released mental 
patients; a day school for emotionally disturbed children r a preschool 
for mentally retarded children; and a teacher training program. These 
proiects and studies served as prototypes for new or improved mental 
health services in Allegheny County; their admimstralion was subse- 
quently assumed by other agencies. (Journal abstract modified) 

ffhnsworth, Sir Hai-old. Medical research: The last hundred years and 
the future. Practmoner (London), 201(1201)il7Z-178, 19G8. 

Support is adduced for the plntltude that medicine has advanfced as 
much in the last hundred years as in all previous time. The rapid 
advances made rested on, among other things, luinclreds of ^years of 
painstakine observation and recording of empirical facts ot ciisease 
and health. Intellectual confidence, first developed in efforts to under- 
stand the natural environment in the physical sciences, spread to other 
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fields rapidly. Work of Lavoisier and Wohler, among others, rested 
heavily on dieir ability to believe their results and form their hy- 
potheses in the new atmosphere of confidence and freedom. Mistaken 
concepts are termed the greatest obstacles to process. The search for 
positive disease agents inhibited. for a long time conception of deficiency 
as a causal factor. The microbial theory of infection, Bernard's eon^ 
cept of constancy of internal environment and the work of Mendel in 
genetics and Garrod in genetics and biocjiemisiry are mentioned. New 
therapy against infective conditions In the form or antlbiotici and the 
sulphonamides is said to liave had the most public impact. Preven- 
tive vaccination and nutrition have had comparable impact on society 
but have less appreciation. Understanding of, and progress toward 
controlling, conditions in which the body contains an apparently self- 
sustaining abnormality has been sloiver than that concerned with out- 
side agencies. Cancer, aging, and some psychoses are internally sus- 
tained abnormalities of function. Research must be directed to iden- 
tifying the factors that sustain the pathological process. Molecular 
biology is essential for understanding these ills» Wider ranging attacks 
and increased cooperation between medicine and biomedicine are 
needed. Separation into fundamental and applied knowledge Is termed 
meaningless. Understanding of organ failure has increased. Computer 
applications have been cruciaL Population control and mental health 
are fields in which medical progress has brought a need for increased 
interdisciplinary cooperation. 

629 

Hinkle, Lawrence E,* Jr. Relating biochemical^ physiological, and psy- 
chological diiorders to the social environment/ ^r^AiV^j of Emiran^ 
mental Health, 16(1):77-B2, 1968, 

The concepts of Mciology and psychology seem to describe a world 
that has often been called the social environment. Social and behavioral 
scientists deyeloped concepts of their own sometimes derived from the 
introspecdve or philosophically "idealist'' points of view which are 
different , from the points of view common to the natural sciences,. But 
intellectual developments of the present century are gradually making 
it possible to understand many phenomena of human society and 
human behavior in terms familiar to the natural scientist. The time is 
already at hand when many biological, social, and behavioral scientists 
have taken a unitary view of the man-envhonment and have abandoned 
the needless dichotomy of a '^physicar' and a /'sociar* environment. 
The constant and intimate interaction of organism and environment 
is a fundamental feature of life. The man-environment relationship 
has always been a major determinant of human health. The present 
elaborate culture and extremely complex society have already become 
part of the environment to which man must adapt. No small number 
of environmental threats to men arise from physiological effects of 
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adapting to the demands of varioiis social roles, Madicine^ in the 
future, will need to spend more time seeking to understand man- 
environmental relationsliips that determine the occurrence of disease. 
It will no longer be able to limit its interests primarily to the efforts 
to repair the effects of disease^ or to reverse the conise of disease after 
it has already appeared. 

630 

Huxley, Julian. Tranihunianisin. Jaumal of Htimanistic Psychology^ 
1968, 8(1), 73»^m 

Proposes that the vast increase in knowledge during the last 100 years 
allows a total realization of man's potential and that a fully developed 
and integrated personality is the highest evolutionary prodticL Assum- 
ing that g proliferating population i§ controlled, a more favorable 
social environment will allow humanity to transcend itself. In trans- 
humanism man reaches his destiny* remaining man btit realizing the 
capacity of human nature and ingenuity* (Copyright, 1968 by the 
American Psychological Associationi Inc.) 

631 _ 
: Hyttenj Eyvlnd* Is social development pos^ihle^ International Retjietu 
of Community Development (Rome), 16C87-90):S-B0, 1969* 

The concept of social development is in need of reassessnient of its 
goals, the social values by which it is guided* and of the realities in 
which it ojaerates. Heretofore* social development has been mainly a 
technical economic process in which the Westernized developed nations 
sought to help backward countries become self-suflRcienL The social 
aspect has actually been an auxiliary service to assist international 
planners in remedying errors brought about by only partially thought 
out developmental plans or in making basically disapproved plans 
.more acceptable to the population. Actually, the social considerations 
are as much a part of the ends as of the means. Social development 
proponents should no longer allow themselves to be auxiliaries of 
technical and economic proponents but shonld demand to be part of 
basic policy formation. Real social development requires interdisci- 
plinary effort and the evaluation of possible objectives of planned 
social change. Political considerations become necessary in defining 
objectives. 

632 

Jenkini^ Herbert, Se^egatlonists versus integrationists. Int Jenkins* H., 
Keeping the Peme, New Vork^ Harper and Row, 1970, 203 
<p, 33^9). 

Segregation is a way of life in the South. This chapter deals with 
the initial desegregation of Atlanta's public golf courses and public 
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transpor cation. The efforts, of the city officials and Negro leaders of 
Atlanta made a succeasfiil, non^^iolent, social change possible. A student 
protest march brought the city close to violence but a firm stand by 
the poHce and an understanding mayor averted trouble. But con- 
frontation occurred often. Aware that business would suffer and that 
confusion could end in violence, the nower structure of the city sat 
down with the Negi^o leaders and settled a lunch counter desegregation 
Issue with mutual benefit, 

68S 

Jones^ MaxwelL Beyond the therapeutic community^ Social learning 
and social psychiatry/ New Haveii^ Conn.i Yale University^ 196S. 150 p. 

This book provides a detailed account of the problems involved in 
setting up a therapeutic community and offers practical solutions to 
many of these problems. The sociaL structure of the institution is 
ahown to be closely related to the caliber and success of treatment. 
It is suggested that social learning, the most effective %vay to modify 
behavior, makes it possible for conflict and crisis to become important 
tools for treatment and teaching. The principles of the therapeutic 
community are applied to the society at largCp producing conclusions 
for social psychiatry. One of the main conclusions of the book is that 
social and environmental dimensions must be added to the familiar 
psychiatric treatment, both psychological and physical. Contents: social 
structure, change, and, evolution* leadership; decision-making by con- 
sensus; social learningj the therapeutic community in the community^ 
the future. 

* 

684 ^ 

Jones, Stanley L Inner cityi The university*! challenge. Journal of 
CooperatitJe Exiensiott, 6iBhlBB-16 

The inner city was depicted as the university-s challenge. Tlie tradi- 
tions of American university life have been strongly agrarian, middle 
class* Protestant, and white. They have reflected the prejiidices domi- 
nant in the influential sectors of American society. America's intellec- 
tual traditions, which have been so strongly focused in its universities, 
have been hostile, or at best unresponsive, to the city. The first task 
of the university is to stop teaching the students to suspect or dislike 
the city. The universities should develop facultiei with competence in 
urban affairs. There is, and increasingly will be, a need Cor the uni- 
versity to produce specialists in urban aftairsV particularly in the fields 
of the physical and social sciences. There is a shortage of people who 
are informed about and trained to work with urban pollution, sani^ 
tation, water supply, transportatidn, housing, social welfare, commu- 
nity and human dislocation, and community planning; The greatest 
need of all is to produce teachers with the skills^ understandings* and 
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sympathies reqiitred to plant and nurture new gardens of aducational 
opportunity in the gray fducational wastelands that spread over vast 
areas o£ America*s cities. The university's dilemma in dealing with 
education in the ghetto is that it knows so little about the ghetto 
child, about his environn" ent, and knows so little about social change 
and how it may or should be controlled, (7 refeiences) 

635 

Kelman, H» Kairos: The euspicioui momenC^ ^Tri0ric£irt Jottrnal of 
psychoanalysis^ 29<l)i59--8Sj 1969. 

Kairos implies a right time in the course of events to do certain 
things that will favor a crucial happenings the necessity to be aware 
that there is such a right time so that it might be prepared for; and 
that it is an opportunity which must be. imrnediately recognized and 
seized upon. Kairos Involves total partieipation of being in a succession 
of shifts^ minor and major^ in the meaning of existence and of illumi- 
nations of Wider and wider aspects of a unitive world view. Those 
aspects of environmental intervention which are under iome measure 
of control^ such as those coming from the therapist^ require optimal 
timing to be effective. Interventions may be made at a wrong as well 
as a right time^ which also may never come, Kairos is a living palpi= 
tating process having direction leading to a peak of heightened ten- 
sion following the relaxation of which new patternings obtain which 
have the characteristici of being more open/ more flexible* more dy- 
namiCi and more spontaneous* The therapist's effectiveness with regard 
to Kairos requires that he has learned and experienced personally and 
with patients the value and limitations o£ theories regarding the nature 
of man which are duallstic and teleological* and of the techniques 
developed on such premises for the alleviation of sickness. With such 
experience and training, such a therapist would earlier and more often 
sense when the possibilities for a Kairos would be greater. (42 refer- 
ences) 

636 

Kelman> Herbert C* Psychological reaearch on social changes Some 
scientific and ethical issues. International Jaumat of Psychology^ 1967i 
2<4), 301-30. 

Research needs to be directed towards^ (1) meeting human needs and 
eKpanding particijaation of people the world over in political* economic^ 
and social processes] and (2) finding ways to minimise destructive con- 
iequences of rapid social change. Participatory and reciprocal coop= 
eration among rosearch workers of various nations ought to be devel- 
oped. (French stbstract) (Copyright, 1968 by the American Psycho- 
logical Association, Tnc) 
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Kobrtn, Solomon. The Chicago area project^A 26-year asseisment. 
In^ Strattonj J*, PreumntioTt of Delinquency/ Problems and Programs. 
New Yorki Macmillan^ 1968. 334 p. (p, 313-324), 

The Cliicngo area project^ founded In 1929 and directed by Clifford 
Shaw* was a delinquency prevention progi^am that attemptad from 
the beginning to relate its procedurei in a logical manner to socio- 
logical postulates and the findings o£ sociological research. Studies of 
the ecology of delinquency showed that high delinquency areas were 
aieas^ of rapid social change and disruption of cross-generational con- 
troL They were predominantly immigrant communities in the decaying 
heart of the city. Studies of the social experience of delinquent boys 
lead to the conclusion that delinquent behavior was socially adaptive 
behavior in these areas^ often representing efTorts o£ the individual to 
find and vindicate his status as a human being. Thus, delinquency was 
regarded in the area project as a reversible accident of the person*s 
social experience, and in its most general aspect, a product of the 
breakdown of the machinery of spontaneous social controL The action 
program of the project was based upon the assumption that active par» 
ticipation of area residents in a delinquency prevention program or 
any other welfare program was prerequisite for success. The organi- 
zation of various groups \vithin the communities are described; the 
neighborhood organizations programs included to varying degrees* 
recreational programs, community improvement programs* and direct 
activity with delinquent children and gangs. In assessing the achieve- 
ments of the program after 30 years of activity, three major contribu- 
tions are pointed out: (1) demonstration of the feasibility of creating 
youth welfare organizations among residents of delinquency areas; (2) 
demonstration of the eireciiveness of establishing direct and personal 
contact to help delinquents establish acceptable norms of conduct, and 
(3) demonstration of the need and benefits of tempering the imper- 
sonality of tlie machinery of control and correction of deviants. (8 
references) (Author abstract modified) 

638 

Kolasay Blair J, Political and legal behavior* Ini Kolmsm, B,, Zntrad-uC' 
iiari ia Behavioral Science for Business, New Yorki John Wiley, 1969* 
054 p. (p. 537-672). 

Tlie study of behavior in political and legal areas rests on inquiry 
into the fundamental nature of normative and control system of sys- 
tems of a society. The relationship of personality to politics, since 
power underlies the process, has fascinated observers of political be- 
havior* Recent approaches have focused on the authoritarian per- 
sonality and its functioning in a political framework. Political officials 
are likely to be products of favored educational and social backgrounds. 
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People ara apt to vote as their family and friends do. When the con- 
cept of law as a form of social control is at the core of research and 
RCtioh, the results may have greater meaning for a society. However, 
the basic , philosophy of control colors the actual activity of social 
agents. Social change and legal change may lag behind each other 
and the resulting gaps produce social discord. Present and future con- 
ditions may call for an accelerated alteration of concepts and tech- 
niques and legal functioning. Behavioral science can play an active 
role in serving as the basis for determination of policy. Business firms, 
colleges and universities* or labor unions may have greater impact on 
the course of an individuars life than any agency in the public sector. 
(51 references) 

639 

Kunen, James Haight-Ashbury swings from violets to violence. 
Washington Past^ 9Z(ZBB)%Section B, p. 2, September 14, 1969. 

The medical director of the Haight— Ashbury Medical Clinic ex= 
presses his views on the drug scene in tliat area. In the past 2 yrs.* 
40^000 people were treated in the free clinic, a direct affront to 
organized medieine. During that time the district has changed from 
an LSD (lysergic acid diethylamide^ acid) to a speed (methadrene) 
subculture. The differences in the type of person that takes one or the 
other are given. He has a relatively high opinion of LSD when com* 
pared to some of the drugs that are being used. All of the 200 babies 
of LSD users he has seen were healthy. He discounts the theory that 
acid causes genetic damage. In a psychedelic culture, treating the acid 
head (a frequent or exclusive user of LSD) is like treating a membar 
of an accepted religious institution. Psychological problems are likely 
to arise only if tlie acid head attempts to reenter the mainstream of 
American society where there is a profound conflict in value systems, 
Tlie psychedelic scene cannot survive in the city. Haight was a big 
city experiment. It is over* 

640 

Lambos X. Adeoye* Experience with a program in Nigeria. Community 
Menial JHealth^ An International Perspective. San Franciscoi Josiey- 
Bass Inc,, Publishers/ 1968* p. 97-^1 10. 

Experience with a program in Nigeria since 19S4 has been favorable 
for village care of the mentally ill. Within the framework of the com- 
munity, 4 large villages are utilized comprising indigenous people and 
their relatives. A 200 to 800 patient therapeutic unit adjoins the vil- 
lages* This treatment approach is based on the African sense of social 
security in closely knit society, well-organized and well=defined kin 
groups with definite traditional roles and culturally prescribed mutual 
obligations. Relatives are in conitant contact with the sick person 
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providing no break in the relationship. This hospital at Aro, 60 miles 
from the Federal capital, takes responsibility for the administration 
and public health of the villages surrounding it. There is a recogni- 
tion of specific environmental factors inherent in psychological phe- 
nomena in the African and of group social experience as an essen- 
tial route to healing. No selection is made on the basis of acceptability 
of symptoms; schiTOphrenics, the most numerous group in Africa, with 
indecent exposure or inaccessibility have participated in this home 
care successfully. Psychotic children with organized play therapy, 
accompanied by many relatives, have made |irogress, A patient may be 
admitted to a village, treated by the most appropriate method (psycho- 
therapy and/or drug regimen, etc.), and discharged to convalesce, 
without having entered any type of formal institution. These thera- 
peutic communities have certain clinical advantages over hospital care 
programs in evaluating the influence of social and environmentar 
factors on the illness. Some evidence of reduced chronicity is available, 
Unbrokien contact with the social evironment has been the most 
therapeutic factor. A further study, scheduled to start in June 1966, 
will not focus on epidemiology but on comparison of 2 schisophrenic 
samples to evaluate hospital care and community care. The interdisci- 
plinary approach of the biological and social sciences was stressed. 
(4 references) 

^ 641 

Levlne^ Muirayi Levlne^ Adeline. The more things change: A case his- 
tory of child guidance clinics. Jaumal of SocM Issues^ 26(3)219-^33. 
1970. 

Potent social forces determine not only the organization and delivery 
of mental health services, but also the forms of service which are 
delivered and even conceptions of the nature of the mental health 
problem. Helping forms in periods of social change will emphasize 
the environmental determinants of problem^ in living; in periods of 
conservatism or of consolidation of change, personal determinants will 
be the focus. New forms of mental health services and certain institu- 
tional changes are in order because of ongoing social change, and 
when institutions are out of phase with social change^ they can con- 
tribute to problems in living The most effective helping forms will 
be those which promote neWi acceptable modes of libidlnal and aggres- 
sive expression. The older mental health facilities stressing adaptation 
to existing social conditions are less relevant. Changes in emphasis 
in child guidance clinics are used to illustrate these hypotheses. The 
privately supported, community child guidance clinic originated in 
1921 as part of a program to prevent delinquency, then as now viewed 
as a problem among the poor. The clinics were meant to assist other 
child welfare agencies to develop a mental hygiene outlook, thereby 
improving their services and eliminating a cause of delinquency. 
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Within 10 yearSi the clinics focused on in-clinic, piychoanalytically 
oriented therapeutic treatment^ with a concomitant sliift from lower 
to middle class clientele, and from difficult to easier problems. The 
social forces making for the change in Qrientation include the con^ 
servativa political milieu of the 1920's, changing social class back- 
grounds of social workers^ and the professionalization of social work, 
(36 referencei) 

642 

Levinson, Harry, Mastery needs. The Exceptional Executitje. Cam^ 
bridge^ Massj Harvard University Press, 1968, p* l99-=2i8* 

The^ sense of mastery an individual possesses is of importance to an 
organization because the greater this §ense, the more flexible and 
innovative he Is likely to be. There are 3 components to mastery 
needs: the need for ambitious striving and realiitic achievement, the 
need for rivalry with affection^ and the need for consolidation. In 
order to get employees . to face reality straightforwardly, there must 
be emphasis 'on the reality of task problems, A subordinate should 
be given a challenging probleni to solve? together with such supportive 
conditions as room in which to maneuver, freedom to make mis takeSj 
set limits and known eKpectaiions. Reality-testing can also be fostered 
by creating conflict by posing unresolved problems. McClelland feels 
the achievement motive can be taught. Training programs which have 
helped increase mptivatlon are based on the concepts of identification* 
expectation, the Individuars assessment of the situation he is in, and 
practice techniques* The conditions for the achievement motive have 
been summarized as **€xpect, support^ respect, leave them alone." The 
executive ahould evolve effective ways of maintaining motivation while 
simultaneously diminishing the pressure toward power which can 
result in autocracy* Competition is destructive when it is between 
competing individual males one of whom wins a dominant position 
over the other who is thereafter submissive^ or when the rivalry results 
in the defeated man's feeling he is "finished," Competition dit^ected 
to real problems, together with support from superiors and organiza- 
tional resources^ alleviates the pressures of the superego and lessens 
defensiveness and interpersonal hostility. The quality of a man*s inte- 
gration will be reflected in the quality of his functioning. The effective 
leader will have integrated his life's eKperiences into an effective 
pattern for adaptation and survivaL External circumstances, the devel= 
opment of ego skills, and ego ideal are factors in facilitating con^ 
soHdation. (66 references) 

648 

Levinionj Hairy- A psychologist diagnoses merger failures* Harvard 
Bmin^ss Review, 4Bi2)ilB9-l47, 1970* 

Business executives have bean preoccupied with the strategies and 
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tactics for merging, acquiring, or selling — yet the ciucial factor, peoplep 
has bean Huperficially dealt with. Many mergers liave had disappointiiig 
results. These failures have been attributed largely to rational finan- 
cial, economic, and managerial problems. Psychological reasons for 
merger constitute a major, if unrecognized, force toward merger and 
constitute the. basis for most disappointments and failures. These 
mergers flounder because of hidden assumptions the senior partners 
make and the condescending attitudes toward the junior organization 
which then follow. These result in aflforts at manipulation and control 
which produce disillusionment and the feeling of desertion on the 
part oE the junior organization and clisappointnient, loss of porsonneh 
and declining profit^ for the dominant company. In coping with these 
issues, senior executives of the dominant organization should: (1) 
probe their motivations for merging, (2) review the psychological 
assimiptions they have about the other pnrty, (S) assess the psycho- 
logical assumptions and attitudes of the people in the junior organiza- 
tion^ and (4) in open dlicussion of these motivations and differences^ 
create an atmosphere in which problem solving mechanisms are set 
up and Qperating modes can be evolved rather than imposed. These 
suggestions depend for their validity on the recognition and power of 
feelings and particularly on tlie fact that both organizations are equal 
in psycliological powen Eitlier the senior management understands the 
psychological power of its partner and acts on it, or it stands to lose 
what it sought in a merger. (5 referencei) 

644 

London Medicul Group^ Diseases of civiliiationi Ntirsing TimeSi 
66(8)t251, 1970. 

At the Seventh Annual Conference of the London Medical Group, 
held Februar* 6 and 7* 1970, members discussed the diseases of 
civilization and heard 3 major speeches. The first major speaker, Sir 
Max Rosenheim, President of the Royal College of Pliysicians, listed 
problems resulting from medical advances (the survival of children 
with genetic defects and the problems of geriatrics) , problems of 
autogenous diseases (smoking, drug abuse, overeating, pollutioUp and 
selfish driving), decay In family life, and insecurity and stress symp- 
toms. Althoiigh he felt future generations would solve these problems, 
he suggested that young people, who now feel frustrated but who 
possess a plowing sense of service, must be shown how to help. The 
second speakerj Margot Jefferys/ Professor of Medical Sociology at 
Bedford College in London, pointed out that more knowledge is 
needed of the way life styles are influenced by environments leading 
to ill health and propensity to disease. Slie also noted that the exper- 
tise of many professionals, Including behavioral scientists, shotlld be 
used in preventive and curative medicine; and professions should 
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cooperate to solve problems. The final speaker. Dr. W, X. Jones, Can- 
era! Director of the Health Education Council, suggested that the 
areas most responiive to health education were not being attacked and 
that the major effort in health education should be m;ide in the 
primary ichools. 

645 

LiOpaz Ibory Juan Medical education in a rapidly changing modern 
society. W^orld Medical Journal, 15(l)il5^17, 1968. 

Medical education must refocus to respond to the acceleration ot 
social change in the contemporary world. Notable characteristics of 
this social change are* (1) changes in the number and structure of 
populations^ (2) a powerful migratory current to the cities or their 
suburbs^ and (3) the secular life of the big city. The consequences 
for medicine are revealed in the prominence of health needs for the 
public and the mass media. The affluent society is a consumer society 
which demands the most perfect health facilities possible. This super- 
technological medical service must not be limited to the few or to 
any social claiSj despite its cost* The iocialization process has begun 
in the form of "medicare'* for persons over 60 years old, in spite of 
the resistance of organized medicine. In most European countries, 
medicine is mainly socialized. These changes require a new type of 
doctor; therefore the traditional medical curriculum must adjust 
through a preliniinary experimental period* Medical studies have 
appeared too long for the impatience and restlessness of an accelerated 
youth. Economic problems during school and remuneration in social- 
ized medical plans are concerns. Young people in a society of well""' 
being seek well-being in work and leisure. The doctor-patient rehv 
tionship has become more neutral, technical or functional to evade 
the heavy moral and material responsibilities involved. The medical 
curriculum must be based on the biology of illness; normal and 
pathological anatomyj structure and function, homedstasis and its 
pathological disturbances, immunological chemistry in reflation to 
human infections, and experimental and clinical pliarmacologys etc. 
Discrimination in diagnosis and therapy must be stressed; modern 
medicine requires speciali^atidn, which has deteriorated in the exu- 
berant growth of technology* The physician must accelerate his growth 
in maturity, stability, and security. Most important, he must understand 
that sickness is a human plienomenon which reaches beyond the 
boundaries of physics, chemistry, and biology itself. The interpiay of 
the individual with his environment is an essential consideration. The 
psychological, social and anthropological sciences should be required 
studies. The intrapersonal aspects concerning sickness as a human 
experience and trauma require attention* The "psychologization-' of 
medicine is significant in considering the individual and human aspects 
of illneis. 
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Loranz, Konrad. The enmity betwean generations and iti probabla 
cthological causes. Psychoanalytw Review^ 87(3)2333=877^ 1970. 

Xha ethological cauies of the current generational conflict are 
analyzed, emphasizing the cultural and social problems that create 
gnmity between the adult and youth populations. It is stressed that 
today's cultural situation is paradoxical to the point of lunacy. On 
the one handj established culture is busily destroying humanity by en* 
couraging it to persist in several satanif: vicious circles, population 
increase^ conimercial competition, destruction of biosphere, etc. The 
powers that be flatly ignore these dangers, not because they are too 
stupid to see them, but because o£ their indoctrination which keeps 
them strictly on the wrong path. On the other hand, there are the 
rebelling youth. Some of them are guided by a mere feeling that all 
Is not right with the world/ some have a very sound idea of what 
Is wrong with establishment, and some are even sufficiently enthusiastic 
to justify the highest hopei. Culture is in Immediate danger of extinc^ 
tion by a complete break in its tradition caused by a tribal war between 
2 generations. This war, in turn, is caused by phenomena clearly 
recognizable to the psychiatrist as those of a mass neurosis* Tliis 
matter-of-fact diagnosis is leis pessimistic than it seemSi because 
neurosiSj In principle^ has a chance of being cured by making its Buh- 
conscious roots accessible to conscious understanding- It should be 
possible to make ithe intelligent and unmdoctrinated among the 
rebelling youth iinderstand the causes o£ the disturbance, Hope thus 
rests with education, but not with the kind dictated by the doctrinaires 
who are in power politically. To influence these is possible only by the 
overwhelming power of public opinion. (Author abstract modified) 

647 

LfOuchati PleiTe* Kducational activity of the 0*S*P. counselor in. Firancej 
Evolution in the last 15 years* / L*action educative du conseiller 
d-0*S.P* en Franca; Evolution au cours des quinia demieres annees. / 
Bulletin de Psychologw, 1967, 20<10-1B), 681=691. 

Discuises the development of the aims and methods of the Orientation 
Scolaire et Professionelle (OSP) counseling service. It is believed that^ 
rapidly changing sbciiil, economic, and academic structures. In a sci=" 
entifically and technically progressive world, demand a modern, psycho^ 
logically oriented approach to educational problems* From 1955^1965, 
OSP proposed radical changes in the education systemi (1) conduct 
individual and collective psychological exams on students entering 
high school, (2) substitute social evaluations for academic exams as 
the criteria for accepting candidates for secondary education^ (8) 
create an observation cycle (on 13-14 yr* old levels) to determine 
academic maladjustment problems and follow student evolution, and 
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(4) create a guidance program on the primary school level. It is 
hypothesized that helping the child to ndupt to change in early aca- 
demic life would help to make him a betier balanced, socially well- 
integrated adult. (Copyright, 1968 by the American Psychological 
Association^ Inc*) 

648 

Lowing Aaron. Pardcipative decision makingi A xnodelj literature 
critique* and prescrlptioni for research. Organimtiofial Behavior ^ 
Hximan Performance' 1968, 8(1), 68=106. 

Develops a model of organizational participative decision making 
(PDM) which emphabizes equilibrium and social change, Using atti- 
tudes as a mediating variable, the analysis explores organizational 
homeostatic reactions to an experimental PDM program, Various 
mechanisms are described by which PDM may contribute to motive 
satisfaction of managers and subordinates and to organizational goal 
attainment. Using this approach^ the effects of several mediating vari- 
ables on PDM are entertained. The PDM literature is summarized 
briefly and criticized in depth. It is suggested that future research 
focus on mediating factors in PDM, (6 p reference) (Copyright, 1968 
by the American Psychological Association, Inc.) 

649 

Lowlngerj PauL The doctor as a political activist. Progress report* 
AmerUan Jaurtml of P^chotherapy^ 2S(4)^61fr-625, J968, 

The doctor is discussed as a political activist. The role of Physicians 
for Social Responsibility (PSR) , the Committee of Responsibility 
(COR), the Medical Committee for Haman Rights (MCHR) , and 
the Student Health Organizations (SHO) are examined, PSR is 
formed in Boston in 1961. PSR is an activist as well as a study and 
educational group. The most recent activities of PSR include a 1968 
statement against participation in the war in Vietnam, a position 
paper on medical ethics and the military and a manual which discusses 
alternatives to the draft for doctors, COR was incorporated in New York 
in December 1966, using many PSR physicians on its regional and 
national committees. It has brought over 29 children who need plastic 
surgery and other treatment to the United States as a moral and 
humanitarian responsibility. MCHR came into existence during the 
1964 Miisissippi Freedom Summer at the direct appeal for medical 
support and presence from the civil rights movement, MCHR has 
proceeded from the recognition of the inferior quality of health care 
given to poor people in both the North and South, many of whom are 
Negroes. The most enduring result of the individual physician's com- 
mitment to human rights is to provide an alternate ideology to the 
conservative or passive attitude of Ameiican medicine toward social 
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change. SHO may offer the greatest opportunity to the future of the 
physician as an activist, Tlie stuclent involvenifint with poor people 
and the human relations o£ medical care began fay working with the 
Spanish ipeaking migrant workers in the valleys of California during 
the summer of 1966. The students are encouraged to criticizep circum- 
vent, and reform the deliumanized, ineflective, and unavailable henlth 
and welfare programs. (47 references) 

650 

Luckoyj Eleanore Braun. Changing values^ Effects on parents and chil^ 
dren* Child Welfare, 47 (4)i 20 1-206, 1968. 

Social changes tliat reflect technological changes are accompanied by 
many basic value changee. This provides discomfort but also oflers the 
unprecedented challenges to which youth are responding in different 
ways tlian did tlieir parents: they are emphasizing individual action 
more than social organization. Yet the quest is the same* i.e.^ to establish 
a sense of selfhood that permits the extension of the self into the social 
groups the community^ the nation^ ancl the world. The social agency 
must concern Jtself with parents^ helping them to define their own 
values and to understand what it is their children are attempting. It 
must help youth in their efforts toward self-fulfillment and mature 
adulthood by giving them opportunities to assume responsibility, take 
leadership, and make contributions that are meaningful to a society in 
transition. It is imperative that sQcial planning permit intimate^ trust- 
ing interaction among generations^ racas^ religions^ and sexes. Emphasis 
must be upon prevention and education rather than cure. (4 references) 

651 

Lumbard^ EHot State and local government crime controlp Notre 
Dame Lauder, 48(6)i889-907, 1968. 

In the past the states have not assumed their full role in the control 
of crime. However* it is now imperative that they undertake that role 
because they are solely capable of incorporating the elements peculiar 
to 20th-century crime control: legal power; intnnate local knowledge 
and involvement; financial resources; geographic spread; and political 
leadership. Strengthened state action, including new state agency 
structures and stronger leadership of local efforts, represents the most 
promising direction for major improvement of crime control in 
America. The formula for crime control should be the same as that for 
public education: (1) state standard setting; (2) state inspection to 
insure compliance with those standards; and (3) some form of sub= 
stantial financial aid from the state. Control and administration would 
be included in the domain of the locality, responsive to local conditions. 
Americans systems on all government levels are characterized by a lack 
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of direction^ leadersliip, or regulating mechanism. State departments of 
criminal justice should be established as a first step in focusing responsi- 
bility and jtirisdiction. Such departments could serve as the agents for 
mandatory statewide planning and federal funding. Higher standards 
and more uniform quality of service could result from this new entity; 
and additional objectives, such as prevention, analysis, and guidance, 
coidd be realized for the %vhole crime control field. Other steps in the 
modernization of the fight against crime should include: (1) ending 
the proliferation of new police agencies; (2) pooling of data about 
crime and offenders; (3) full-time* qualified prosecutors^ locally 
elected and siibject to state standards^ and (4) large local governments 
developing an official agency for local planning. Additional funding 
through block-grants to the states under new Federal progiams can 
also lead to more effectiva crime controL (59 references) 

652 

MacLennan^ Beryce W.| FelsenCeld, NaomL Introductloii. The group 
as an agent of change* Grmip Counseling and Psychotherapy with 
Adolescents. New York: Columbia University, 1968* p. 1—33, 

The univeraality of the processes of socialization and rehabilitation 
is noted. The similarity of the goals of the two processes, separation 
of the processes, establishment of parallel institutions for them, and 
the consequences of this bifurcation are discussed. The separation 
is seen as a process of extrusion o£ talented personnel, with their sp€= 
cial knowledge^ techniques and orientations^ from the dominant, or 
"normar* social processes aimed at ''normaP' young people into a 
domain stressing pathology. Questions of effective resource use are 
raised. Individual and social change processes^ through attempts to 
change and improve individuals, change structures of group pressure, 
or change in community structures and institutions are considered. 
Ways of producing group conditions which provide constructive ex* 
perience, assist in changes of feeling, support attempts at changei facil- 
itate discussion and foster personal analysis of impact on other per- 
sons are analyzed. The dynamics of group development^ communica- 
tion, interaction, recruitment, extrusion and termination are described. 
Such individual and p"oup elements as names and naming, physical 
assessmenti sub-group formation, individual and group defenses, group 
belongings and stages in the development and disintegration of groups 
are outlined. Dynamic interaction is treated as a primary element in 
fruitful change. Physical environment, size, modes o£ participation, 
communication styles, leadership, decision-making and influence pro- 
cesses are treated. Such elements of the individuars group role as fl»I* 
bility, reversal^ stereotyping, clowning, and scapegoating are related 
tD the change process. Levels and means o£ group study are presented^ 
(23 references) 
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MacGregor, Gordon. Culture change and the American Indian prob- 
lem* A report to the Office of Economic Opportunity. Springfield^ Va** 
NTIS, PB«180308, 1966. 30 p. 

The services and guidance given to the American Indians by the 
United States Government which was intended to bring about their 
assimilation into the general .society are assessed. The abject poverty of 
tlie Indians is noted and the relationship between the Indian and the 
Federal government is explored, Althoiigh resentful of their relation- 
ship to the Federal government as siibordinate and de|>endent people, 
many Indians feel that the government has an obligation tb provide 
for their welfare over and above the government services which any 
citizen in this country ordinarily receives. This attitude, coupled with 
the fear that they could not live and coitij^ete in the outside comniu- 
nity, has constricted their efforts to attain self-sufBciency and a greater 
degree of control over their own affairs. It is the thesis of this report 
that the cultures of American Indians liave been overwhelmed, leaving 
the people stunned and disorganized because they must adapt to and 
live within the context of sunounding American Society, This is a 
proposal to restructure reservation communities and societies to meet 
the essential biological and social needs normally provided by a culttae 
It would recognize and utilize cultural foiiiis that continue to be 
meaniiigful, functional, and cherished, so as to form an amalgamation 
of Indian and American ways of life. The pressure for assimilation 
which the Federal government has exerted on the Indians and the 
imbalance between their acceptance of material aspects of American 
life and their confusion about American social institutions and values, 
have led to serious psychological problems. This report has focused on 
the psychological problems of this group and not on the comparatively 
small measure of success achieved by individuals. A new course of 
action is recommended for the administration of Indian affairs toward 
fuller and more satisfactory participation of Indians in American life, 
and a healthy and adapted community life on the reservation. (5 ref- 
erences) 

654 

Maesen, William A. Teaching introductory sociology within a refomia- 
torys Some notes. Journal of Correctional Edtwation, 21 (4)i 10-13, 1969. 

Reported are thoughts and impressions of teaching introductory 
sociology for college credit within a state maximum security r€forma= 
tory. Discussed are the course format, students, pedagogical assumptions 
and procedures, surveys, student problems, and conclusions with recom- 
mendations. Comparisons are offered between refomiatory and non- 
reformatory introductory sociology sections. Emphasis is given social 
change conflict theory as pedagogical strategy. Included are the inmate 
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Students' apparently hostile reaction to an inclass political science 
pretest, and critici.mi, in an exam, of an article concerning call girl 
training. (IB references) (Author abstract moclifled) 

655 

McClelland^ William A. The process o£ effecting change. Springfield* 
Va.^ NTIS, AD-677980, 

In this Presidential address to the Division of Military Psychology 
o£ the American Psychological Association, the process of effecting 
social change is examined. In so doing, the importance o£ improving 
the understanding of the process of change has been indicated, and 
some of the relevant literature on the diffusion of innovations has 
been summarized^ which includes the material drawn from studies in 
rural sociology, cultural anthropology, industrial settings, education and 
psychology. Two paradigms or premodels of change have been out- 
lined. These may have utility to practitioners as well as value in sug- 
gesting to scholars the large gaps in present knowledge which must be 
filled before a theory of change can be formulated. The urgency of this , 
need for improved practice and better theory is great. (59 references) 
(Author abstract modified) 

656 

McCuUoch, W, S* Brains, machines^ & mathematics. American Scfen= 
tist, B2(3)i318A, 1964, 

A review of "Brains, Machines, and Mathematics'' is offered. In less 
than 150 pages Michael A. Arbib romps through the thickets of neural 
nets, finite automata, turing machines, the relation of structure to 
randomness, the reliability of brains and similar devices, the crucial 
notions of cybernetics, with an appendix on set theory, linking it to 
modern secondary school education* The author gives his reader a 
sparkling primer of one of the fastest growing fields of science. It 
follows the development of all of the crucial ideas, conveying their' 
substance to the uninitiated, and displays them in their logical rela- 
tions. The style is fluent and informal, but the definitions are crisp 
and the argument sharp. Perhaps its most remarkable achievement is 
that even a high school student can set the book down and come away 
with a knowledge of Goders theorem, a realization of its relevance, 
and an understanding of its proof. The notes from which it sprang 
were the substance of a dozen popular lectures recorded and still in 
vogue in adult education in Australia. The text will be used as the 
basis on which to build courses in which biology and technology are 
mamed to fit students for the challenge of our age/ They will enjoy 
the brevity of its wit and be plateful for the critical hints of other 
thin^ worth reading, (Author abstract enlarged) 
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MeKeown, Thomai, The iocial function of medicine, Scottish Medical 
Journal (GUigow), 12(11)^401^02, 1967. 

The social function of medicine lies in its achievements and possi- 
bilities, only limited by restrictions from the organization of the society 
it serves. There has been a history of past improvemenc in health which 
may be expected to continiie into the future. For example, mortality 
has been declining since around 1870 in England and Wales, which 
has been attributed to the decline in deaths from infectious diseases 
through medical advances. However, it can be seen that population had 
already been significantly rising in the 18th and 19th centuries before 
accurate statistics were being recorded. The reasons would seem to be 
improvement in health due to rising stundards of living, improvements 
in the external environment^ and thirdly to medical measures. The im- 
portant advances in British agiicuJture may serve as one illustration. 
In man's evolution^ natural selection has weeded out the genotypes 
of low fertility and iarly mortality. Health, and thus death, depends 
. on- external environinental factors which are post-natal an4 more or 
less subject to contra^ r food, heat, oxygen^ and water. Only f^d has 
been lacking to a large enough extent to affect evolution. To achieve 
a balance of food and' population, restricted population growth is 
essential. Morbidity which is not associated with lowered fertility or 
affected by natural selection or environmental factors has not been 
reduced overall. Environmental measures, mainly external, are the im- 
portant tools for health promotion/ But present medical knowledge 
does not allow grounds for believing a reduction in conditions such 
as mental subnormality and congenital malformations^ or geriatric 
diseases may occur. The medical task should be seen as the care o£ the 
sick> from this viewpoint, rather than the cure of the sick, (2 references) 

658 

Meadows, Paul. The cure of souls and the winds of chaiige* Psycho- 
anulytic Review, 55^3)1491^504, 1968- 

Psychotherapy, or ctira animarum^ the caring for the health and well- 
being of the human psyche, is dlscusied in contexts of other times and 
cultures as well as our own. The therapeutic tradition involves the 
healer^ the sufferer and a circumscrih^d series of contacts between 
healer and sufferer, in which the healer tries to produce changes in 
the sufferers emotional states attitude and behavior. Faith in the pro- 
cess, the components of the influencing theme, the social role and status 
of the healer are discussed, as well as the evolution of psychotherapy 
from priestly to more scientific attenrion. The therapeutic context not 
only considers the individuals involved, but alsp operates in a definable 
social milieu. Dilemriias concern therapeutic means and ends, Jiostil- 
ities among adherents of various philosophies and practices, and the 
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allegiance of the healer either to the patient or the agency. The multi^ 
tude of methods and the ''influencing context" which tolerates the 
diversity enables the prospect for the curing of souls to look good, at 
least superficially. However, it is concluded that, while tlie therapeutic 
arts and sciences have increased, the total therapeutic situation has not. 
(23 references) 

659 

Meltzer, Jack. A new look at the urban revolt* Joiimal of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Planners, S4 (4) 1 255-259, 1968* 

Federal assistance programs to cities should be reviewed because (1) 
there are no appreciable differences among cities as to the nature of 
their common problems, (2) existing programs have not accomplished 
their go; Is, as evidenced by urban conflicts and violence, and (8) the 
role of cities, as the setting for the struggle of the disadvantaged to 
fulfill their ambitions, is being diluted by the piograms. Urban renewal 
has heretofore vitiated social change, wlien it ihould be a facilitator of 
such change. The best alternative to the unsuccessful government pro- 
grams is an extension of those programs that tend to reinforce individual 
endeavors and facilitate upward mobility. Government intervention 
must be directed to programs that permit individual choice of expendi= 
ture, such as rent supplements and the guaranteed annual income. 
Inner-city administration must be reorganiMd to provide residents with 
the opportunity for public expression and influence. (1 reference) 

660 

Menningerj William Contributions to postwar psychiatry* A Psychic 
atrist for a trQubled world. . . . Papers of W.C, Menninger. New Yorki 
Viking Press, 1967. p. 568=601. 

Two papers directed toward problems of postwar adjustment and 
the important role of science in American life are included. Statistics 
on war service, the numbers of returned veterans, the supply and 
demand for psychiatric services, and the role of psychiatry are given. 
Future developmenti of psychiatry are predicted. Elementary questions 
concerning social change and scientific progress, including happiness 
levels, the impact of materialism, personal satisfaction in livings and 
anxiety arousal are discussed. Commentary on the incidence of mental 
ill health is offered. The status of psychiatry as a profession, and the 
basic tenets of the profejsion are discussed. A review of findings on the 
relevance of psychiatric data to understanding social change is given. 
Impacts of stratification are discussed. The development of feelings of 
hostility and aggression in modern society is analyzed. The need for 
improved communications between persons and groups in society is 
considered. (86 references) 
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Miemyk, William H. Appalachian developments The long-run view. 
Poverty and Human Resources Abstrmts, 2(3)^37=43, 1967* 

Investment, although indisj^ensable, will not alone assure an ade- 
quate growth rnte for Appalachia; political and social change are 
desperately needed if its ecdnomic development is to progress ade- 
quately, A current project is reported on the development of input- 
output tables based on a series of assumptions about fiUure trends in 
the West Virginia economy, which will be used to predict the impact 
of certain investment improvenients. From them a measure will be 
made of the direct and indirect impacts of an adequate highway system; 
a similar analysis will he made of the impact of increased spending in 
health and education. In theory, use of this model is important for an 
effective long-term redevelopment program. But the entire effort will 
amount only to an exercise if the results are not translated into action. 
Unless sizable proportions of the population are redistributed to towns 
and cities^ the stimulation of economic activity in populated areas is 
economically unsound. For changing many of the values of the 
Appalachian people a considerable educational task in noneconomic 
areas lies ahead. (12 references) 

662 

Miller, Delbert Using behavioral science to solve organization prob- 
lems. Personnel Administration^ Sl(l)i21-S9f 1968, 

The results of S longitudinal attitude surveys given to employees of 
the Detroit Edison Company in Michigan showed that the amount of 
feedback from the surveys to employees and supervisors through meet- 
ings and discussions determined the amount of attitude improvement 
over a period of more than 2 years. Major factors in conflicts studied 
were (A) judgments concerning the propriety of conflicting requests, 
(B) anticipated penalties for failing in pursuit of one or the other 
speculations; and (C) the personalities of the persons involved in the 
squeeze. Stress level was found to be highest for middle managers in 
interviews of 26 managers of various levels to measure amounts of 
aspiration and job related tensions. Highest occurring stress for all 
managers comes from having to make decisions that affect the lives of 
others/Next highest stress factors are related to an upward focus on the 
immediate supervisor and superiors and making effective adjustments 
to their demands. The behavioral scientist can function as researcher, 
consultant, or trainer* There is real need for a working partnership 
bet%veen the personnel executive and the behavioral scientist. Tlie 
personnel man can identify and relate problems as they realistically 
arise and face the organization. The behavioral scientist interpret 
new possibilities and play other appropriate roles. Behavioral science 
can help the manager to take the long view toward himself and his 
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organization. New approaches ara possible to problems of morale and 
stress inducing conflicts. There is much yet to be learned and the place 
to learn is in the factory and office^ not in the laboratory. (18 references) 

663 

Moriions Robert S. Where la biology taking us^ Science^ 155(3761 )i42^ 
45S, 1967. 

The rising prestige of institutionalized education and the increasing 
responsibility of society as a whole toward the individual have led to a 
concomitant diminishing of the prestige and influence of the family. 
The results of this evolution will be of biological psychological^ and 
sociological significance. There are S main reasons for the decline in 
the £amily"S prestige. First, the family is relatively poor at assimilating 
and transmitting new knowledge. As science becomes an ever more 
important determinant of good and bad behavior, traditional deter- 
minants will lose their influence. Second^ the prestige of the family as 
the basic unit of human reproduction is declining as sexual behavior 
and reproduction become more separated, Onae this separation becomes 
complete, the nature o£ interpersonal relationships having no long-term 
social point other than individual satisfaction will have to be deter- 
mined- A means of ensuring care for infants and children in an atmos= 
phera in which basic sexual and parental drives no longer provide 
biological reinforcement will have to be found. Third, the increasing 
invasion of -he home by society in order to provide children with a 
better formative environment will diminish family responsibilities. 
Certain functions of the family^ such as the maintenance of a stable 
emotional atmosphere, will persist^ but society will usurp many family 
prerogatives in order to assure all children equal opportimity and to 
cultivate plasticity of the human nervous system. Thus parents will lose 
much of their pride of parenthood and sense of worth. Society must 
provide ah expanded sense of loyalty and responsibility through cultural 
evolution. (1 reference) 

664 

Morris, Peteri Rein, Martim The underlying assuraptions. Dilemmas 
of Socml Reform, New Yorki Atherton Press, 1967* p. 83^55, 

The interplay between means and ends in the projects supported by 
the Ford Foundation and the President's Gommittee on Juvenile Delin= 
quency in the community action area is reviewed. Initial and evolving 
purposes of programs in Boston, Oakland, New Haven and North 
Carolina are presented and analyzed. The importance of a general 
theory of poverty as a factor in social pathology^ including juvenile 
crime/ is discuised. The difficulties presented by juxtaposition of admin- 
istratively weak organisations and the need for major institutional and 
social change are discussed. The impact of conservatism and instltu- 
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. tlonal inertia on changed neigliborhoods is reviewed. The tendency of 
radical reform groups to morbid introversion is noted. The influence of 
the dominant social classes^ mediated through the bureaucracy, and the 
irrelevance of many social services to the poor is discussed. The tendency 
to keep social services to a minimumi and differential treatment of tlie 
poor and the better off by public institutions is considered. The ambigu- 
ous approaclies of community action projects to the problems of class 
conflict are reviewed, The problem of the powerlessness of the poor is 
sti^ssed. The need to give social service institutions an outward looking, 
client-centered point of view is discussed. The projects are faulted for 
underemphasizing institutional weaknesses and overemphasizing the 
apathy and defeatism of the poor. (14 references) 

665 

Morris> Robert. The city of the future and planning for healths Ameri' 
can Journal of Public Health, 58(1)118-22/1968. 

Today the study of urban problems and poveriy has focused attention 
on the total urban environment as the medical milieu. Tlii$ new 
approach involves the familiar demographic descriptions of a popula- 
tion as well as the symbiosis of the individual and his environment. Two 
aspects of this broad subject include the problem of continuous and 
accelerating change and the dilemmas which this presents to the health 
service systems^ Changes are occuring in the basic units of the urban 
region—the neighborhood. Tlie personal community has been replaced 
at many points by the organizational community. As life interests and 
capacities alter, people are likely to move into new communities which 
fit their new aims in order to clothe themselves with a relevant com- 
munity environment. The result is an erosion in the capacity of the old 
neighborhood concept to sustain its members by simple tolerant accep- 
tance. Four elements play major roles in the erosion proeass: 1) nature 
of population growth^ 2) pace of technological and scientific change, ' 
3) social mobility, 4) changing role of women. The result has been the 
introduction of a level of services for all citizens which was once only 
available to the elite. The urgency to equalize services is already exert- 
ing great pressure on established systems of health care. The young and 
the old, the disabled^ the poor^ and the mentally ill have inflated the 
demand for health services. There is a contradiction between personal 
mobility to disperse throughout a metropolitan region and the institu- 
tional tendency to care for those who are less mobile*. Medical and 
social institutions are becoming more centralized and consolidatedi To 
make a mobile policy possiblej 2 developments are feasible^ I) elabora- 
tion of a denser network of health and social facilities In urban areas 
as opposed to present centralizing trends; 2) evolution of new health 
roles to assure community care and supports for the long-term ill* 
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MuseSi C* The emerging image o£ man; nature and human nature: 
The meaning of ^cial psychiatty* JmiTfwl for tfw Sttidy of Conscious^ 
ness, 4(l)i6»l2, 1971. 

The solution o£ the basic and pressing human problenii o£ war and 
crime is diicussed. Man cuiTently faces the threat of a science/ technology 
becoming humanly irresponsible that seeks to control people instead of 
Iielping them to become more self-directive and that does not take 
effective action agaimt ecological destruction. The roots o£ crime and 
war are intertwined with those of paranoia and criminal insanity. 
Nature itself is seen as cruelly predatory. The basic conflict between the 
highest human ideals and the actual state of natural affairs will have to 
be resolved by the systematic search for contacts with a stage of more 
advanced evolution extending throughout nature, (1 reference) 

667 

National Council on Crime and Delinquency* The Arts^ Y&uih^ and 
Social C/iange. Washington, D*C.| Dept. of Health, Ed, and Welfare^ 
1968* 307 p. app. 

This project, The Arts, Youth, and Social Change, grew out of a 
commitment to the idea that both individuals and communities must 
be actively involved in their own development and that art is a means* 
of reaching the young and mobilizing a community. A survey was made 
of performing arts programs which promoted active participation of 
the community and concerned changing the individual through his 
participation as either performer or audience. Reactions to the survey 
material by a group of social scientists whose papers were reacted to in 
turn by a group of performing arts consultants provide the basis for a 
dialogue between the two. Tlie survey team interviewed 47 groups 
most of which were located in San Francisco, Los Angeles, and New 
York. An additional 18 groups were contacted by mail. Tlie social 
scientists were asked to review the interview and study poup reports 
and to discuss the implications of the programs for delinquency pre- 
vention and youth development* Their papers deal with the goals of 
the different performing arts programs and problems caused by lack of 
clarity about goals; the effect of participation oi». individual youth and 
what this might mean for both personal and sodal change; the' char- 
acteristics of effective programs for resocialiiing youth» the performing 
arts in terms of their role as a means of communication; and ways in 
which the arts might be used to create new roles for youth in society* 
Descriptions of the programs appear in the appendix* 
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Nieburg, H. L Violence, law, and the informal polity. The Journal of 
Conflict ResQlution, 1 3 (2) 1 192=209, 1969, 

The conceptual framework which views the social process, its institu- 
tions, prevailing norms, and the circumstances of social disorder as 
related phenomena is elaborated. Thr legitimate purpose of police 
power is to minimize and control die frictional violence which arises 
out o£ the ever present margin of antisocial acts by individuals and 
groups. It is asserted that many of the elusive qualities of the legal 
system, are adjustments to the realities of interest group politics, the 
changing nature of the domestic balance of power, and the nature and 
priorities of social problems and solutions/The law ratifies the facts 
provided by the informal polity. Private violence and threat are part 
of the underlying eocird process, like other kinds of social bargaining 
power. To generate social change, new groups are formed which embody 
new values and behavior which are designed to show that the norms 
of behavior proposed are better than those already practiced by society. 
The logic of social change defies prediction. An illegal and violent 
situation may be triggered by years of simmering dissatisfaction: the 
notion that events can be manipulated is thereEore dismissed as naive. 
The web of action^reaction is seen as complex, defying scientific un- 
ravelling. The role of ^litlcal violence to be understood must be seen 
as a part of the continuum of the total formal and informal polity. 
(18 references) (Author abstract modified) 

669 

O'Connor, William A,; Ramchandani, Kamla. Community mental 
health: Training for innovation. International Jonriml of Social Fsy* 
chiatry (London), 16(S)i 194=200, 1970. 

Community research psychology and the role of the community 
psychologist are discussed in terms of innovation and implementation* 
The community psychologist concerns himself with the midtiperson 
unit and with group resources. The traditional social programs are no 
longer relevant to produce significant social change. In a multiperson 
unit, the psychologist must focus on behaviors which are miJieu 
respondent. A positive environment includes any aspect of the social 
system which maximizes the broad range of available experiences from 
which the individual learns to relate to others. Emphasis is placed on 
innovation by the social psychologist and utilization of his capacity for 
independent thought and change. (13 feferences) 

670 

Ohlinj, Lloyd E. The efEect of aocial change on crime and law mnioxce'^ 
ment. Notr^ Dame Lmvyet^ 43(0^^ 

Mass-media reporting of the F.BJ/s uniform crime reports diitorti 
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the public*s perception of the actual amount of crime in the United 
States, The public tends to assume that the publicized rise in ^'serious 
crime" refers to physical assault; in fact, however, burglary, larceny 
over 60 dollars, and auto theft make up 87 percent of the crimes 
covered by the F.BJ. index. Furthermore, there is a large amount ot 
crime which remains unreported, because o£ police manpower shortages 
and inefficiency and because of the public's failure to report crime, 
because of low confidence in the possibility of effective police action. 
Certain social factors contribute to a rise in actual crime: the changing 
age distribution, important in this regard since most major crimes are 
committed by young men under the age of 2B; the massive migration 
of rural dwellers to the cities, where the rates of crime are higher; 
increased prosperity resulting in more goods to be stolen; and general 
affluence^ which has created careless attitudes toward the safeguarding 
of property* Relative deprivation in urban slum communities, com- 
bined with the rising expectations of the poor, has led to ghetto riots 
involving widespread looting and a general climate of hostility to law 
enforcement. Finally^ the high crime rates traditionally associated with 
high density and low-income areas of residence will increase as low- 
income groups begin to occupy a greater proportion of the available 
housing within the city boundaries. If proper consideration were given 
to the effects of Lhese social changes, the actual increase in crime would 
probably be negligible or nonexistent. The extensive programs to re- 
build the cities, erase the slums^ transform the patterns of race relations* 
and raise the level of economic^ political, and cultural achievements of 
deprived persons must be effectively implemented in order to change the 
overall character of the crime problem, (41 references) 

671 

Opler* Marvin K. Entities and organisation In individual and groiip 
behaviori A conceptual framework. Group Psychotherapy^ 9(4)^290- 
300, 1956. 

A theory of individuai and group behavior was presented which 
emphasizes that culture is a means of regulation and control of human 
behavior and therefore affects the strivings of human beings* on con- 
scious or unconscious levels. Biologically and culturally derived needs 
must be assessed in terms of the variety of life^ways and social experi- 
ence developed in man's historical and cultural evolution. The term 
"human*' has both individual and ^oup connotations; an understanding 
of individuai behavior in the group setting is essential to beneficial 
modification of that behavior. Subcultural groups, such as ethnic, class 
and regional groupings, affect the individuars life course. Culture 
influences types of family organization and the Social experience and 
role position of its carriers; it favors certain stress systems and sanctions 
given styles of emotional expression. Culture thus influences norms of 
behavior and types of psychopatholo^. Physiological processes such as 
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cognition, perception and analysis, as wall as concomitant psychological 
iystams of activity, communication, and exprassion, are affected by the 
culture in which the individual functions. A lerics of more dynamic 
categories should replace the static concepts of social psychiatry, e.g., 
social mobility phenomena may ba more useful than atatic notions of 
class, and acculturation phenomena and intergeneration conflict may 
be more expressive than individual value conflicts occurring in pre- 
iumably unclianging cultures. (17 references) 

672 

Ozarloi Lucy D*; Levenson, Alan I. The future of the public mental 
hospitah American Journal of Psychiatry^ I2B(12)i 1647-1652, 1969* 

The future of the public mental hospital is discussed. It was suggested 
that their emerging role lies in joining the community's nerwork of 
human services by adapting present organizational structures to permit 
fleKibility and change. Mental hospital staffs can provide leadership 
and support to locals regional, and state mental health programs if tliey 
incorporate current scientific* technological, and social changes in their 
operations. (13 references) (Author abstract modified) 

673 

Parloff, Morris B* Group therapy and the imalUgToup fields An en- 
counter. International Journal of Group Psychotherapy 3 20(8)i267— S04, 
1970. 

Because both proponents and opponents of the small group field or 
encounter group have made exaggerated claims, a review of the avail- 
able evidence is undertaken to assess whether or not the dramatiG inno- 
vations made by encounter groups represent a valid breakthrough in 
psychotherapy*s body of theory and practice. The new varieties of small 
groups are differentiated in terms of the relative emphasis they place on 
study of group dynamics as contrasted to the study of individual 
dynamics within a group. The encounter groups, which emphasize 
direct action^ freedom^ growth, and direct expression of feelings, are 
seen as reflections of social changes belonging to a counterculture. 
Achievement of goals in encounter groups and dangers and negative 
effects of such therapy are discussed; Contributions of the encounter 
group to group psychotherapy^ including the training of therapists, is 
considered. The role and responsibility of the professional group 
therapist are described and S principles basic to sound clinical practice 
are emphasized: informed consent, freedom of choice, and establish- 
ment of safeguards. (52 references) 

674 

Patteripnf C* liivargence and convergence in psychotherapyp ^fn^ri- 
can Journal 0/ P^chotherapy^ 21(1)1^17 1 1967. 

Psychotherapy is characterized by a wide diversity and divergence of 
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theory and approach to the therapeutic situation. The single basic 
difference in the various psychotherapeutic schools seems to be in the 
image of the nature of man, There are three possible ideasr 1) man as 
a reactive being, a biological entity reacting to his environment 
(behavior therapy) i 2) man as a reactive being in depths reacting to 
innate and inner drivesp needs/ desires (depth psychology* psycho- 
analysis), and 3) man as a being in the process of becoming (exist- 
entialism) ; All the various schools of therapy which have derived or 
evolved from these philpsophies claim successes for their modes oE 
therapy; is there among them any common denominator? Each of 
these approaches recognizes a state of conflict or neurosis, etc*, in a 
patient which causes him pain and warrants efforts to effect a change; 
each approach recognizes man's capability of changing; each jecogni^ies 
the influence of future hopes and anticipations. These common factors 
contribute to the characteristics of the therapist-client relationship the 
characteristic of all good human relationships, the so-called placebo 
effect. Tliere remains a possibility of integrating these seemingly con- 
flicting and contradictory views, by keeping in niind that each is really 
-only a partial explanation of the complex that is man/ Tliis genuine 
and concerned, empathic relationship which is developed between 
therapist and client is what contributes to the specific treatment of 
psychological disturbances, this^i is which becomes the necessary and 
sufficient conditions for psychotherapy, (29 references) 

■' 673' ' ' . . 

.PattishaU Evan G., Jr. Department of behavioral science. Pennsylvania 

The need for behavioral sciences in medical school curriculums is 
stressed. Behavioral science includes areas of psychiatry, psychology* 
sociology, anthropology; lingtiistics, statistics, economics, physiologyi 
genetics, history,: mathematicSp political Kience, geography, ecology, 
biochemlstryi and zoology, The fields of the humanities and community 
and family health are also related. Behavioral sciences is a basic science 
department at Pennsylvania State University College of Medicine, The 
objectives of the department are to foster an understanding of human 
behavior, to accumulate more knowledge of behavior, and to foster 
reiearch. (8 references) 



Petdsonj E* Mansell; Bishopi Lyall A.| Linsky, Arnold S. Changes in 
public attitudei on narcotic addictioni ^ m#rte«n Jaiirtia of Psychidtry^ 
126(2)1160*167, 1968, 

Investigated trends in public attitudes toward the narcotic addict by 
sampling articles on narcotic addiction from the popular magazinei 
over the past 7 decades, Compared to the public view in 1900* the 
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addict is now seen ai lais reaponsibla for his behavior* and the social 
mih'eu is given greater significance. Public recommendations about cop- 
ing with the problem of addiction have shifted in emphasis from puni- 
tive methods to medical treatment and social relmbilitation. These 
findings are consistent with concurrent changes in the popular view of 
the nature of man. Discussion by G* E. Vaillant follows. (21 references) 
(Copyright* 1968 by the American Psychological Association, Inc.) 



677 

Paukar* Guy J. Black Nationalism and Prosp&cis for Violewe in ifw 
Gh€tto* Sania Monica^ Califpi Rand Cozporation^ 1969. 17 p. 

A review of the literature on Black Nationalism covers a wide range 
of points of view. Kenneth Clark and Taleott Parsons maintain that 
the use of force for the maintenance of class, racialj economiCj or 
national distinctions is no longer tolerable or possible, Stokely Car- 
niichael^ Rap Brown and ''Peking Review.*' represent the opposite 
point of view, Walter Williams observes that the blacks are moving 
Irom caste status to ethnic status, and that while doing so^ are taking 
new pride in themselves and also assimilating into the greater society. 
In deploring the use of violence, Nathan Wright appears to be a 
moderate proponent of Black Power. It is sujggested thatj if the 
prospect for violence is considered serious, special attention must be 
devoted to the future attitudei of the black veterans returning from 
Vietnam, These veterans are not only returning to a frustrating envi-- 
rcr^nent, but to one in which they will experience extremiit appeals. 
Special constructive measures for black veterans are needed, not only 
because justice demands it, but to counter the influence of the radical 
element in the ghetto* The Departmenti of Labor and Health, Educa^ 
tion^ and Welfare/ the Postal Service, and other state and local agencies 
can assist with training and employment* The Department of Defense 
has set up Project Transition, which aids with counseling, educaUont 
and job placement for veterans. (21 references) 

678' ■ 

Pepperi Maxi Redlich, F, G. Social piychiacry« American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 118(7)i609-6ia, 1962. 

A review of the literature on the developing field of social psychiatry 
was made* The field was divided into 7 major areasr 1) population 
surveyi; 2) investigations of culture and its relationship to psychiatric 
conditions; 8) studies of culture change; 4) studies of biologically deter- 
mined social groupsr 6) studies of special situations; 6) studies of 
personality, community, and their interactionr and 7) social aspects of 
treatment. The literature was reviewed in tlie light of social theory, 
epidemiology, social systems and culture, and various applications pos- 
sibl€t (34 references) 
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Pettei, D. E. "New cimes demand new cuitoms . ^ British Journal of 
Psychiatric Social Work, 9(3)a 1^122, *968. 

Currant demands for change in social work practice arise from a 
deep dissatisfacdon with the present American situation. In the face 
o£ the enormity of the need for social change/ controversy centers 
around the efficacy of casework versus ^oup work and social action. 
The rapid developments in community organization point up its sharp 
differences not only in practice but in philosophy, values* and ethics; 
its methods.^ueh as the manipulation of people seem to violate gen= 
erally accepted social work values. Whether community organization 
will remain within the discipline of social work and radically cliange its 
concepts or whether it will ultimately be incorporated into a different 
profession remains to be seen. Con troversy also rages among caseworkers 
on whether to concentrate on consultation and teach the method to 
others or on direct service. Caseworkers are being charged with failing 
to understand the culture of poverty and failing to reach the ^or* 
clinging too narrowly to Freudian theory and resisting knowledge from 
the behavioral sciences, and selling out to the establishment by working 
in agencies that not only fail to understand clients' needs but attempt 
to restrain those seeking to relieve them. These charges are largely 
unwarranted* They point up, however* that education jfor social work 
demands new iearning, and the sorting, searching, and combining the 
new with that of value in the pait, 

680 

Pinderhughei/ Charles A. The psychodynamics of disience A clinical 
appraisal with emphasis on racial acUvists^ Scfewe and Psychoanalysis. 
VoL 13r The Dynamics of DhsenL N^ Yorki Gruna & Stratton, 1968. 
p. 5ML 

Dissent is viewed as an instrument of social change, Pseudodissent is 
seen as a reaction to something other than the issue of dissent, while 
true dissent is a response to the Issue* Both pseudodissent and true 
dissent are to be found in varying miKtures in the psychological makeup 
ot individuais/ It is hypothesized that the number of patients engaged 
in dissenting social action will be small when the social order is 
relatively stable and larger when the social order is unstable. A study 
of the clinical records of fifteen years of private practice of psycho- 
therapy and psychoanalysis provided the data of itudy. DuHng the 
relatively stable period 1952 to 1962, 8 patients were kn to have 
engaged in no social dissent, but 4 of these did engage in social dissent 
after 1962 when conditions were less stable; Eight other patients who 
were dissenters during the 1952-1962 period are discussed. Significant 
themes from the case histories of dissenters from the 1962-1967 period 
are set forth. Excerpts from interviews with these ^rsons are also 
givenvDiscuision of the impact of social change on psychodynamics of 
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patients is given. The chiidhood origins of feelings about civil rights are 
discussid. Conflict in tha family is analyzed as a forerunner of active 
social dissent. Attention is given to Negrp self image formation and 
the formation. of white person images of tlie Negro. The ways in which 
dissenters relate to the issues they are concerned about are analysed. 
The essay is discussed by C. Eric Lincoln. (7 references) 

681 

PoUak, Otto. Social change and psychotherapy. The Contributian of 
th£ Social Sciences to Psychotfwrapy, Springfield^ Ill.i Charles O 
Thomai/1967- p. 29=40. 

A discussion of social changes relevant to^ psychotherapists is offered. 
Stress is given to elements in-=thexchanging social order which tend to 
make women appear strong and self-assertive, men weak and dependent. 
Connectioni between theie change phenomena and passivehess in men 
and aggressiveness in women are pointed out. The changes in the 
division of labor have taken from men the dominant role' of provider 
and removed the element of helplessness from many women. Men are 
now more likely than in former times to cook and do housework, while 
women are increasingly active in the labor force and are finding more 
places in ranks of respected eeonomie performers, Tiiese conditions are 
viewed as irreversiblci and the therapist is challenged to develop strate- 
gies for problems which emerge when sex . role ego. props are removed. 
The tendency/biological in origin but exaggerated by current social 
arrangements^ for women to lead men in maturity is stressed. The role 
of ideologies^ especially conservation and progress, are discussed. The 
reactions of Americans to world politics, and to the notion of not being 
loved and respected by persons from other countries are analyzed. The 
bad news emphasis oE the mass media is considered. The impacts of the 
new recognition of poverty, and the determination to overcome it^ are 
discussed. A brief discussion based on the paper is reported, (21 
references) 

682 

Frindley Richard A. Environmental health: Clinical and epidemiologi- 
cal considerations* Archives of Enmronmental Healthy 16(l)*69-74, 
1968, 

Belatedly, this nation is beginning to face up to the harsh truth of a 
rapidly deteriorating environment. Whether important biological con= 
sequences will result from chronic low-level exposures to tOMic sub- 
itances already experienced by large population groups may not be 
known for years. Here and now we are faced with a situation of grave 
importance to the health and productivity o£ our societyv All we need 
to do is consider present knowledge of environmental causation and 
association in such areas as accidental death and injury, lung cancer^ 
emphysema, and certain cardiovascular illnesses. Across-the-board co- 
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operation is required to help the public health community seek out 
evidence of important hazards in the environment and then pressing on 
to eitablish standards, control methodologyi and public reaUzation that 
such controls are needed^ Because some toxic agents in the environment 
have their values for society as well as being harnifui, a new equotion 
has come into being in public health problems. It is "benefit vs'risk." 
No longer can the health professions pursue single-mindedly the goul of 
rigorous control over every proven or suspected healtii hazard. Creators 
of the hazards and guardians of health must answer to the makers of 
public policy. But control is needed if this country wishes to continue 
to enjoy the fruits of technology^ and iiiduHtry wliile avoiding its hazards. 
The clinician plays a vital role in laying the basic foundation for 
epidemiological studies. He should also participate more actively in 
environmental epidemiology. 

683 

Prokop, H. Sociology and psych la ti^* / Soziologie und piychiatrie, / 
Hippokrates iStait^t), BBim 

Focal points of sociology that are significant for the psychiatrist are 
summarized, beginning with Le Bon'^ theory of crowds and Cooley's 
primary groups* Social changer occupational neuroses^ and problems of 
social adaptationi all are reflected in the individual as seen by the 
psychiatrisL Special reference is made to migiatioh as social mobility, 
and to the concept of the marginal man. Sociology shoidd be included 
in the curriculum for training o£ the psychiatrisL (Sfl references) 
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Psychiatry SympoiiumV Pjycfttetr^ in Transitidn. Trentoni Div. of 
Menial Health and Hospitals/ J.* 196B, 68 p. 

The first paper of this symposium presents a historical outline of 
major events related to psychiatry thru have occurred since World War 
11. The next 8 papers discuss psycl\iatry in transition, each widi a 
different focus, but also with a common trend— that psychiatry must 
expand its usefiilness in treating the psyche not only from a biochemicali 
genetic and psychopathologlcal basis but also from a social and cultural 
basis. The present and projected lack of medical manpower and facili- 
ties has led to an increasing awarness of and, indeed, need for commu- 
nity psychiatry as well as related conimunity education. 

685, ■ ■ . .-_ ■ 

Quinneyj Richard. The future of crime, In^ Qulnney* R,, The Problem ^ 
of Crime, f^ YotUi^^ 

eoncerning the future of crime in America 2 thinp seem certain; 
1) crime is undergoing change in American society; and 2) the problem 
of crime will always be with iis no matter h change takes place. 
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Crime is becoming more political in Ameriean society. That is, the 
behaviors of the criminally defined are increasing in their politicaliiy, 
and the actions of the state in labeling behaviors as criminal are becom- 
ing more politicaL Another trend that seems to be well underway is 
the decrease in the use of the criminal law for the regulation of certain 
other behaviors. The sanctions that are attached to the existing criminal 
laws are also undergoing change, Crime can be viewed as a normnl 
part of society. From this |>ersp€ctive, crime is important to the func- 
tioning of society. Much of a society's crime initiates* as well as repre- 
sents, important social changes, changes without which a society might 
otherwise cease to have any semblance of order (16 references) 

686 

Rapoporti Lydta. Creativity in social work. Smith College Studies in 
Social Work, BBiB)ilS9^l6li im%. 

Social work, which is both science and art* has placed its major study 
emphasis on the scientilic method^ , whereas the creative and artistic 
aspects have not been subjected to serious inquiry nor endowed with 
dignity and institutional supports, Art and social work in their institu- 
tionalized aspects have many similarities as to social purpose and the 
functions of social control* social change, and social advocacy. Both 
represent the humanistic ;side of' man and die conscience of society. 
Social work t like art, is concerned with solving problems of expression, 
communication, transformation, and change. The creative impulse that 
governs bodi is related to the ego drive toward mastery calling forth 
order, predictability, and the creation of harmonies- This Involves 
imagination and intuition, leading to the development of fresh insights. 
Conscious and cognitive processes follow for testing and validation. The 
artistic elements in social work practice have a visible and articulated 
sense of purpose and reveal a design based on the penetration of the 
structure of the problemj the choice of limits, and the formulation of 
a series of ordered goals. Elegance in work reveals an economy of pro= 
fessional intervention in which specified goals are achieved by the 
application of relevant techniques within propitious time dimensions. 
The development of creativity in social work requires explicit attention 
in professional education and in the organization of practice. (56 
references) 

687 

Raymondis, L. M. / Reflectfoni on the function of penal juitice on the 
occasion of the Ninth French Crimindlogy Congress (Montpellief, 
September 26-29^ 1968). / Reflexions sur la fonction de la justice 
penale a propos du IXe Congres Francais de Griminologie (Mont^ 
pellie^^2&-29 Septcmbre I968)« Revue Penitentiaire et de Droit Permit 
93(2):345-367, 1969. 

The problem of making criminology and criminal justice more 
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humanistic was discusied at a conEerence at Montpelliari FranM^ Sep- 
tember 26—29* 1968. Interest must be taken in the individual offender, 
his psychologicai make-up^ and his personal circumstances in a major 
effort to rehabiHtate him and to prevent recidivism. While the pace oE 
social change dictates that new diractioni be taken in criminal justice, 
conflict exists between the traditional repressive approach and the newer 
humanistic approach. Criminal and legal authorities, as well as the 
general populace^ must be made aware of the need for change. Althougli 
repressive means o£ punishment have not been abandoned, the con- 
temporary trend is to move away from singularly arbitrary standards 
of justice. The problem of misleading crime statistics is also discussed. 
From 1960 through 1966, pverall crime increased at annual rates of 60 
to 73 percent, with the index of criminality rising from 100 to 240* 
The population increased at a constant rate. Dismissed cases, such as 
those involving automobile accidents, showed the largest percentage 
gains. (1 reference) 

688 

Richter^ Curt P. Rats^ man^ and the welfare smte. American Psycholo- 
gist, 14(1)11^28. 1959. 

The question o£ a causal relationship between the development of 
a welfare itate and the increased incidence of various -noncurabla 
diseasei and other evidence of defective physical and mental health is 
considered in light of observations on the domestication of the Norway 
rat, Comparisons were made between wild rats trapped in alleys and 
yards of Baltimore, where they had to struggle for existencep and 
domes tica tad rats in a S6-y ear-old colony/ ^^^^^^ food/ water, mates and 
shelter were provided and the struggle for survival no longer existed. 
In domestication of the Norway rat the following trends stand out: 
the adrenal glands have become smaller and less effectiver the thyroid 
has become less active; the gonads develop earlier^ function with greater 
regularity and produce gTeater fertility; and the brain weighs less and 
is more iusceptible to audiogenic and other types of fits. These changes 
were brought about by "natural selectioHp" but in the protected envi* 
ronment of the laboratory/ it is the tamer and more gentle rats that 
survive. In the caie of human beingSi the survival of the less strongp less 
vigorous indivlduali has been aided by legislation, hygienic practices, 
the recent widespread use of antibiotics^ and devices such as air con- 
ditioning and easy means of transportation— all calculated to reduce 
stress to a minimum. The Federal Government or a large foundation 
should have a commission of men well versed in genetics to advise 
legislators about the possible biological effects of laws on future genera- 
tionSp to study the effect of the development of a welfare state in other 
civilizations, and to support research on the changes that occur in all 
typeg of living organisms under different eonditioni of natural selection. 
(60 r^toencei) 
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689 

Ripley, S. DlUoni BuechneFj Helmut K. Ecosystem science as a point of 
synthesis. Daedalus^ 9Si\\9Z^l\%Qy 1967. 

An approach toward solving our ecological crisis is described. By 
vlawing and organizing knowledge and problems in terms of acosystems 
and various points of view, our needed resources can be best mobilized 
toward dealing wth radioactive fallout, pollution, eLtplDding popula- 
tions, the greenhouie effect of increased atmospheric carbon dioxide, 
and intersocietal aggression/ The ecosystem approach stresses the 
interaction of the living and the nonliving world, and emphasizes the 
energy pathways and steady state phenomena. Any subject can be 
viewed from the following points of view: components; structijre; 
. functions: distribution in timei distribution in space; relationship to 
^environment^ and claisification. These points of view can be applied to 
the ecosystem to which man belongs. If we are to solve the problems 
of our day, man must be cbniidered a part of nature, not a separate and 
divine entity. (2 references) 



690 

Roberts^ Robert W* Social work^ Methods and/or ^als? Social Service 
^^tett^ 42(3)iS55=»361/ 1968 

An attempt is made to deflne briefly the dimensions of the conflict 
between goals and metlTods within t social .work profession. The 
historical interpretatidri of the problem as a means-versus-ends argument 
is rejected in favor of finding an efficient and compatible merger of 
goals and methods. The 1962 effort of Rein and Morris to explicate 
the overall goals of social work as sociar change and social integration 
has possible negative implications for the profession. It is Inconsistent 
in its definition of goals ands at tlmesj appears to be a restatement of 
the argument that professional intervention aimed at social institutions 
is incompatible with intervention aimed at individuals. Their attempt 
to articulate goals and methodi is of little practical value because of 
the lack of empirically validated social work theory and the reality 
constraints imposed upon the pi^pfession by the community and client 
groups in the selection of both goals and methods. (18 references) 

691 

Romei Howard P. Human factors and technical . difficulties in the 
application of computers to psychiatry, Computers and Eleetronie 
Devwes in Psychiatry. New Yorki Grune & Strattoni 1968. p. 37-44, 

No signiflcant differences in the basic principles of computer use in 
clinical medichie and clinical psychiatry are noted. The need for eco- 
nomiCi value, and medical information is noted. The important role of 
hospital communications and medical information systems is stressed. 
The rate of growth and integration of medical information systems and 
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subsystems raquires an increased degree of cooperation and integration. 
Social and profesiional changes of equal importance to those which 
followed the success of the infectious theory of disease are expected. 
The use o£ the principlGs o£ systems engineerings information theory 
and computer technology is shown to be delayed by social and psycho- 
logical resistances. The changes in medical education brought about by 
Flexner are discussed *is an example of major system change. The need 
to move from high cost pilot programs to efforts of a scale which will 
make electronic data^ processing in medicine economical is discussed. 
(S8 references) 

692 

Rome, Howard P. Psychiatryr Circa 1919-1969-2019/ ^nnais of In- 
ternal Medicine, 71 (4):845-8fi3, 1969, 

A brief review of the circumstances oE the past 50 years which directly 
and indirectly shaped the psychiatry of yester^day and today is given. 
Tlie necessity of changing from a categorical approach to the solution 
of problems engendered by social change to a systems-approach to the 
social pathology of the future and the technology and sociopolitical 
prerequisites to accomplish such a plan, is discussed in detail, Pfe- 
dietions of some of the developments of a technological society of the 
future, as determined in a computer study/ and the problems of society 
which will stem from such development stress the importance of collec- 
tive^ cooperative planning by all of those in the social sciences and 
health disciplines on a national scale wliich, until noWi has not been 
possible. (45 references) 

ggg ; ■ 

Rosenp Georgei WelHnj Edward, A bookshelf on the social sciences and 
public health* Atnerican Journal of Publw Mealth^ 49(4}i44l^B4f 19B9, 

A bibliography is presented to illustrate the role of the social sciences 
in public health, particularly sociologyj social psychology! snd cultural 
anthropology. Many of the cvtrrent problems of public health require 
alterations of personal habits and ways of livingp which require an 
understanding of human behavior, the factors and conditions that 
govern it, and how stich knowledge may be applied. Further advances 
will require the consent and cooperation of the people and will depend 
on an understanding of how to approach and motivate them. Such 
action will be based on knowledge developed through the use of the 
relevant concepts, tools^ and methods of the social sciences, (2 references) 

694 

Rosenbllth^ Walter A, Physici and biology— Where do they meet? 
Physics Tod^, l9ii)m^B4, 1966. 

Tlie problem of how to use physical instruments and methods to meet 
the challenges of medicine and biology was discussed. The desire to 
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Study living systems is usually motivated by r of S considerations: to 
help man; to help such organizaiions as NASA; and to perform basic 
research. Contemporary biological research makes use not only of 
man's normal sensory, motor, and logical capabilities but enhances 
them by the tools that the species has developed in the course of cul- 
tural evolution. Without electron microscopes^ micronianipulatorSp and 
computerSp there would be little hope of iriquiring successfully into the 
mechanismi of multi-component systems with many degrees of freedoni^ 
The physiological and acoustical events o£ speech production can be 
studied by modeling an appropriate mechanism. Computers have been 
used to help in the arduous task of dealing with the structure of really 
large molecules* Students who are interested in working in the life 
sciences from a physical view]Mint should not expect to find prefabri- 
cated programs of study that will lead tliem' to clearly labeled '^career 
slots" as painlessly and expeditiously as their fellow students who elect 
more monochromatic majors. Among the tasks that will have to be 
completed betore technologically up'to-date health syitems can be engi- 
neered are the following: 1) an operations-analysii type of job needs to 
be done on health care; 2) most industries do not possess the bio= 
medical competence required to qualify as prime contractors, and most 
health institutions are staffed by people whose education^ training, and 
experience has left them barely acquainted with the resources of 
industry; S) a systems-managing organization might assume responsi- 
bility for formulation of specifications, procurement of subsystems, and 
components^ appropriate market surveys, acceptance testing, and the 
certification of new devices and systems; 4) schools of management and 
engineering must prove responsive to the need for trained personnel ik 
these areas. (9 references) 



69S 

Ruesch; Ji Psychotherapy in the computer age. Psychotherapy and 
Psychosomattcs (Basel), 16(l-3)i32-46, 1968- 

The individualistic orientation that dominated the Western world 
for over 2*000 yrs* gave rise to the psychological view of human affairs* 
However* with the advent of the atomic age and the use of computers 
as auxiliary brains, individualism began to decline* As nian and 
machine became somewhat interchangeable and automntion leplaced 
people in a variety of tasks, a system orientation developed in which 
people^ machines^ and the environment are considered as a unit. These 
technological^ economic and social changes forced the psychotherapist 
to shift his emphasis from individual to groupj from psychodynamics 
to social dynamics* Consequently^ his methods of intervention have 
shifted from one to one relations to muUiperson interactions and from 
treatment to prevention. As a result^ the psychotherapist is cast into a 
new role and he is fast becoming a change agent for smaller social 
systems*. Within such a frameworkj of course, theory, practice and 
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educatioii of the therapist will have to undergo significant changes. 
(52 references) (Author abstract modified) . 

696 

Saper, Bernard, rorecasting and planning for mental health in situa- 
tions of rapid social change. PjycWotrie^^^Q^^ 4S(l)i72-84, 1969. 

Forecasting and planning for mental health in iituations oE rapirl 
social diange are discussed. Forecasting and planning have become Eash- 
ionable; prestigious, and expensive preoccupations of tlie mental health 
endeavor. Fundamental to any system of forecasting or prediction are 
the assumptions about mental health which comprise the substantive 
ingredients of the system, Altliough these assumptions remain highly 
controversial they nevertheless are powerful determinants of the de- 
cisions that are being made about the future. These assumptions are: 
1) the present incidence and prevalence o£ mental disorders wul con- 
tinue at current ratesr 2) the present proportion of the general popu> 
lation at risk will be constantj 3) the attitude of the community 
toward the mentally disordered win remain about as it is today; 4) the 
philosophy of prevention, detection, and management of mental illness 
will persist as expressed by present day mental health authorities; 5) 
the stated aspirations of the agency for which the planning is under- 
taken represent what the agency now desires and will continue to desire 
in the distant future; 6) management and control methods wdl remain 
relatively unchanged in the years to come; ?) manpower resources will 
be available for future programs in the same or greater proportion as 
they are now: 8) finally, there is the assumption that money wdl con- 
tinue to be available to carry out the programs and budd the facihties 
which are planned, (25 references) 




Schrag, Clarence C Culture and the normative order. Ini O'Brien, R., 
Re^h^ in General Sociology, 40% Ed. Boitoni Houghton Mifflin, 
1969. 545 p. (p. 48-88). 

Social norms of judgment, belief, and conduct that prescribe the 
behavior expected of members of groups, communities, societies, and 
other social systems are essential to any kind of sustained and organized 
interaction. Several elements of these systems and their interrelBtions 
are reviewed. Rational organization is, however, infrequently observed 
even in modern societies. In fact, to a considerable e xtent, rational 
oBtflinlzation is discouraged by groups and individuals having a vested 
interest in the status quo. Many people especially in traditional societies 
are taught that social assessment and planning are immoral or disloyal 
activities. Faith in traditional authority is difficult to maintain m a 
pluralistic culture, and the current reassessment of basic goals and 
values, apparent in nearly all societies around the world, is evidence ot 
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a search for a higher degrM of nomative integration. It is suggested that 
tha concept o£ social systemi, if alaborated and corroboratadi may 
facilitate that search. Eight researeh papers are selected to illustrate 
research in this area. Thoie of G. P. Murdock, Ruth Benedict and 
E, Hall examine cultural uniformity and variation. Specific conflicts 
and subcultures are analyzed by M. Komarovsky, C D. Berreman and 
Jesse Bernard. Aspecti of social change and modernization are studied 
by P, Cottrell and R. N, Bellah (2 references) 

698 

Schwab^ John J. . Enlarging our view of piychoiomatic medicine, Pjy- 
^Ao^omoeic^/ 12(1)116-26, 197L 

New concepts in psychosomatic medicine are discussed^ emphasizing 
the trend toward examining the totality of environmentaL social, cul- 
tural, biological, and psychological factors which interrelate to cause 
illness. It Js also stressed that thinking of illness in such broad tenns 
is not scientifically exactVand that the approach must be acknowledged 
as working with levels of ambiguity and uncertainty. Researchers in 
addition must move from hospital and laboratory facilities into the 
community to learn sufficiently of a patient's emotional problems. 
Further, clinicians' differential perceptions of their patient- s emotional 
distress appear to be distinctly related to the patient's sociodemogiaphic 
charactaristics. Research data to support this evidence are reported in 
which an epidemiologic investigation was made in a southeastern area 
undergoing rapid social change to determine the prevalence of mental 
Impairment/ The data indicate a substantial amount of illness o£ all 
types and support the view that sociodemographic conditions must be 
taken into account when generalizing on symptomatology, as well as 
rising new moral, social* and humanistic value systems. (14 references) 

699 

Skolnick^ Jerome H* The politics of protests New Yotki Ballantine 
Books, 1969. 420 p. 

An analysis is presented of the nature and causes of protests and 
confrontations in the United States/and their occasional eruption into 
violence. This studyp which was prepared for the National Commission 
on the Causes and Prevention of Violence^ describes what contemporary 
protest Is and is not. The public response to protest is sun^ounded by 
misconceptions concerning the nature and goals of contemporary protest 
and the compositidn of protest groups, A major goal of this analysis is 
to challenge these misconceptions in order that responsible discussions 
may take place unencumbered by misunderstanding ^a If 
the racial situation remains inflammatory^ If the conditions perpetuating 
poverty remain unchanged, and if vast numbers of young people sea 
small hope for improvement in the quality of their lives, this country 
will remain in danger, (109 references) 
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Skolnick^ Jarome F, The racial attitudes of white Amaricani. Ins 
Skohiick, J., Th^ PoUtUs nf Protest. New Yotki Ballaxitma Booki, 1969. 
420 p. (p* 179=209), 

Reactions and opinions of whita Amaricans anent black are discussed 
in this research study, .which is part of a book on the causes and pre- 
vention of crime. Recent studies indicate a long-term decrease in anti- 
Negro prejudice since the 1940's. Although the social roots o£ prejudice 
are complex/ it is especially characteristic o£ the less-educatedj older/ 
rural segments q£ the population. Major trends in contemporary 
society, inchiding urbanization and increasing educational opportunity, 
liave undermined the roots of prejudice and may be expected to have 
a continuing effect in the future. Although surveys show continuing 
rejection by many whites of the means by which blacks attempt to 
redress their grievances^ most whites exprass support of the goal of 
incrfeased opportunity for black Americans/ Blacks express Icis satisfac- 
tion with the quality of their lives and are less optimistic about their 
opportunines than are whites. Correipondingly, whites feel the need 
for change less urgently than blacks/ Nevertheless recent studies show 
that a clear majority o£ whites would support Federal programs that 
would tear down the ghettos and would provide full employmentj better 
education/ and better housing for blackSj even lE they would have to 
pay more taxes to support such programs. (57 reterehces) (Author 
abstract) 

.701 .. -. ■ / :_ , ■ ^ , ■ 

Skolnick, Jerome H. White militancy/ Inr Skolnick, J, ^ The Politics of 
Protest New Yorki Ballantine Books, 1969. 420 p. (p. 210^40). 

The characteristic form of violent white militancy in history (vigi- 
lantism) and contemporary white inilitancy are discussed in this rejaort, 
which is part of a book on the causes and prevention of violence. The 
most violent single force in American history outside of war has been 
a minority of militant whites, defending home, family^ or country from 
forces considered alien or threatening. Historically^ tradition of direct 
vigilante action has joined with racist and nativiat cultural themes to 
create intermittent reigns of terror against racial and ethnic minorities 
and against those considered un-American. It is difficult to exaggerate 
the extent to which violence, often aided by community support and 
encouragement from political leaders, is embedded in American history. 
Although most white Americans repudiate violence and support the 
goal of increased opportunity for blacksi there has been a resurgence of 
militant white protest/ largely directed against the gains of the black 
communities. The roots of such protest lie in the politicarand economic 
sources of white marginality and insecurity/ In this srn^ white mili'' 
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tancy, like student, antiwar; and black proiest reflects a fundamental 
crisis of American political and sociol institutions. White protest is not 
simply the work of extremists whose behavior is peripheral to the main 
currents of American society. Similarly* capitulation" to the rhetoric of 
white militancy, thrQugh simplistic demands for law and order/ cannot 
substitute adequately for concrete programi aimed at the roots of %vhite 
discontent. (678 referencea) (Author abstract) 

■ ^02 ; . . - : ..; . , 

Smithy David E,| Siemfield, James L Natural childbirth and coopera- 
tive child rearing in piychedelic communes, /ot^rriai of PsychedelU 
3(1)^120=124, 1970/ 

The nature of the contemporary psychedelic commune is defined and 
the techniques of childbirth and cooperative child rearing which are 
evolving within the framewoik of these communes are analyzed. The 
nature and organization of the psychedelic communes vary greatly, 
but they can roughly be groupecl in the following 6 categories; crash 
pad type, non-drug family commune type/ drug family cbmm^^^ 
non-drug gi-oup marriage commune, drug gioup marriage commune, 
and large self<ontained rural commune/ In general the commune can 
be viewed as a response to the popular theme of a and de- 

humanization in American industrial society. Commune d^vellers tended 
to be anti-intellectual, and believed in and practiced natural, almost 
primitiye techniques of childbirth with natural childbirth and home 
delivery in the presence of a midwife or a physician who could be 
induced to make a house call. Paradoxically, a subculture, known for 
its driig use, shuniied drugs during childbirth with the exception of 
marihuana. Birth certificates^ like production line maternity wards* 
were rejected because communardi felt they were a method of account- 
ing for the individual by society and felt that they only put them in 
line for military conscription, social security, taxation and indoctrina- 
tion through compulsory public education. Most commune babies were 
breast fed as long as the mother was able. The young child was in con- 
stant communication with the adult and it was felt that the majority 
of the education could occur within the framework of the communes. 
Communal schooling for the you n^ was associated with axtensive folk 
art, music, singing and organic gardening which were, of course, impor= 
. tiirit practices in the communal situation, The commune dwellers ap- 
peared to be trying to minimise birth trauma utili/ing Freudian 
interpretation, and to provide an early life for their infants tliat was 
much more psychologically healthy than the ones they experienced 
with their own families* Unless the dominant culture In the United 
States comes to grips with the psycholdgical stress and alienation experi- 
enced by mechaplzed* dehumanized mass industrial society, more and 
more of the younger generation will seek this mode of behavior as a 
means of psychological survival and Individual fulfillment, (6 references) 
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Smitin Jean PauL Current alternatives for action* In^ Wittenborn, 
Drugs and Youth, Springfield, IlLr Charles C. Thomai, 1969. 48fi p. 
(p, 389=401); 

Ahernative courses o£ action are presented regarding solutions of 
drug abuse problems. The following are recommended: analysis of drug 
terminology used by all groups concerned to promote clearer formula- 
tions of the problems and the attempted solutions; studies of the 
effects of drug abuse and of dosage forms and routes of administration 
on man's conception of himself; evaluation of the effects of different 
fields of eKperience, such as those of educators, enforcement personnel, 
physicians^ and social scientists, on approaches to drug problems; edu- 
cational programs in pharmacology, drug education, and social sciences 
should be established; records and data obtained in routine investiga- 
tions by law enforcement agencies should be made available to the 
research community; regional centers for the study of drug abuse con- 
trol should be established; a rational plan for the direct control of 
drugs through legal and administrative channels should be developed: 
drug laws and regulations should be evaluated at 5 year intervals to 
insure their responsiveness to scientific findings and social changes; 
empirical, well controlled research in health education is needed to 
determine what processes will reduce drug abuse* educational informa- 
tion should be coordinated to make better use of the experience and 
information available. (1 reference) 

704 

Soddy, Kennethi Ahrenfeldt, Robert H. Individual aggressiveness and 
waTp Mental Health and Contemporary Thought. Volume 2* LfOndoni 
Tavistock, 1967. p, 84^104 

A report of- the discussion of individual aggressiveness and war is 
offered. The question whether destructive and aggressiva behavior is 
innate; learned, or socially conditioned is discussed, %vith an inclination 
to stress social and cultural, rather than biological factors. War is 
regarded as a political invention, subject to control and eventual elimi- 
nation through political reform and enlightenment. Problems of re- 
educating populadons to the futility, perhaps the terminality, of war 
are reviewed.^ The exjjeriences of Norway^ Great Britain^ and India 
vis a vis military service under varied circumstances are reconstrucced. 
The influence of chikUrearing practices on the development of indi^ 
vidua! and social violence and aggression are considered. The need to 
distinguish destruction and aggression is noted/ A survey of attitudes 
toward violence in different cultures and historical periods is given, 
with emphasis on Hinduism, the British occupation of Indiap changes 
in Balinese attitudes under Japanese occupation, and changes in British 
attitudes toward mob violence, internecine strife, and individual vio- 
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leiice over several centuries. The appHcabJlity of understanding o£ 
control of aggressivaness in animal populations to human problems is 
reviewed, Infanticide is consideied as an example of reversal^ or failurej 
of maternal instincts. Other potential or actual human distortions of 
instincts are discussed. Violence in connection with mass protests 
against nuclear testing is analyzed. Problems of violence in populations 
in transition from tribal life to urban life are reported. Studies of aggres- 
sion and intra-species killing in animals are set forth, The need for 
healtliy, self-protective aggressiveness is considered in relation to child- 
hood and the difficulties of ego development and self-controL Tlie 
possibility of eliminating war is considered. It is held that problems of 
considering the end to war are related to undue use of analogical 
thinking. The need to build a culture which makes the learning of 
peaceful, intelligent behavior possible is stressed. Adoption of the 
attitude that warlike behavior is not innate is regarded as a needed 
first step. 

70S 

Soddy* Kennethi Ahrenfeldt, Robert H* Social change. Mental Health 
and Contempm'ary ThoughL Volume 2, London^ Tavistock, 1967* 
p. 22=38. 

Distinction is drawn between the effects of social change on man's 
relation to himself, and his relation to his material cidture. It is 
asserted that modern man has increased his insight into his own nature> 
and is essentially closer to himself than in times past. On the other 
hand, much is made of the increasing separation of mstn from his mate- 
rial culture. Such aspects of life as communication, transport, work 
relationships, and dependence are discussed in this frama of reference. 
Mead's conception of the changing valuation of slow and rapid change 
is presented, with emphasis on the increased possibility of rapid change, 
and the desirability of such change when it is wanted by the people 
concerned aiid when it is possible through planning and careful man- 
agement to assure relatively uniform change in different aspects of life. 
Differing rates of change in various sectors^ rather than the absolute rate 
of change^ are seen as harmfuL The differential impact of social change 
on persons from different levels of experience^ as between tribal, peasant^ 
and urban people, is considered. The difficulty and importance of 
planning are discussed, with emphasis on the need to assure considera- 
tion of social and cultural factors, as well as technological and economic 
factors in planned change. The finding that in most changing cultures 
and economies, a group of 6 or 6 percent of the population is likely to 
give a disproportionate amount of social and medical problems is dis- 
cussed. Work motivation, seen in light of Maslow*s hierarchy of 
physic ogical/ belongings, ego, and self-actualization needs, is related 
to de*^ sloping areas. Special attention is given to problems related to 
leisure, langed pace of existence, retirement, and the morbidity and 
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mnm of uselessness which tend to accompany idlanass. Morbid degrees 
of strain in special environmental and social situations are diicussed. 

706 

Specht, Harry, Dliruptlve tactics. Socwl WorK 14(2)^5-15, 1969, 

The use of dlsriiption is considered m one of the tactics or modes 
of intervention that may be chosen to bring about planned social 
change. R. L, Warren's typology of responses is applied to issiies as 
perceived by participants and tactics which will likely be chosen for 
each. Tlius, issue consensus leads to collaborntion and tactics of joint 
action, cooperation and ediicatlon. Issue difference leads to cnmpaigning 
through tactics of compromise arbitration, negotiation^ and mild 
coercion. Issue dissensus results in contest or disrtiption with clashes, 
violation of normative behavior and legal norms. Violence with such 
tactics as deliberate attempts to hann, to take over a government and 
guerilla warfare becomes the mode of intervention. The interrelation- 
ships bet%veen these variotis tactics and their moraL ethical and social 
consequences are discussed in order to clarify their use in promoting 
social change and, more particularly, to present a basis for understand- 
ing and solving the problems of violence in the %vorld today, (28 
references) 

707 

Thayer, Lee, On communications and change: Some prDyocations. 
Systematics, 6(3)il90=200, 1968. 

There are S different types o£ changes (1) coping; (2) doing; and 
(3) understanding/ We cannot understand change because we have 
inadequate communication* The function of communication is to main- 
tain or create relationships between the individual and the environment^ 
maintain or create invariant realities. Control is not change; communi- 
cation is a tool of controL Change is not intended; diis raises many, 
many philosophical questions on life. To the extent that we do not 
perfect our communications^ we do not control our environment. It is 
paradoxical behavior; we create change biit refuse to adapt to, or 
tolerate* it. The question is would we commimicate and behave differ- 
ently if we wished to control our growth, ^Lvolution and diversity. There 
is, within the fr^me of reference, another basis for the pursuit of 
change. That is our inherent need, as complex systems, to achieve a 
state of invariahce between ourselves and our environments which pro- 
vides us the comfort of least rate o£ change- We intrinsically need to 
map our environment: enough to be freed of the need to recurrently 
adapt to recurrent events or conditions. It is an issue of risk tolerance; 
if we cannot tolerate unlimited change, we must be able to controL (12 
references) ^ 
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708 

Thurszj DaQiel. The arsenal of social action straiegiei: Optioni for 
iocial workem Social Worh, I6(l)r27-S4, 197L 

The desire for socinl change is not sufficient, Irrationality in social 
action must be replnced by careful planning as to which stratagias are 
selactecl to attain specific goals. Various social action strategies are clis- 
cusicd, and significant etJiital boundaries are suggested. There are cer- 
tain ideological limits that exist for social workers engaged In social 
action. Even if a method is certain to bring about the desired goal, if 
still may not be used. The bases for rejecting a social action method 
are not the mytlis that have plagued social action supporters, such as 
the limits of the Hatch Act or the false issues of the profession's 
expertise, professional status^ or dignity. The decision to participate 
should be made on more substantial grounds and involves such issues- 
as civil disobedience, the use of violencej and the worker's alliance with 
clients who may choose more violent actions than he would. Adminis- 
trative rule making and the election process are highHghted as priorities 
to be considered by social workers. (II references) (Journal abstract 
modified) 

709 

Ulrich, Roger, BehaviDr control and public concern. Psychological 
Record, VI 1967. 

Manipulation of the environmental conditions to which an organism 
Is exposed so as to cause a definite behavioral result constitiues behavior 
control. Although potential dangers are inherent in the control of 
human behavior, the control of humans by other humans, it is neces- 
sary that society accept the assumption that man is a lawful organism 
and that the control of human nature is a fact. Many arguments arise 
as to the practical and moral implications of this fact. This control 
must be exercised so as to benefit our own effective evolution, Psycholo- 
gists must recognize and utilise the powers of their science to this end, 
AUliougli it is often regarded as morally wrong to control human 
behavior/ it must be recognized that allowing the perpetuation of the 
present ill defined and ill structured evolution of cultural practice is 
also morally wrong; Only wlien a full knowledge of the factors which 
control us Is obtained may we achieve a meaningful behavioral free- 
dom; only then may we free those who live in bondage to conditions 
which dictate their lives. (10 references) 

710 - 

Uidin, Gene L, Civil diiobedieEice and urbaii revolt, American Journal 

of Psychiatry. 125(1 1)i91«97, 1969. 

The dynamics of civil disorder^ clearly distinguished from civil dis- 
obeuience, are analyzed. The .nature of contemporary urban revolt, 
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the Amarican tendency to covertly admire violence, the efFects of the 
rapid rate of social change and the relatively permissive attitude toward 
revolt ore considered briefly. Using the model of adolescent rebellion 
as an aid to understanding the student and Negi'o revoltSj he concludes 
that the most urgent task of society is to create the means by which 
dissident groups can express emotional i-ebellion within appropriate 
and weil-defined limits. (2 references) (Journal abstract modified) 

711 

U.S, Conp'ess, 90thi 2d Session. Judiciary Comm. Subcommittee to 
Investigate the Administration of the Internal Security Act* The fu^ 
ture* In* U*S, Congress, 90th# 2d, Judiciary ComiTi., Tfte T^mv LejL 
Washingtoni U.S. Govt. Printing Office^ 1968, 246 p, (p, 99=103), 

A research memorandum of the U.S. Congress on its investigation of 
the' new left indicates that in light of the past record of the new left, 
it would be folly to regard the revolutionary directives as merely words. 
The new left lias always been outspoken about its plans and has 
invariably done what it has said it would do. It would be prudent on 
the part of our law enforcement authorities to prepare themselves 
for a nationwide epidemic of incidents of sabotage directed against 
selective service offices, military installations and equipment, and mili- 
tary personneh Much s^^ident activism will appear on the college 
campuses. The hardened revolutionaries who make up the new left 
leadership plan to capture the souls of the idealistic innocents who 
joined their marches and demonstrations^ by leading them progressively 
from one action to the other. Despite the best efforts of the leaders, ^ 
many of the innocents and perhaps the majority, are bound to turn 
against the new left^ as their eyes are opened to the fact that they are 
being used as revolutionary pawns= Oiu^ society can contribute to the 
process of disillusionment by differentiating between tlie leaders and 
the rank and file and by showing itself willing at all times to give 
sympathetic consideration 'to the legitimate ^levances of our young> 
people. (Author abstract modified) 

71£ 

U.S. National Commission on the Causes an^ Prevention of Violence, 
Pro^ss Reportt Janiiary 9, J^^P. Washington^ D,C» U,S, Govt. Print. 
Off., 1969* 52 p. 

The President's Commission on Violence is conducting an extensive 
inquiry into many seemingly unrelated subjects in order to reach an 
understanding of the social context of contemporary domestic violence. 
The Commisiion*s research work was divided into seven basic areas o if 
detailed study by the following task forces' (1) task force on historical 
and comparative j^erspectives; (2) task force on group violence; (a) task 
force on Individual acts of violencei (4) task force on assassination] 
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(5) task force on firearms; (6) task force on the media; and (7) task 
force on law and law enforcement* More than 140 research projecta 
have been undertaken by outside experts and scholars.^ From prelimi- 
nary reports, testimony, and consultation, certain themes of challenge 
for the United States have been identified. Among these are: (1) Not 
all violence is illegitimate, but the existence of legitimate violence 
sometimes provides rationalizations for those who would achieve ends 
througli illegitimate violence. (2) Individual violence may result, in 
part, from a deranged mind; but experts agree that most persons who 
commit violence are basically no different from others. The incidence 
of violence is subject to modification, control and prevention through 
conseious changes in man's environment. (S) Historically/ discontent 
and anger of groups and individuals has often culminated in violence, 
(4) Progress in meeting the demands of those seeking social change 
does not always reduce the level of violence. (5) The key to much of 
the violence lies with ihe young who account for an ever-increasing 
percentage of crime, (fi) The existence of large numbers of firearms 
in private liands is complicating factors in the control of violence. 
(7) Additional complications arise from the high visibility of violence 
and social inequalities resulting from the effect of mass media. (8) Social 
control of violence through law depends, in large measure, on the 
perceived legitimacy of the law and the society it supports. (9) The 
criminal justice system suffers from an underinvestment of resources 
at every level. (10) More effective control of violence requires the active 
engagement and commitment of every citizen. 

713 

U*S. National Institute of Mental Health, Office of Program Planning 
and Evaluation, The future of urban America. In- U.S. NIMHV 
Mental Health of Urban ^m^ics. Wash ington^ 17.8, Govt. Priming 
Office, 1969/ 140 p, (p, 115-120). 

The commitment of all citizens to alter the phenomena which * 
threaten the future of American cities is urged in this final chapter 
of a study devoted to the mental health of urban America. Social 
planning, intergovernmental cf>operation and the enlistment of increase 
/Sngly large numbers of professionals are required. Bold research, better 
information and sound evaluation are indicated. The serious and com- 
plex behavioral and social problems that confront this nation can be 
surmounted if: (1) sufficient funds and brainpower, public and private, 
can be attracted to programs in mental and physiGol health, education^ 
housing, employment, welfare, urban development, and mass trans- 
portation to ensure- that cities will be habitablei (2) disadvantaged 
Americans will recognize with understanding, fortitude, and forebear^ 
ance the progress that has been made in political participa 
incpme, housing, and education, and work within the polkical system 
^ "^^^'^^^ ^'^^"ff^^*^ W^^^ workers, managers 
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and professionals demonstrate tolarance of the life-style of the dia- 
advantaged subculturaa of the city, and, whare essential* help them to 
overcome handicaps; and (4) varied educational industrial and agri- 
cultural programs ar€ developed to encourage impoverished people 
who are now flocking to cities to remain in their homes or nearby 
regions. (8 references) (Author abstract modified) 

714 

Van Duien^ Lewis H* Civil dliobediencei Destroyer of democracy* 
American Bar Association Jmirnal^ 55(2)^125-126, 1969, 

No matter what it is called or how it is justified or rationalised, 
civil disobedience demeans democracy's pTOcesses of social change and 
eventually destroys democracy itself. Civil disobedience is a counsel of 
despair and defeat^ so tmdemocrntic that it could bring about an 
authoritarian state* (4 references) 

715 

Van -T Hooft, F*i Heslinga^ K, Sex education of blind-born children. 
New Outlook for the Blinds 62(1):15=21, 1968. 

Some special problems arise in the sen education of blind children. 
Education is based upon biological^ psychological and culturai factori. 
In normal sex education there is lack of harmony between biological and 
cultural aspects of seKuality, Three factors are present in normal 
sexual development: :(1) the chi Id's image of his sexual self; (2) the 
sensual expressions of sexuality around the child; and (3) the appeal 
to the child's own responsibiiity. There is hesitation at teaching a 
child by tactile knowledge of his own genitals and exploration of those 
of the other sex is forbidden. Many erroneous ideas about size and 
-placement arise* Frankness within instituiiono is incieasings though it 
often has a far from jMsitive effect. Parents are often uncertain about 
sex education because of heredity. Even for those blind people who 
remain single* sex education is necessary. It it recommended that an 
institute provide groupings based upon coeducation, vertical ^oup 
division, and a mixed staffi. Learning should begin at an early age. 
Nude forms are valuable teaching models. Treatment of sexual explora- 
tion should be handled delicately. Blind children themselves desire 
uncensored reading material and private discussions with educators or 
physicians. Throughout/ the staff itself heeds support and education. 

Vyvoda/ V. Medicine and tfie human mind/ / Medicina a lidska 
psychika. / Casopis Lekaru Ceskych (Rraha), 106i 1061^1067, 1967. 

The evolution of psychiatric medical practice is traced and briefly 
Q discussed in relation to modern psychpsomatic concepts. Twen 
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thirty years ago there was no cooperation and generally no interchange 
of viewpoints among professional workers in the fields of madicine, 
psychology, and sociology. Physicians at that time preferred mataphys- 
ical speculation rather than interdisciplinary collaboration. This defi- 
ciency in medical practice along classical lines was soon noted and the 
pendulum began to swing in the opposite direction. Psychosomatic 
aspects of medicine were stressed and an almost nihilistic view toward 
the ustial classical treatment was adopted. Differences between mental 
hygiene and pathogenesis were studiecL In psychosomatic medicine, the 
patient himself, rather than the disease, assumes importance and his 
interpersonal reactions are observed and analyzed, Alexanders advoca- 
tion of short-terni psychotherapy (microscopic psych.ology) Is mentioned 
in connection with xuelianschmtung (world view or total frame of 
reference). By applying principles of Marxism rind existentialism 
psychology is ''physiologized." Human beings, in modern times, are 
treated as functioning organisms possessing both mind and body, and 
their neurodynamic characteristics are recognizecL In this way, updated 
psychopharniacological iherapy can be undertaken in combination with 
a correct application of the principles of psychiatry, (8 references) 

717 

Waggoner, Raymond W., Sn The Presidential Ad6xm%\ Cultural dis- 
sonance and psychiatry, Amerimn Journal of Psychiatry, 127(l)il-8, 
1970. 

Psychiatry has focused on the mental health of the individual for too 
long- now it must turn to the pathology of the totar environment, and 
its treatment. The technological developments of the last half century 
have far outdistanced society's capacity to cope with them. This can 
only serve to increase anxiety and distress and widen the culture gap. 
Some of the psychological pollutants that have contaminated our 
society, and for which psychiatry may help discover workable remedies 
arer the disturbance of the ecological balance %vhich has outrun the 
rate of evolutionary adaptation; the problem of overpopulation and 
several proposed solutions; the search of the younger generation for a 
future; the rivalry and conflict between states; racism; the delivery of 
a better and more efficient health service, incliiding_ mental health; and 
finally, the nurturii.g of the child and prevention of mental illness. 
Several practical recommendations are made that will help psychiatry 
become involved with fundamental social goals. (8 references) 

Walker, DaniaL Today's Need for Thoughtful Solutions Rath^ than 
Emotion. (Unpublished paper). Indiana Civil Li^rties Union, 1969/ 

6 ;p*- .. ........... 

The dismal contrast between the rapid pace of technological advance 
and the slow pace of social change is the subject of a paper presented 
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to the Indiana Civil Liberties Union, As the unrast in our society, 
particularly in the younger generation and among the black people 
will not go away on its own accord, several suggestions are offered wliich 
might help America achieve progress toward the goals of peace, plenty 
and social justice. A reorganization of the criminal court syetem to 
insure early trials and speedy justice and a higher qualityi better 
trained police force are among the revisions needed. Development of a 
compreheniive plan for dealing with America's social and urban crises 
at the end of the Vietnam war should be given high priority in our 
domestic programs. 

719 

Wa%, John. Developing social work power In a medical organization. 

Social Work, lu^y.m^ih I9m, 

Social workers whOi as agents of social change, seek to influence 
medical organizations must acquire and eKercise power not for its own 
sake^ but rather in the service of social work knowiedge and values. 
This requires a clear and unsentimental understanding of the social 
dynamics of the organization^ with particular emphasis on the existing 
organizational arrangements— what values sustain them, v/hat groups 
have what kinds of stakes in them, and what power centers and decision- 
making processes are relevant in attempting to influence them. Ascribed 
power in medical organizations is concentrated in the hands of physi- 
cians^ Social workers rely largely on achieved power: by demonstrating 
competence, by making themselves indispensable administratively as 
well as clinicaliy, by forming alliances, by understanding and using the 
informal organization, by using group dynamics and crisis theory^ by 
developing conceptual and verbal skills^ by becoming skillful negotia- 
tors, and by keeping social change goals consonant with the value 
themes and medical objectives of the organization. 

720 

Wender, Paul H. Vicioui and virtuous circlesi The role of deviation 
amplifying feedback in the origin and peipctuation of beha\dor. 
P^Aiatfy, Sl(4)iS09-824, 1968. 

An understanding of the mechanism of deviation amplifying feedback 
(DAF) permits a better underfrariding of the genesis and perpetuation 
of behavior and iuggests me' ods for its alteration. It explains how 
small causes can become associated with large eflFects, how small varia- 
tloni in experience can generate chains of events that culminate in gross 
aUerationsV In its pathological form, DAF is known as the vicious 
circle; the virtuous circle involves beneficent effects. Both are viewed 
as ^xamplea of positive feedback. The role of DAF w the individual 
or between the individiial and the nonpersonal environment is amplified 
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as including theories of operant conditioning, anxiety conservation 
and avoidance conditioningj acquisition of animal fear in a child, the 
pafanold position of the infant, and acquisition of a sense of coin|>etence 
or faihjre. The role of DAF in interpersonal relations is diagrammed 
and discussed in nornial and psychopathological development and in 
psychotherapy. While the concept of DAF is usgful as an explanatory 
mechanism in the evolution of personality, overly simple formulations 
.must be avoided. Its relevance to some forms of psycliotherapy and to 
an understanding of hitman adaptation is notad. (86 references) 

White, F. T* M, The total environment of mining. Occupational 
Heafeft K^^iea^, 20(1-2)181-86, 1968. 

The total environment of mining is a composite one of physicalj 
chemicalj biologicalf psychological and sociological elements; together, 
they constitute the working conditions within the industry; each giving 
rise to problems of controL The hazards associated with rock instability, 
lack of proper ventilation, and dust and radiations are discussed briefly. 
The need for more adequate mine illumination is emphasized. ; Psycho- 
logical factors mch as mental fatigue and motivation are evaluated, 
Sociological factors such as worker adjuitment and the levels and 
standards of living are also related to the total raining environment. 
It. is concluded that even established management may find it beneficial 
to recast their thinking and modify their apprnach to industrial prob- 
lems that are constantly in a state of change as individuals and com- 
munities develop their self-expressions and modify their attitudes 
towards environmental conditions. 

722 

WhitticOj James M*/ Jr. Crisis on the campus* Journal of the National 
Medicai Asso€iat{on/6l(B)t2^^^ 

This is an age of rapid social change, an age of inconpuity and 
discontinuity. Some of the new sociar developments such as the rise in 
urban street crime and student dissent can only be called revolutionary. 
It is further incongruous that malnutrition and. starvation exist in the 
United States/ that an unpopular foreign war rages in Vietnam, that 
superb medical schools fail to meet the, need for doctors, and that 
militant students can interrupt the educational process despite the lack 
of trained profeisionals. Maintaining the status quo can no longer be 
- defended^ because change is inevitable. Organised medicine must face 
up to its iocial responsibilities/ so that all people can have adequate 
health care. The blaci- doctor must be involved in the effort to extend 
adequate healdi care to all black citire^ 
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WilkinSj Leslie T^; Gitchoff, Thomai. Trandi and projections in iocial 
control systems. Annals of the Am^ican Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 381 (no numbar)! 12S-1S6, 1969. 

This paper considers certain aspects of social change and its relation 
to the necessity for variety in a dynamic social system. Certain conse- 
quences for social control in the future can now be predicted by 
references to technological developmenti. It seems unlikely that the 
rate of technological change will be diminished, and it is essential that 
social changes be made which can accommodate the technological 
innovations. The problems which can now be foreseen form a basi^^ 
tor considering the priorities which should be accorded to different 
forms of social research. It may be that the pressing demand that 
social research should be devoted to the current social problems may 
have many undesirable consequences. Perhaps social science today is in 
an unsatisfactory state because ten years ago it was too much concerned 
with problems of ten years ago. Most of the simple models which were 
thought to suffice in social research are now clearly unsatisfactory. A 
revolution in social science methodology is necessary. (6 references) 

724 

Wohlwlll, Joachim F. The emerging discipline of environmental psy-^ 
chology. Amerkan Psycholagist, 25(4)*80S-S12, 19?0. 

It is predicted that the near future will see the construction of novel 
types of environments for living/ ranging from individual dwellings to 
whole citiei and regional communities here on earth to say nothing of 
the possible colonization of the moon and conceivably other planeti. 
The imaginative and exciting proposals for the city of the future provide 
a taste of what may be looked forward to in this regard. Such proposals 
are inevitably predicted on critical assumptions about behavior, about 
the use of space and environmental facilities, about preferences in 
regard to features of the environment* about tolerance for and adapta- 
tion to particular environmental conditions. It is hardly too soon for 
psychologists to become acquainted with and actively participate in 
these plans, so that it can be assured that these assumptions are based 
on an adequate foundation of psychological fact and tested theory. 
(44 references) (Author abstract modified) 



Wolfgang, Marvin E,; Cohenr Bernard* Goncluaion. Ini Wolfgang, M«, 
Crime and Race: ComepHom^ 

of Human Relations Press, 1970. 118 p. (p* 100-118)* 

The meaning of the statistics on crime and race and formulas for 
O change are discussed. In striking waySj the Stat 
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trations of justice appears to fail in affording equality of treatment 
The riBk of maltreatment for nonwhites increases at each stage of the 
enforcement process, from arrest to imprisonment. Whites tend to 
exaggerate the negi"o criminal rate, high m it is. The future holds 
promise in affirming the dignity and worth of all men. Several recom- 
mendations have been made for crime reduction. While it is felt that 
tiie punitive approach does not hold much promise, other recom- 
mendations do, surh as improving the quality of Hfp for urban poor, 
reducing their physical^ social and psychological isolation from society, 
and reforms in police-community relations, the judicial iystemi and 
corrections. Crime reduction can only be brought about through the 
combined energies of government and citizen forces, such as citizen 
action programs. (24 references) 

726 ' 

XXI World Medical Assembly* Medicine and society* World Medical 

Jmtmal, 15(1): 11-12, 1968. 

One of the topics discussed in the scientific sessions of the XXI 
World Medical Assembly was the relation of medicine to society. The 
focus was on how, in the historical context, medicine had been 
affected by the evohition of social structures and social change. In addi- 
tion, the relation of medical education to the society of today was 
Studied, The ways of becoming ill^ the whole concept of sickness and 
its social repercussions, have varied history according to the type of 
culture and the structure of the human group. A historical survey 
illustrated the influence of political and social thought on the assump= 
tion of reBponsibility by society and the state for the sick* Moral, 
religious and economic considerations affect this significantly. Social 
philosophy exercised influence on the physician, his professional struc- 
ture, the organisation of medical care and the relations between doctor 
and state. Various aspects of individual practice and socialized medicine 
were presented historically. The realization that health is not only a 
personal concern but a social and community good provides a counter^ 
balance. It is now customary to believe that everyone has a right to 
the benefits of modern technology^ and to aid in sickness and old age. 
The change was studied in the social structure of the doctor-pa tieiit 
relationship and in the relationship between medicine and the M^' - 
The doctor as artisan is now swamped by the proliferation c?f i 
medical institutions: hospitaL state medical services, medicw \ 't>m%, 
industrial medicine organizations and so on, linked with an Inci^ i^ 
number of paramedical personneL Many physicians have been unawai ' 
of changes in political economy ai id sociology, and therefore bound to 
a traditionally individualistic attitude. Our growing industrial societies 
need healthy citizens to perform their tasks: therefore their interest in 
the health of everybody and the goal of the welfare state. Yet the physi» 
dan's humanitarian role is seen as unchanging in essence; although 
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the individualistic spirit inherited from the liberal tradition must be 
sacrificed in favor of tenmwork in medical services. 
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Yolles, Stanley F. Federal perspectives in community mental health. 
Current Psychiatrk Therapies, mm-W8, l^^ 

Federal support of mental health programs aims to discover and 
implement the physical and social structures necessary for modern day 
living It is supporting research, training, and services, as well as provid- 
ing adeqiiatc mental health resources. The support program covers both 
medically oriented situations and social change so that a wide range oE 
services are benefiting from the assiitance. 

728 

Zeigler, Harmon. Education and the status quo. Comparatim Educa. 
tion, 6(l)n9-36, 1970. 

The school system can be seen as an essentially conservative institu- 
tion, rather than as an agent for social change. It is important, m this 
light, to consider not only the explicit values presented to students, but, 
more importantly, the implicit ones. Attention should he paid, in addi- 
tion, to aspects not included in courses, and to the methods of instruct 
tion. High school social studies texts, for instance, typically ignore or 
treat in a stereotyped way economics, (2) race relations, (3) social 
class (4) sex, (5) religion and morality, and (6) nationalism and 
patriotism. Further, social studies tends to be taught without open 
discussion. Why is the situation as described? There are 8 possible 
explanations: pressure groups, the idea that schools simply mirror the 
dominant values of society, and lastly, the idea that schools, because o£ 
their struct .ire and the staff they recruit, serve to set limits on the 
legitimacy of policy alternatives. The last is the most compelling. The 
school board may have the most power to loosen the grip of the status 
quo on the educational establishment. (84 references) 
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Ziferstein, I. Social concerns and the behavioral scientist. In: Sutn- 
martes Vol. 1 • 3rd, InternationM Congress of Social Psychiatry. Zagrebi 
September 21=27, 1970. 247 p. (p. 189-190). 

The role of behavioral scientists in activities to bring about social 
change is discussed. Most practitioners would prefer not to be actively 
concerned in current political and sodOeconomic affairs, but it is 
becoming increasingly evident that such matters cannot be ignored in 
daily practice. The doctor's duty is to his patient, and when it becomes 
obvious that the patient's difficulties stem from socioeconomic inttu- 
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ences, it ramalns a professional obligation to the patient to do what- 
ever possible to bring about socioeconomic and political changes that 
will benefit him. Psychiatrists can make extremely valuable contribu- 
tions to the bringing about of such changes, but not most effectively in 
the clpistered academic atmosphere nor in the treatment room* instead, 
there should be active participation in solving these social problems. 
There is nothing new in this concept: Freud and his pupils spoke 
publicly on issues of socialism* communism, war and peace, and trade 
unionism; ^and in America, founding fathers of psychiatry such as 
Benjamin Bush, Amariah Brigham, Samuel Woodward, and Isaac Ray 
all were deeply involved in turbulent social and political events of their 
times. Qournal abstract modified) 

730 

Zweig, rranklm M.; Morris, Robert. The social-planning design guide. 
In.^ Lermanj P., Delinquency and Socml Policy. New Yorks Praeger 
1970. 488 p, (p. 44?^B6). 

A design guide for social workers to use in formulating comprehen- 
sive social plans is preiented. The social planning design guide is a 
concept that can be expressed as a plan making process. It is a means 
for providing boundaries for professional judgment for social welfare 
planners who perform innovating roles at the community leveL As a 
plan making procesip the design guide is a systematic means of citing 
the relevant tools that can be used in plan making and for ordering 
the sequence in which these tools are used. The guide is viewed as a 
process for integrating different classes of design tools. It is viewed as 
a means by which the cognitive processes of the planner are mobilized 
so as to produce problem specific plants that meet the innovative role 
expectations for both specialism and holism. Five classes of design tools 
appear to exist. They are, in sequential order of inputi 1) the statement 
of the problem, 2) the theories of causation relevant to the problem, 
8) intervention alternatives and their possible consequences, 4) infomia' 
tion about target population, and 5) value considerations, (II refer- 
ences) 
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